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IN TRINITY CHURCH. 


(January Twenty-sirth.) 








BY JULIA WARD HOWE, 


LABOR Cease. 

Rest and peace 

O’er thy silent_bed ; 
Lilies sweet 

At thy feet, 

Lilies at thy head. 


Organ boom 
In the gloom 
Of the darkened shrine: 
Hearts whose grief 
‘ Seeks relief 
From the Source Divine. 


Happy years 

Seen through tears, 
When he led you all 
In the fields 

The Gospel yields 
With a shepherd’s call. 


Where he trod 

Love of God 
Blossomed into sight. 
Form and hue 
Goodlier grew 

In the eternal light. 


Noblest friend, 

Who shall end 

All thy tender praise ’ 
Souls alift 

With thy shrift 
Seeking better ways. 


; Oh! that rhyme 

Could out-chime 
Something of bis wortn: 
Could upbuild 

What God willed 

Should be dear on earth! 


Keep the word 

Ye have heard 

As a fruitful seed; 
" In the rest 

Of Heaven’s best,— 


That shall be his meed. 
BUSTON, MAss. 
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PASTOURELLE. 
(February Fourteenth.) 
to BY E. IRENASUS STEVENSON. 
ot OH, whither is my heart gone ’ 
rg Without it, what to do! 
How shall I heed the shepherds 
& Who daily come to woo ? 
- I know not how I lost it, 
Nor if the treasure’s ta’en ; 
to But, worst of all I know not 
-” How ’twill be found again. 


nd Oh, whither is my heart gone ? 
Dear shepherd lads, I pray, 

yer Cry ‘‘Who has seen a maid’s heart, 

nd That’s missed since yesterday ””’ 

ny Yet stay! Beneath the oak tree, 


Beside the ruined wall, 






on Who was it I saw standing— 
[E, So straight, so proud, so tall ? 
His smile, ’twas so much sunshine, 
ica: His eye, how blue, how bright ! 
I met them for one moment 
And dreamed o’ them all night. 
Too late, kind lads, fair lasses ! 
= What gift, what magic art 





. Give back a girl her heart ’ 
New Yor« Curry, 


z ., Shall make the man wao’s won it 





| One glance shows me his noble face unreservedly, and 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
THE LAST TIME, 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








It is already natural to use the famous phrase of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s great story, and to speak of Phillips Brooks as 
‘the good Bishop.” He has become so precious to the 
religious life of our people, that the clamorous hunger 
for the least facts of his history cannot be surfeited. 
Crowding memories jostle the hurrying pen which re- 
cently recorded a reminiscence of him for these col- 
umns—and out of them all, two scenes more arise with 
the insistence which will not be disregarded. 

What the good Bishop was as a preacher of the Chris- 
tian religion, all the world knows. 

The rich personality of his private life was scarcely 
less powerful and memorable. ‘Almost anything that 
we can garner from it is treasure to us. 

It is impossible to say why out of many a more im- 
portant picture, this one, above others, first unrolls 
itself from the tapestry which is inwrought with his 
grand figure ; but there it is, and here it is. 

There is a young girl, a little friend, scarcely more 
than a child, who has listened to his preaching all win- 
ter and whose soul’s priest he has become. She is a sen- 
sitive child, not like other girls, delicate and thought- 
ful, devout and unselfish, and high of heart to that rare 
and fatal degree which foredooms an early death. It is 
her heart’s desire to seek personal religious counsel of the 
great preacher ; but she is far too modest and shy to have 
obtruded herself upon him, Knowing what such things 
mean to young girls of a fine mold, and confident 
that his value will not be wasted upon this little maid, 
I venture to bespeak his patience that he should give ten 
minutes of his golden time to her. Back by the next 
mail comes the prompt and more than heartfelt wel- 
come which takes the child to his study in Clarendon 
Street—and it seems to me in the thick of one of his 
busiest days. I am to accompany her, and we set forth 
together quietly. As we stand in the vestibule of his 
peaceful house one can see that to her itis a gate of the 
Temple Beautiful, and that she steps through it with 
the kind of simple and all-absorbing reverence at which 
men of this world may smile—but before which men of 
the other bow. Such personal interviews as this, be- 
tween priest and people, have determined the heaven- 

ward direction of thousands of lives; and it is a wise 
pastor who does not underestimate the possible uses of 
his time and power to a very young parishioner. 

He welcomes the little maid—whom he now sees for 
the first time—as cordially as if he had known her all 
her short life, and, us he leads her into his study, he is 
reminded that we are to take ‘‘ only ten minutes ” of his 
time. 

I sit alone in the still house awaiting my young 
charge. It is ten minutes—it is twenty—it is half an 
hour, and still I wait. It is nearly half as much again 
before he disturbs me at the desk, where I have chosen 
to sit, in the light, correcting proofs to pass the time. I 
drop my papers—look up—draw breath, and say not a 
word, 

The child is walking with bowed head and wet face 
toward me. The great preacher follows her silently. 


unconcealedly streaming with tears. He dashes his 
hand over them when he sees me—but he is not thinking 
of me—the emergency of this young soul is his emergen- 
cy, and her God is his God; and the place whereunto 
they have stepped is holy ground. Who else shall stand 
upon it? I, too, bow my head; take the trembling 
hand the child slips into mine ; and, without a word of 
common surface phrase, we leave him in the sacred 
tears of that rare and wonderful sympathy which we, at 
least, shall forever understand, 

Only God‘ and he—and perhaps her mother—knew 
what that broken morning in the great pastor’s study 
meant to that sensitive young life upon which was 
already set the seal which the Dark Angel never over- 
looks. When she died we told him ; and his reply indi- 
cated that this interview had made no passing nor ordi- 
nary impression upon his own mind. Perhaps—who 
knows /?--the child herself, by the mystery of that un- 
known life in which experience means age, and spiritual 
quality, power, may be one of those who will compete 
for the precious opportunity of ministering to him, when 





Temple Beautiful. Such a man as he must find the hos- 
pitality of Heaven crowded with the unexpected and 


_ touching sequences of incidents like this. 


The tapestry unrolls again, and this time it is with 

grave, reluctant motion ; for, beyond a passing smile or 

word upon the street, I never saw him after. The sol- 

emn value of ‘last things” surrounds this scene. 

We were at luncheon at the house of a friend whose 

distinguished hospitality easily calls the best of mind 

and heart together. There were but six of us, and 
among these was one of our great pentarchy of poets. 

He and Dr. Brooks, as Madame Swetchine would say, 

wrought out ‘‘ the embroidery of conversation,” and the 
rest of us ‘‘ put in the filling.” It was one of the few 

memorable occasions which might stand embossed upon 
the foreground of a life familiar with the eminent and 
noble elements of society; and so the noblest and 
most eminent of that little group themselves appeared 
to estimate it. 

The poet and the preacher flashed tire from each 
other's souls. It was a conversational duel before which 
the rest of us were content to stand by as admiring 
seconds. Whatever the reason I cannot say, but I have 
seldom heard Dr, Brooks himself converse as he did that 
day. Sometimes he was even a quiet man at a dinner 
table ; sometimes he said the civil thing and departed 
into his own country by another way as soon as he could. 
More often I have been unreasonably disappointed by the 
lightness of his words and manner, I do not mean that 
these ever declined in dignity or worthiness, but that he 
sometimes kept pertinaciously, not to say pugnaciously, 
to the surface of things, and clung to the funny view of 
a question with the willfylness of a man who has his 
own reasons for avoiding its more serious aspects. 
Probably he was too often tired out, and needed any- 
thing else but to have the reality and gravity of life 
forced upon his attention. Possibly some jarring note in 
the company struck “ the music in him” dumb. 

On this day of which I speak he talked like a fountain 
of light. He spoke with almost unmitigated gravity. I 
do not remember a jest, or a repartee. He spoke serious- 
ly, devoutly, and eagerly. 

From the first the conversation took a high, then a 
sober, then a solemn, then a positively religious key. 
Before we knew it, we were deep in a discussion of the 
power and purpose of Christianity, and the heavens were 
unrolled like a scroll before us. 

He spoke of the methods by which men were trying to 
reach what are called the masses. He introduced the 
subject of the Salvation Army, with unexpected distinc- 
tion and respect. He paid a high tribute to the motive 
and the work of this ardent organization. He tolerated 
no criticism of its limitations, but disposed of these with 
the superiority of « mind too large to dwell upon the 
little drawbacks to agreat moral influence. He returned 
again and again to the need of the world for whole- 
hearted Christians ; he dwelt upon this with a kind of 
anxious persistence not usual with him, as if he himself 
were responsible for it, and must set all these great 
wrongs right. He talked of the rich heathen of society 
asI had never heard him speak of any moral delinquents 
before. 

No one who heard the denunciation which he gave 
that day to merely fashionable, irreligious existence could 
ever forget it. For trenchant power and for pure scorn 
it surpassed anything of the kind I have ever heard, It 
reminded me of but one thing: the denunciation of the 
Pharisees of which we read in the biblical record of our 
Master’s own atern and terrible rebuke. 

As he talked the large lines of his face deepened ; some- 
thing which it would wrong him to call bitter, but a 
flavor difficult to characterize, and new to my experience 
of his conversation, just touched the wine of his words 
as he dwelt upon, as he may be said to have brooded 
over, the spiritual defalcations of our times. He defined 
the spiritual honor needed to meet them with passionate 
eagerness. As I listened I perceived that it was the 
unusual intensity of his feeling which bad given that 
strange flavor to his language. No, I should wrong him 

indeed to call it bitter; but there is a point where ex- 
ceeding earnestness cannot be saccharine ; it is no such 
feeble thing. 

Some one mentioned, I remember, a certain city club, 
ultra-fashionable, worldly, aristocratic, and as useless to 
the real world as most of its kind—jn fact, a typica 





he, too, a stranger, climbs the step of the Gatein the 


thing, 


a 
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‘I should like,” he said, with that expression about 


secretary inthe way I have described. If she is late in 


his lips which I have before called holy scorn, and for | coming she will tell me the reason why, and say when I 


which I can find no synonym, ‘to see the Salvation 


Army sent there—for one place.” 


“ But,” we argued, ‘they could not obtain a hearing. 
Fancy that club admitting a poke bonnet or a drum! | 
Surely, you do not mean that you think such methods 


could possibly recommend religion in such places?” 


But he maintained his point with eager obstinacy. I | 
dare not quote his language from memory, unless quite 
sure of it ; but it ran like this: Whoever and whatever 
represented genuine Christianity in a sincere and suc- 
cessful way, had a right, per se, toa hearing anywhere, | 
and stood a chance of doing good, even among a ‘‘ culti- 


vated” group of complacent and pagan men. 


‘*Tt seems fo me, Dr. Brooks,” suggested our poet at 
this point, ‘‘ that you are the man to represent Christian- 


ty to the Club. 





Why not go there and try it?” 


The preacher lifted his large, dark, solemn eyes, and 
turned them away; he made no reply, but gazed out 
thoughtfully upon the winter sky; and we sat around | 


him, silent too. 

All through that afternoon his mind ran in the solemn 
groove in which our talk had settled. His expression 
was grave and reticent. His hair looked grayer than I 
had ever seen it before. His face was thin. His colossal 
proportions had then already wasted. 
than was his wont 
with a serious secret or by a great determination ; per- 
haps a man limited by lines of fate that we could not 
perceive. It was as if his ardor to save the souls of men 
were burping him up, and as if he felt that his chance or 
power to represent the faith of Christ to this miserable 
world were coming to ‘‘ an end we could not see.” 

In a few weeks from that day his bereaved and ador- 
ing people knew that his life work as a pastor had come 
toanend. Undoubtedly his decision to accept the Bish- 
opric which must. separate him from all that pastoral 
service so precious to a clergyman was fermenting in his 
own strong nature then. 

Like any lesser man of God, he was overcome with 
his own what he had longed and _ failed 
to do for his people, rather than with the comfort of 
what he had done; and he was constrained to angui-h 
by his consciousness that the time in which to fulfill his 
own ideal of his own life possibilities was short. 

The time was short, indeed ; and the day was already 
darkening down fast before him. Perhaps he knew this 
too. In less than two years from that afternoon fifteen 
thousand people passed through Trinity Church, plead- 
ing for the privilege of a last look at his dear face ; and 
the Harvard athletes bore him on their young shoulders 
to his grave. One who witnessed the scene said that the 

expression on the faces of these boys was something 
never to be forgotten and not to be described. The bon- 
or which thus befell them will find an altar in their 
hearts as long asthe eternal faith, and hope, and_bless- 
edness which he interpreted and glorified to them and to 
us all. 

‘A year is along time,” he is known to have said to 
a neighbor minister who had engaged his service to 
preach for the people of another denominational faith, 
upon a date but just passed behind us. ‘* But I will 
come if Lam living here. And if Iam not I will send 
youa message from the other world.” 


sense of 


‘NEWTON HIGHLANLS, MAs8s. 
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W. T. STEAD'S EXPERIMENT IN TELEPATHY. 





BY ALBERT DAWSON, 


DURING the early part of an interview with the distin- | 


guished editor of The Review of Reviews, Mr. Stead 
walked about his room as his usual habit is. 
asking : 

** Are you a spiritualist ?”’ 

‘“‘I never call myself a spiritualist. Iam simply an 
investigator of phenomena which as a rule are ignored 
by the majority of busy people. Certain facts have come 
before me, the only explanation of which seems to Jie in 
a certain direction ; but 1 am quite open to be convinced 
that the truth may lie in any other direction. If any one 
can bring me a better working hypothesis than that of 
spirit-returp, I am perfectly willing to receive it. But 
at present it seems to me no other explanation fits the 
facts, and until a better explanation is forthcoming I 
hold to my working hypothesis. That seems to me the 
only possible scientific attitude to take up in relation to 
any phenomena whatever.” 

‘* But are you sure of your facts?” 

‘*To begin at the beginning I may say I am absolutely 
certain, having verified it over and over again, that it is 
possible for some of my friends to use my band as their 
own, they being at a distance from me. That is to say, 
a friend of mine at Newcastle is quite capable of using 


I began by 


my hand here in London, and writing a message, long or | 


short, by the mere action of his mind upon my hand, 
without any telegraph or connecting wire, This, as you 
will remember, is alluded to in my Christmas Number 
in the scene on the iceberg.” 

“Could you ‘give me a demonstration—now—on the 
spot ?” 

“T willtry. 1 often receive communications from my 


He smiled Icss 
He seemed a man oppressed either 


] 


am to expect her. She ought to have been here an hour 
ago, 80 I will just sit down and question her when she is 
coming.” Suiting the action to the word Mr. Stead rose 
from his seat opposite me, took his own seat in front 
| of his desk where I had been sitting, took pen in hand, 
| and touched a sheet of paper with its point. I noticed 
that neither his fingers nor any part of his hand or arm 
rested on the table, the only point of contact being 
where the pen touched the paper. The pen began writ- 
| ing, but of course I could not see what. As he finished 
the last word the door opened, and the secretary pre- 
| sented herself. I looked to see what Mr. Stead’s hand 
had written. It was the secretary's initials, followed by 
the words ‘‘I am here.” 

I leave the reader to judge whether there is anything 
remarkable in this occurrence ; I de not say that there 
is, or that there is not; but I do vouch that the inci- 
| dent happened exactly as I have described it. Mr. 
Stead emphatically assured me that he did not know what 
| his hand was going to write ; that the action was purely 
mechanical on his part ; that until she presented her- 
self in the way described he had not seen bis secretary 
that morning ; and that he did not have the slightest 
knowledge whether or not she had arrived, I don't 
know what the reader may think, but I say deliberately 
that either Mr. Stead lied to me wholesale, or that a 
most extraordinary coincidence happened—whether it 
were by accident or through occult agency. Upon my 
| remarking to Mr. Stead that it might only be a curious 
coincidence he taid at once : 

‘** Certainly ; I do not attach any importance to it, only, 
to say the least, it was rather odd that the verification 
of the statement should have arrived before the last 
word was fairly formed. But,” he went on, ‘I have 
had communications from friends at distances two hun- 
dred, three hundred and over five hundred miles, which 
were afterward verified.” 

‘You might give me the details of one of those in- 
stances.” 

**With pleasure. Here is one which will perhaps il- 
lustrate this point as well as anything. Some months 
| ago I was at Redcar, inthe north of England. A foreign 
| lady who does some work for the Review had to meet m» 
at Redcar railway station about three o’cleck. I was 
staying with my brother, who lives about ten minutes’ 
walk from the station. At twenty minutes to three it 
occurred to me that ‘ about three,’ the phrase used in her 
letter, might mean some time before three, and as I 
could not lay my hand upon a time-table, I simply asked 
| her to use my hand and tell ine what time the train was 
due; this, I may say, was done without any previous 
| communication with her upon the subject. She imme- 
| diately wrote her name and said the train was due at 
| Redcar station at ten minutes to three. I saw tha: I 
should have to leave at once, but before starting I asked 
her where she was at that moment. My hand wrote: ‘1 
am in the train at Middlesborough railway station on my 
way from Hartlepool to Redcar.’ I then went off to the 
station. On arriving there I went up to the time-table to 
see when the train was due. It was timed to arrive at 
2:52. The train, however, was late ; three o’clock came, 
and it had not arrived. At five minutes past three, get- 
| ting rather anxious, I took a slip of paper from my 
| pocket. and, takirg a pencil in my hard, asked her where 

she was. At that moment she wrote her name (they al- 

ways write their pbames at the beginning and end of each 
| communication) and said; ‘lam in the train, rounding 
| the curve before you come to the Redcar station ; I will 
be with you in a minute,’ ‘Why the mischief have you 
been so late?’ I mentally asked. My hand wrote: ‘We 
were detained at Middlesborough for so long ; I do not 
know why.’ I put the paper in my pocket, walked to 
the end of the platform, and there was the train! The 
' moment it stopped I went up to my friend, and said to 
her: ‘How late you are; what on earth has been the 
matter?’ ‘I do not know,’ she said. ‘The train stopped 
so long at Middlesborough, it seemed as if it never would 
start.’ I then showed her what my hand had written.” 

‘“Was that lady conscious of having corresponded 
with you in this mysterious way ?”’ 

**No; she had no knowledge whatever that she was 
writing with my hand, and she was considerably amazed 
at finding that she had done so. I had only seen her 
once before in my life. I give that instance because it is 
very simple and compact, and can be verified by refer- 
ence to the lady in question, whose address I can give 
you if you like.” 

‘‘Have you attempted communication at longer dis- 
tances ?” 

“Oh, yes. For instance, I tried it with my eldest boy 
when he was on the Rhine last summer. He wrote, 
using iny hand, twice or thrice quite correctly; but once 
the message got all wrong. How it happened I do not 
know; but I suppose in this kind of subtle mental tele- 
| phone you are liable to cross currents, just as you are in 
the electrical telephone, You get mistaken messages 
occasionally; but a mistaken message, or many mistaken 
messages, cannot impair the scientific value of the fact 
that you have accurate information on many occasions.” 

‘Can you give me an instance of the kind of commu- 
nication you had from your son ?” 

“Certainly, He kept me informed as to his move- 
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ments—what day he was going to such and sucha place, 
and the day that he intended to return.” 

‘** Of which you had no knowledge ?” 

‘*Of which I had no knowledge. But a more remark. 
able instance,” Mr. Stead continued, speaking with ip. 
creased earnestness, ‘* was his message about. the Kodak 
plates. The boys had a Kodak with them, and, as ugy- 
ally happens, they ran short.of plates and wrote home in 
the ordinary way by letter, asking for more to be sent, 
The plates were duly dispatched, and ought to have been 
received, when my son wrote with my hand saying that 
they were impatiently waiting for those plates, that they 
had used up all their plates, and they couldn’t go on 
photographing unless fresh plates were sent. I at once 
made inquiries and ascertained that the plates had been 
duly dispatched. A day or two later he again wrote 
with my hand, asking ‘Why do you not send these 
plates? LTagain inquired, and found that there was no 
doubt about their having been sent off nearly a week 
previous. Thereupon I thought my hand was writing 
wrongly, and I didn’t let it write any more from him, 
But when the boy returned I found to my surprise that 
the plates had never been received. His compluvints 
written with my hand at Wimb!edon were an accurate 
representation of thestate of his mind at Boppard. Some 
of my friends have written at distances of three hundred 
miles long narratives of journeys which they have taken, 
mentioning the trains by which they went and came, the 
money they paid for their tickets, the cost of their din- 
ner at the hotel; ion short, giving a multitude of minute 
details which it was absolutely impossible for me to have 
divined.” 

‘Does distance in any way affect the success of com- 
munications ?” 

‘*So far as I can ascertain it makes no difference what- 
ever.” : 

‘* How did you find out that you had this wonderful 
faculty, Mr. Stead ?” 

“The answer to that question takes us on to the 
further question of communication with intelligences 
purporting to be on the other side of the grave.” 

“Ah, that’s what I want to be at. But how is tbat?” 

“‘Tt was the Intelligence that guided my land that 
told me about it. I had no idea, nor, so far as I know, 
had any one, either in the Psychical Research Society, 
or among the regular spiritualists, that the mind of a 
living person could use the hand ef another person ata 
distance and write a message. But the Intelligerce that 
controls my hand while writing one day suddenly wrote, 
‘Why do you think it strange that I.should be able to 
write with your hand. Any one can write with your 
hand.’ ‘What,’ said I, ‘do you mean that living people 
on this earth can do so? ‘Try it; you will find that 
any of your friends can use your hand to write messages 
which they wish to communicate to you.’ This seemed 
strange, almost incredible ; but I promptly put it to the 
test, and found that the fact was exactly as she had 
said,” 

“*“¢She?” 

‘Yes; 1 say ‘she’ because the Intelligence which 
communicated that piece of information to me always 
professes to have been a lady friend of mine who died a 
little more than twelve months since. She was nota 
very intimate friend, I had only seen her twice in my 
life, but there was a great deal of sympathy between us. 
She was a journalist, as I am, and deeply interested in 
most of the movements in which I am working. She 
appeared to a friend of mine, who was a still greater 
friend of hers, at a country house where I was staying. 
That friend was much disturbed because she could not 
hear what was said, and she asked me if I knew of any 
medium or clairvoyant who could hear any message that 
her dead friend might have to state to her. I then said 
that my hand had begun to write quite recently, and 
that as I knew the lady in question she might possibly 
use my hand, The next morning before breakfast I 
gave my friend on the other side an opportunity to 
write ; she wrote, and she has written ever since.” 

‘‘Really, Mr. Stead! How do you know it was pot 
your own sub-consciousness ?” 

‘« That is just the question that I asked her. She gave 
me a test which seemed to me, and I think willseem to 
you, quite conclusive, that whatever intelligence it was 
that moved my hand it certainly possessed know ledge 
which the deceased lady possessed, but which I did nof. 
I will give you en instance of the kind you ask for. 
I was going down to Preston one day to see the trial of a 
Feister printing machine which I hoped come day might 
print a daily paper for me. I left home on the 18th 
August last with the intention of going to Preston in the 
afternoon to see the trial of the machine on the morn- 
ing of the 19th. The owner of the machine had gone 
down a day or two before to arrange for a trial of the 
machine on the 19th before the chairman of bis Amert- 
can Board. WhenI left home I told my wife that I 
should not be back till the next day. On arriving at the 
office at ten o’clock. my hand, in the presence of my sec- 
retary, wrote this :” 

As he spoke, Mr. Stead took down a substantial diary, 
turned to August 18th and read off the following entry, 
I following the words with my eye whilst I took them 
down in shorthand. The writing was rather stragely ‘ 
tho not large, sloping backward, the words all being 
joined together and with little or no space between. It 
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reminded me of the work I have seen turned out by the 
electric writing telegraph. Here is the ‘“‘ message” from 
“Julia”: 

‘*] want to tell you that things are not going quite right 
about the morning paper. You will not go to Preston 
to-day ; the machine will not go right, and B—— [owner of 
the machine] isin a state of frenzy. . . . The machine 
was tried on Wednesday morning [the previous day], and 
when it was working something broke, which will have to 
be mended, and the trial which you expected to-morrow 

" will not be possible. B—— is at the Métropole; you can 
telephone him, and he will tell you that things are so. Iam 
quite sure that you will not go to Preston to-night. I do 
not want you to be disheartened about that machine; it is 
a good machine ; but the delay will give you time to go to 
America,and that will be excellent for both youand M——.’ 

“On receiving that message, which,” said Mr. Stead, 
“‘] did not expect in the least, for I had no reason what- 
ever to believe that anything had gone wrong with the 
machine, I telephoned to the Métropole, and four d that 
Mr. B. was there. 1 had expected he would be at Pres- 
ton, He came round in the afternoon looking haggard 
and ill, I asked him what was the matter. He said 
that his head was bad, and that the worry he had about 
that machine was enough to kill him. I said: ‘What 
is the matter?’ ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ yesterday, you know, 
I bad the Chairman of our American Board there, and 
that machine no sooner got sterted than two of the 
springs broke whick clip the paper and carry it round 
thecylinder. The result was the trial could not go on. 
I was so put out that I was physically sick, and my 
head is bad yet.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ what about going down 
to Preston to-night; the machine will have to be re- 
paired.’ I then smiled and said, ‘I knew all that before 
you came,’ and produced the journal which I have just 
shown you, and read the message which had been writ- 
ten with my band at ten o’clock that morning.” 

“And you had absolutely no other communication 
about the machine than that from ‘Julia,’ and until you 
received her message you fully intended going to Pres- 
ton; and had no suspicion that Mr. B was at the 
Métropole ; and you did not go to Preston, but went 
home?” 

‘‘T had absolutely no other communication, and the 
message from ‘Julia’ changed all my plans. Thus I 
know that an Intelligence which is not my own mind is 
able to and does occasionally communicate things to me 
of which I know nothing. That is a verified and verifi- 
able fact,” 

** How far does your Intelligence know things that are 
going to happen?’ I hadin my mind thé fate of gov- 
ernments, the outcome of elections, the result of horse 
races, etc., tho Idid not mention any of these to Mr. 
Stead. 

“What she says is this: That sometimes she is able to 
see what is going to happen, but she is not allowed to 
communicate. Sometimes she is permitted to commu- 
nicate such information, and at other times she doesn’t 
know anything at all about it any more than we do.” 

“Can you give me any instance of this prevision on 
the part of your ‘Intelligence? ’” 

‘Certainly. The very first day on which she ever 
wrote with my hand she made a statement as to some- 
thing that was to happen to a friend of mine concerning 
a lorg journey which she was about to take in the 
autumn. My friend laughed at the prediction, and said 
that it was absurd. So did every one connected with 
her. But the Intelligence that controls my hand calmly 
and constantly repeated her assertion. My friend, she 
said, would make that journey, notwithstanding every- 
thing that seemed against it. When my friend made en- 
gagements to attend public meetings in October or No- 
vember of which I knew nothing, my hand wrote remon- 
strances saying that the engagements had been made, 
but that they would have to be cancelled as the journey 
would have to be taken. Down to the very last my 
friend ridiculed the story and laughed at the idea that 
she should alter her public engagements merely because 
my hand said she had to take a long journey which she 
was quite determined not to take. All the same it came 
true to the very letter.” 

I remarked to Mr. Stead that if what he regards as his 
own ‘‘ particular patent pet discovery ” should stand the 
test of time, it would give him, as a journalist, a 
supreme advantage over others. ‘‘ Exactly,” he replied, 
“simply incalculable, Think of what a change would 
be affected by being able to receive a message from the 
heart of Russia or America instantaneously without the 
use of telephone, telegraph, or any other mechanical 
medium of communication.” At present, however, the 
system is but in its experimental stages and is not always 
to be relied upon. Happily, all these things are to be 
investigated by the Society for Psychical Research. 
Mr. Stead has offered to lay the evidence before them, 
and before passing any judgment we must wait for their 
verdict. 

Mr, Stead takes all these wonders quite calmly, as if 
they were all ordinary incidents in his day’s work. 
“Apart from the journalistic value of this discovery,” I 
said, ‘‘ is there any utility in spirit-return ?” 

“The right question to ask is not whether there is 
utility in it but whether there is truth in it,” he replied. 
“You asked me just now about the correspondence in 
the Daily Chronicle under the heading, ‘Is Christianity 
Played Out? Have you reflected for a moment what 














the consequences would be if the fact of spirit com- 
munion, and the permanence of the individual after 
death could be scientifically demonstrated ?” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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FOUR JANUARY DAYS IN KANSAS. 


BY "RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. 





Days of brightness and prophecy are the four, The 
Sunflower State still wears her mantle of congealed 
snow, mottled over vast prairie surfaces by stubs of In- 
dian corn and stubble of exuberant wheat. The strength 
of winter is broken, say the citizens; and in the cold, 
bracing, springlike atmosphere is the promise of another 
abundant harvest. The valueof the Kansas wheat crop 
on the spot in 1892’ was over $37;000,000, thatof other ce- 
reals $64,000,000, or in the aggegate $101,500,000. John R. 
Mulvane, whose figures are not of the highest, conserva- 
tively estimates the surplus of agricultural and pastoral 
products in 1892 that must go into the outside markets 
at $92,500,000. This, for a population of less than two 
million souls, is not a justifying exhibit for ‘* calamity 
howlers,” of whom more hereafter. 

The largest yield per acre, and at the least cost of pro- 
duction, is in the western half of the State. Is it any 
wonder that foresighted speculators are buying up 
lands at present depreciated prices? One New York 
legal firm is buying mortgages of despairing holders at 
one-fourth their surface value, and a Western gentleman 
has just picked up 50,000 acres of excellent farming lands 
at less than five dollars per acre. They have bought, and 
are buying, because they believe it will pay—and believe 
on the evidence of the facts adduced. If it will pay them 
to buy and hold for sale at higher prices, why will it not 
pay mortgagees and owners to hold their own until the 
better times—seemingly not in the far distance—arrive ? 
One of the latest utterances of United States Senator 
Preston B, Plumb, was: ‘‘ The time is not far off when 
every holder of 160 acres of Kansas land will be consid- 
ered well-to-do.” 

Certain it is that the mortgagors of Kansas are rap- 
idly paying off their loans, and that the probability is 
almost a certainty that for every dollar added to aggre- 
gate indebtedness from one to ten must be subtracted 
from it. 

Then why—if the facts be as officially stated, and as 
leading business men are eager to prove—is the general 
public so distrustful of Kansas? The answer is to be 
found in the biennial Legislature now in session at the 
beautiful but unfinished State House at Topeka. The 
Legislature sits for fifty days only in the course of two 
years, and these fifty days are quite long enough for the 
accomplishment of much good or the perpetration of 
great evil. The latter seems likely to be the pres@mt re- 
sult, and that because of the intense anxiety of the Pop- 
ulist Party to give legislative and administrative expres- 
sion to its convictions or wishes. 

Introduced to the halls in which the Senate and Repre- 
sentatives were respectively in session, the quietness and 
homeliness of each were little in accord with the chaotic 
condition of the political situation. Briefly sketched 
that is as follows : The State officers are nominally Pop- 
ulist, elected through the support given by the Demo- 
crats to the People’s Party. In the Senate the Populists 
are in the unquestioned majority. Of 125 members of 
the lower house of the Legislature, the Populists elected 
58, the Republicans 63, the Democrats 3, and the Inde- 
pendents 1—the Republicans having a majority of one. 
The results of the election were duly ascertained by the 
Board of Canvassers, of whom the Populist Attorney- 
General was onc, and certificates were issued to the 
elected. Sixty-four instead of sixty-three certificates 
were issued to the Republicans, but one of them declined 
to receive his because it rightfully belonged to his Dem- 
ocratic competitor. The error of the county clerk, which 
occasioned the wrong issue, could be corrected only by 
the House. Populists took advantage of technicalities, 
and insisted that Republicans who were postmasters 
when elected were, by virtue of that fact, disqualified to 
take their seats, even tho they had resigned after elec- 
tion, and this in presence of the fact that three of their 
own number were postmasters themselves. Precedents 
counted for nothing. The Populists, tho confessedly in 
the elected minority, resolved to organize the House and 
to take the law into their own hands, 

When the Legislature convened, the Republican ma- 
jority appointed a temporary chairman, but the Populist 
Secretary of State refused either to call the roll, or to 

give him a list of members holding certificates. This, 
however, was supplied by certified copies of the roll, 
from which the call was made, and the organization 
completed. The Populists refused to vote, got posses- 
sion of the.roll held by the Secretary of State, and in 
calling itsubstituted the names of persons not elected 
to, but contesting eleven seats. Into this illegal and 
revolutionary action—characterized as such by the in- 
dignant Populist Attorney-General—the Republicans 
claim that their opponents were fraudulently misled. 
Thence ensued the unseemly spectacle of two claimant 
speakers, two chief clerks, two sergeants-at-arms and 
two sets of subordinate officers. Right or wrong the 
Populists adhered to their position,and rejected anything 
that offered fair and legal settlement of difficulties. 
Populist Governor and Senate recognized their organiza- 


tion of the House and that against the protest of some 
conscientious Populist members and officials who saw 
that no real business could be done save in harmony 
with formsof law. The Democrats deserted them to aid 
the Republicans, but whether aiding the Populists who 
are about thirty-one per cent. of the people of the State, 
or the Repulicans who number about forty-seven per 
cent. cheekily demanded the United States senatorship 
as the price of their invaluable assistance. 

Verily the muddle was, and is, anything but a pleas- 
ant one. Nothing could be more decorous than the 
Senate ; nothing more honest, sincere, and heart-touch- 
ing than the House, as represented by the Populists 
in session. It did not merit the caricature of a wit 
who, with squirrel rifle on his shoulder, a dozen old 
horse pistols in his belt,and a sombrero the size of a 
small umbrella on his head, marched up Kansas 
Avenue, announcing that he was going to organize the 
House. 

The Populists are to be credited with patriotic im- 
pulses and with good intentions. But what their prin- 
ciples are, what the end they are aiming at, and how 
they propose to get there, are unclear as Robert Hall’s 
‘continent of mud.” In vain was authentic exposition 
sought from Senators, editors, lawyers, friends, and 
political enemies, ‘Our principles are variable,” said 
one honest and virtuous representative, *‘and are taken 
up as occasion may require.” 
formulated by him. 

Tho Kansas Populists are under the leadership to a 
great extent, of Judges Doster and Webb, and of Messrs. 
Breidenthal and Clements. The two first, as skilled and 
able lawyers, should be safe leaders. But they are not. 
Opponents charge them with defying alike the spirit and 
letter of the law, which the two latter are said to hold in 
utter contempt. Were we to describe the end at which 
the majority of the Populists aim, we should say that it 
is neither Anarchy, nor Communism, nor Social-Democ- 
racy, but Christian Socialism ; that their political meth- 
ods are deplorably at fault, and that the fault is due to 
self-seeking, incompetent advisers. 

There are more notions in this almost purely Ameri- 
can State of Kansas—notions straight, crooked, cranky ;° 
notions strong, soft and supple—to the square league 
than in any other State of the Union. Women are de- 
servedly held in the highest reverence, and one woman 
is a remarkable, magnetic, leading political power there 
at the present time. That woman is Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, of Wichita, Kan., Irish by birth, ideally Yankee 
in mental construction and habit, a true wife and 
mother, about forty-five or fifty years of age, of no 
specially imposing personality except when talking, she 
is one of the most influential leaders of the Populist 
Party. Crowds gather as she speaks, and are held spell- 
bound by her eloquence. Her remarks cluster around 
three points—land, money and transportation. The un- 
earned increment of value in the firsi she insists, with 
Henry George, belongs to the people, because created by 
their energy and resources. Money should be in green- 
backs issued by the Government, and secured by all the 
wealth, Teal and personal, of the United States. Loans 
of these issues should be made—say at two per cent. per 
annum—-to borrowers on security of real or personal 
property. Transportation should be wholly under Gov- 
ernmental control, and railroads, telegraphs and public 
telephones owned by the people at large. In politics 
there should be no discrimination in respect of race, 
color, creed or sex. 

In these ideas there is nothing new or startling. The 
trend of social movement is toward the embodiment of 
some of them, Others are far ahead, or behind, or on 
one side, of popular political vision. Anyhow it can do 
little or no harm for herself and associates to propound 
and defend them, so long as they do so within the limits 
of just and equal laws. Her spirit and conversation at 
the interview in the House of Representatives were those 
of a model Christian lady. Such leaders must be met by 
sound argument and courteous treatment—never by de- 
nunciation as anarchists and socialists. In so doing the 
false will be separated from the true, and progress 
toward the ideal commonwealth be accomplished. 

Since that visit to the State House, Judge Jobn Martin 
has received the Populist election to the United States 
Senate. He avows himself to be a Democrat, in favor of 
the unlimited coinage of silver, and without limitation 
as to its debt-paying power, an opponent of the National 
banks, in favor of an income tax, ‘‘ or what may be even 
better, a graded property tax,” in favor of radical control 
rather than ownership of the railroads, and of electing 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 

Mrs. Lease says emphatically that his election means 
death to the Populist Party, and Mrs, Diggs that it com- 
mitted suicide in choosing him, It is by no means cer- 
tain that he will be allowed to take, or if to take to 
retain his seat. Against this the Republicans unani- 
mously protest; have also elected a United States Sena- 
tor, and refer the whole matter to the United States 
Senate for decision. 

Whatever the outcome of this distressing imbroglio 
may be, one thing is clear to outside observers who are 
personally acquainted with the central Commonwealth, 
and that is that the issue will be satisfactory. The 
churches are speaking in clear and positive tones. The 
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certain sounds. The churches—thank God! not the 
saloons—are the controlling powers in the community, 
and crowd their respective sanctuaries every Lord’s 
Day. ‘‘ Tothe Word and to the testimony.” God’s Word, 
written under the unerring guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
supplies principles of action that will work ovt full sal- 
vation. 
Topeka, Kan. 
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THE VAN BURENS AND THE NEW YORK 
BARNBURNERS. 


BY THE HON. L. E, CHITTENDEN, 


REGISTRAR OF THE TREASURY UNDER PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 





In June, 1848, the feud between the Barn-Burners and 
the Hunkers of New York was at feverheat. The Even- 
ing Post was the organ, ‘‘ Prince” John Van Buren the 
recognized leader of the Barnburners, One of the first 
and most encouraging evidences that our movement be- 
gun at Montpelier was attracting attention was a letter 
from William C. Bryant, then chief editor of the Even- 
ing Post, urging us to persevere and either nominate a 
State ticket or adopt the candidates of the Liberty Party. 
We had already determined to adopt those candidates, 
for they were men of worth and ability. 

During the last week in June I received a letter from 
John Van Buren urging me to come to Albany on the 
first of July. On reaching that city, I was, on the morn- 
ing of July 2d, introduced to a party of gentlemen, some 
of whom I think have been members of about every po- 
litical party which has since been formed. Icannot now 
recall the names of all of them. Prince John Van 
Buren was by common consent the leader, I remember 
also N. S. Benton, at one time Secretary of State, Judge 
James of Ogdensburgh, and Cassidy, afterward editor of 
the Albany Atlas, at first a Free-soil sheet, but after- 
ward transferred with its editor to the Argus, an ultra- 
Hunker journal. There too I first met William Curtis 
Noyes, and formed a friendship interrupted only by his 
death. He appeared to be a genuine lover of freedom, a 
sharp fighter, and a determined, but fair and honorable 
opponent of the slave power. Among the party there 
was also another young lawyer from New York City. 
He was said to be an immense card—a man of extraor- 
dinary brilliancy and adroitness. He had just written 
some excoriation of the Hunkers which had given him 
great éclat, His name was Samuel J. Tilden. He was 
understood to breathe no atmosphere that was not satu- 
rated with hatred of the Hunker Democracy, 

It was very apparent at the first meeting that the ob- 
ject of these gentlemen was to defeat General Cass, 
rather than to restrict slavery. Cass had received the 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency and was sup- 
ported by the Hunker wing of the New York Democra- 
cy. The Barnburners had bolted his nomination, and 
had decided to hold another convention and nominate 
ex-President Van Buren on a Free-soil platform, The 
purpose of the meeting at Albany was to frame the call 
and fix the time for that convention, and the grave 
question for decision was whether the call should be 
made broad enough to invite such men as Charles Sum- 
ner and Charles Francis Adams, who had never been 
either Democrats or Abolitionists. 

The question seemed to be one of policy If these men 
were excluded, the convention would be held by the 
Barnburners only. This party had little strength out- 
side the State of New York—nct enough, it was feared, 
to defeat General Cass if it was exerted for a third can- 
didate. On the other hand the Barnburners were loyal 
to the Constitution and would not affiliate with men 
who believed in disregarding its provisions as the Aboli- 
tionists were quite prepared to do. Tilden seemed to be 
the leader of those who favored a restricted call, 
Mr. Noyes of the Liberals, while John Van Buren had 
not yet declared himself either way. 

For two days the debate went on. Toward evening it 
became acrimonious; but the inimitable humor of Prince 
-John, and the excellent dinners he gave us at a private 
residence on Capitol Hill, restored harmony. We had 
reached cigars at the dinner on the third of July, when, 
as if the idea had just struck him, the Prince exclaimed: 
‘* Let us adjourn this debate and go to the theater! To- 
morrow morning we will drive down to Lindenwald and 
spend the Fourth with father. He shall give us a good 
dinner and help us to a settlement of this question.” 

The proposal met with universal favor. I had all the 
curiosity of youth for a near view of the ex-President, 
which I may here say was the more memorable 
since it was the only one I ever had. I did not 
feel much interest in the question, for its decision 
either way would not modify our action. But there 
were others who thought that it was prudent, in a mat- 
ter of so much importance, to avail themselves of the 
wisdom and experience of the sage of Kinderhook. 

Early the next morning Prince John called at my 
hotel, himself driving a pair of horses and a light Con- 
cord wagon. He insisted that I should carry my port- 
manteau, as we might pass the night elsewhere than in 
Albany. 

The drive was as delightful as the subsequent visit, 
and both were memorable. The road, along which we 
bowled at a speed of nearly ten miles an hour, was shaded 
almost the entire di-tance from the rays of the summer 
sun, and so lively and amusing was my companion that I 





was unconscious of the lapse of time, nor can I now tell 


theJength of thedrive. His mind seemed preoccupied by 
General Cass. I learned how sharp hits were made in 
public speeches, for he was to make an address some- 
where about General Cass, and for a part of the drive 
he was employed in casting and recasting the figures of 
speech to be used in the delineation of his person and 
character. Brilliant as he was, I discovered that the 
best of his apparently impromptu expressions were the 
fruit of very careful preparation. 

I was disappointed in the linden trees that gave their 
name to the country home of the venerable ex-President. 
We would bave called them in Vermont rather inferior 
basswoods. But with the hearty welcome which shone 
from the sunny face of the active, sprightly man who 
met us at his gate and threw his arms around the neck 
of his stalwart son, I was charmed and delighted. How 
plain of speech are the eye and the arm. There was all 
the fervor of boyhood in the meeting of this distin- 
guished son with an honored father. It told of amutual 
love, warm, cheering and unbroken, from the cradle of 
the one to the waiting tomb of the other. Some might 
have deemed them careless of each other’s sensibilities. 
All that day they hurled their shafts of wit at each other, 
but the closest observer could discover no instant in 
which the Attorney-General of New York forgot the re- 
spect due to his honored father and the ex-President of 
the United States. 

In addition to his guests from Albany, several of his 
neighbors called upon Mr. Van Buren, and the day 
passed in political and general conversation, in his pleas- 
ant grounds. I had an experience of that marvelous in- 
fluence which our host was reported to exercise over 
those with whom he came in contact. His first inquiry 
of me was concerning a Vermonter for whom I had a 
high esteem. 

‘* William C. Bradley and I entered Congress togeth- 
er,” he said; ‘‘and Mr. Bradley but for his deafness 
would have been the more successful man. He had no 
superior intellectually, and was the peer of any member 
of either House.” 

He spoke of Judges Phelps and Collamer and also of 
Judge Chipman in terms so complimentary that I was 
proud of Vermont, and charmed with Mr. Van Buren. 
Altho our host was probably informed of the occasion 
of our visit, the day passed without any reference to it. 
After a delightful dinner, the cloth was removed, and 
then Prince John made a brief but entirely fair state- 
ment of the point of difference. William Curtis Noyes, 
who was a master of the art of concise statement, gave 
the reasons on one side, and Mr. Tilden on the other. 
There was a very mischievous twinkle in the eyes of the 
ex-President as he said : 

‘*Tegim delighted with your success, Mr. Tilden. I 
was not aware before that the Barnburners were so 
strong.” 

‘“T have said nothing about our strength, Mr, Van 
Buren !” replied Mr. Tilden. 

‘*True ; you have only implied it,” answered our host. 
** You must be very strong if you are already picking 
and choosing from the recruits who offer themselves for 
enlistment. I had supposed that we wanted every man 
who was opposed to the extension of slavery. Would it 
not be well first of all to defeat General Cass, and show 
the pro-slavery party that they shall not invade free 
soil’ To that end, is not the vote of Gerrit Smith just as 
weighty as that of Judge Martin Grover?” 

A brief sentence followed, broken at length by Mr. 
Tilden. 

‘*Thad half converted myself,” he said. ‘‘Mr. Van 
Buren is to be our candidate. His opinion is obvious. 
Unless some gentleman wishes to discuss the subject 
further, I move the adoption of the call for a national 
Free-soil Convention, presented by Mr. Noyes, and that 
the Convention be held at Buffalo on the 9th day of 
August.” 

There were several seconds, and the motion was unani- 
mously adopted. Our mission was ended. Subsequent 
events are now historical. The Convention was held ; 
Mr. Van Buren was nominated ; and, after a sharp cam- 
paign, General Cass was defeated and General Taylor 
elected. 

I recall one of the incidents of our dinner at Linden- 
wald, which serves to illustrate the unconventional rela- 
tions which existed between the ex-President and his 
son. The plate set before me for one of the courses was 
most exquisitely decorated, and with the gaucherie of 
an inexperienced curiosity I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to turn it over and look for the maker’s mark. 

‘Ts not that a beautiful piece of china?’ inquired the 
Prince. ‘‘It has a history. It belongs to a dinner set 
made at Sévres for the King of Italy, before the fall of 
Napoleon. I discovered it in Paris, and altho it was ex- 
pensive, I purchased it and presented it to my father. 
Ought he net to be grateful for such a magnificent 
present ?”’ 

‘** Indeed I am grateful,” said the ex-President ; *‘ per- 
haps more grateful for this than for another present you 
made me about the same time.” 

‘* Another present ! What was it? I do not remember 
it,” said his son. 

‘Tt was a bill of exchange for acceptance for some- 
thing more than the cost of the china!’ replied the 
elder, 








‘*Yes! yes!” said the Prince, ‘“‘I intended that the 
entire transaction should represent a beautiful case of 
filial and paternal affection. I presented you with the 
china—that was filial. You paid for it—that wag 
paternal, Could anything be more complete ?” 

We slept at Lindenwald. The next morning I break. 
fasted with the ex-President and his son. Our wagon 
was at the gate. Holding my hand in his, the vener- 
able host said kindly : ‘‘ Young man, you have chosen a 
good part. Persevere to the end, which you may see, but 
Ishallnot. The recent aggressions of the slave power 
may destroy the old parties, but they will perpetuate the 
Republic. You have enlisted under the banner of Free- 
soil. Carry it forward to victory. The contest: may be 
long. I foresee that it will not be ended by the present 
campaign. Slavery cannot exist long under restrictions. 
It must expand or perish. The great Northwest, by the 
consent of the South, has been consecrated to Freedom, 
Her rights must be maintained at any cost. To your 
generation is committed the high duty of maintaining 
them, and of making our beloved country, permanently 
and truly, ‘ The land of the free and the home of the 
brave.’” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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MR. MOODY AT NORTHFIELD. 
FROM A SCHOOLGIRL’S LETTER. 
East NORTHFIELD, December —, 1892, 

My dear A.:—I want to tell you that Mr, Moody is 
back, safe, sound and well. You would think he was 
sound if you could see him, heis such a big man; not 
tall, perhaps as tallas Dr, B., but very much larger the 
other way. J, like nearly every one else, have been disap- 
pointed in him ; that is, I have, and I have not. 

I have been disappointed in his looks and in himself in 
this way—of course I have only seen him this once ; but 
he does not act like a man who has done the great work 
which he has, or like a man that considers himself of any 
importance ; and I don’t suppose he does. He came last 
night, and the boys from his school, probably three hun- 
dred or more of them, all went to the station to meet him ; 
and when the train came in they shouted and sung and 
rushed about and around him to shake hands with him 
and bid him welcome. : 

The station is about two miles from here, so we girls 
from the school went down to the road where he would 
pass. There were quite a number of carriages, but, as 
soon asthe one he was in came in sight, the girls set up 
the training-school cry. It sounds like this: 

* Rah, rah, rah; tra, la, rule; 
Northfield, Northfield training school,” 
only instead of singing it, ‘‘ Northfield, Northfield train- 
ing school” we substituted ‘‘D. L. Moody's training 
school,” so it was 
* Rah, rah, rah; tra, la, rule, 
D. L. Moody’s training school.” 

I never sang it before, for it always seemed so queer to 
me to yellso; but last night when I got a glimpse of 
him, and thought of all the good he had done and how 
much he looked like an ordinary man still, I just had to 
cheer him too. He stopped his carriage a minute to 
salute us, and tell us how glad he was tosee us, and then 
drove on, when we started up his favorite hymn : 

‘** Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
Then, when he had got a quarter of a mile further, 
there were all the seminary girls with their cry (I don’t 
know it) and a song dedicated to him. 

After allthis it would be pardonable in him, I think, 
if he should conduct himself as if he was some wonderful 
man and try to make us feel it ; but he does not, and that 
is where he hasfailed in meeting my expectations, only 
he has gone ahead of my expectations in this respect ; I 
believe he is twenty times a better man than I thought. 
It is so often that we see evangelists and ministers who 
have done some good work, tho, perhaps, not nearly 80 
much as he. who by their very presence strike awe to 
your soul, and you feel as tho you wouldn’t dare speak to 
them ; but Moody gues around and seems as if he could 
put himself on a level with any old fellow, tho at the 
same time he seems a perfect gentleman, and, as he does 
not appear polished at all, he strikes us all as a whole 
man. 

He told us about the accident to the ship he was in. He 
said they were out at sea several hundred miles and he 
was in his berth, as he usually was when on the oceaD 
(seasick), when the crash came, and it seemed as tho the 
bottom of the vessel had been stove to pieces. His son 
soon came and told him what the accident was. Then 
he described the situation, and he said he believed the 
ship was saved in answer to prayer ; and I think it must 
have been, too. He said he did not believe that it was 
his prayer alone, but that hundreds prayed as they had 
never prayed before. 

He said he prayed as he always did, but did not think 
it advisable to have a general prayer-meeting at first or 
to talk about religion, as there was such a terrible straiD 
on the minds of the people ; that he and some others had 
all they could do to keep cheerful, and so keep the minds 
of the people off their peril. He said ten women lost 
their reason and had to be confined ; three men had their 
revolvers ready to shoot themselves if the ship went 
down, as they said they would rather die that way. 
life-preservers and lifeboats were in readiness, and the 
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captain with his firearms all ready to shoot any of his 
men who did not obey orders. 

Then he spoke of his own feelings when-he had to 
face death—and he looked for a moment as tho he could 
not stand any longer to tell the rest; but he recovered 
and went on. He said he did not feel afraid on account 
of his sins ; but the thought of actually looking into his 
own grave (which he thought he was doing for hours), 
and never seeing his family, was almost more than he 
couldendure. This feeling lasted until he had to pray 
with some one; so General Howard, his son and him- 
self had a prayer-meeting in his stateroom, and then he 
did not feel satisfied until he had the prayer-meeting 
all together. He said when he took his Bible to read to 
them it seemed like a new one, and what he read had a 
new meaning, and he had literally to believe what he 
read ; and when he got through he told the people that 
he believed that God would bring him to his desired ha- 
ven. It might be Northfield. or it might be Heaven ; 
the will of the Lord be done.” After that meeting he 
said he had perfect peace. 

Some people, he said, thought they must have had a 
continual prayer-meeting ; but they had too much to do 
to keep the people quiet and their minds off the situa- 
tion. He said he never told so many stories in his life ; 
he just raked up every story he had heard for the last 
t venty years, to tell the people and get them to laugh, if 
possible, and feel comparatively safe for the moment. 

He said at their prayer-meeting he read Psalms 91 and 
107 from the 19th to the 31st verses, and some thought he 
had made up that part of the 107th Psalm for the occa- 
sion; and he had to take his Bible and let them see it. 
He said that was a good description of their condition, 
all but the 26th verse ; for if that had been the case they 
would have sunk, never to come up again. 

The ‘‘ Lake Huron” that towed them in was a 3,000 ton 
something, while their ship was a 7,000 tons something 
—perhaps you know what it is, I have forgotten what he 
called it; that they were afraid she could not do it, that 
her cables would break, or something. But he said he 
did not feel afraid at all; that the Lord had begun to 
answer their prayer, and that he would save them. 

I begin to feel that if God can save people in the sea, 
he can take care cf me the rest of my life. I think that 
Moody’s talk did me more good than a sermon. He said 
that he knew that was what we wanted to hear, and he 
wished to tell us in a bunch, and so have it out of the 
way. He doesn’t like to talk about it all the time. 
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PRESBYTERY VERSUS GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BY PROF, JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D. 











THE unprecedented action of certain presbyteries on 
the Revision Overtures, or rather on the General Assem- 
bly for submitting the Overtures in the way they did not 
approve, will bring before the Assembly of 1898 another 
grave question for decision, Whether an interpretation 
of an article of the Form of Government by the highest 
court of the Church is binding on the lower courts. 

In the Assembly of 1892, when a motion to submit the 
Revision Overtures to the presbyteries was under con- 
sideration, Mr. Junkin moved as a substitute ‘‘ that the 
Report of the Revision Committee be referred to a new 
committee appointed in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 3, Chapter XXIII of the Form of Govern- 
ment, 

The section referred to is as follows : 

“Before any alterations or amendments of the Confes- 
sion of Faith or the Larger or Shorter Catechism, pro- 
posed by the General Assembly, shall be trausmitted to the 
presbyteries, the General Assembly shall appoint, to con- 
sider the subject, a committee of ministers and ruling 
elders, in number not less than fifteen, of whom not more 
than two shall be from one synod, and the committee shall 
report its recommendations to the Assembly next ensuing 
for action.” 

Mr. J. maintained that as the Revision Committee, 
app »inted in 1890 and reappointed May 22d, 1891, had in 
several instances more than two members from the same 
synod, it was not constituted in accordance with Sec. 
3, Chap. XXIII, which became the law of the Church, 
June Ist, 1891, and to submit the Overtures without re- 
ferring them to a new committee as propossed would be 
4 Violation of the Constitution, 

Dr. W. C. Roberts, Chairman of the Revision Com- 
mittee, replied, and maintained, that the object of Sec. 
3, Chap, XXUI—namely, to prevent the submission to 
the presbyteries of a proposed amendment of the Con- 
fession that had not been deliberately considered by a 
committee on which the different sections of the Church 
Were duly represented—had been carefully provided for 
and effectually secured by action of the Assembly prior 
to the adoption of the new Chapter on Amendments ; 
that this being a notorious fact, in the discussions in the 
Assembly of 1890 on the proposed new chapter and sub- 
Sequently on the appointment of the Revision Commit- 
tee, in the discussions during the following year in the 
Presbyteries aud religious press, and in the Assembly of 
1891, which reappointed the Revision Committee and an- 
nounced the adoption of the new Chapter by the presby- 
teries, it was never suggested that the adoption of the 
Chapter would require the re-constitution of the Revi- 
sion Committee and a re-revision of the Confession of 
Faith. Dr. R, accordingly maintained that the leg- 
itlative bodies concerned in the enactment of Chap. 





XXIII, never intended that the rule in Sec. 3 should 
be applied to the Revision Committee, and consequently 
Mr, J.’s contention that the submission of the Over- 
tures as recommended by the Committee would bea 
violation of the Constitution was wholly unfounded. 

The question at issue having been thus distinctly. pre- 
sented the motion of Mr. J. was laid on the table by a de- 
cisive vote, and the motion to submit the Overtures was 
adopted. This action was a decision by the highest 
court of the Church as to the intent and meaning of the 
section of the form of government in question. 

About 50 of the 550 members of the Assembly entered 
a protest against -this decision. Heretofore this has 
been regarded as exhausting constitutional opposition to 
an interpretation of the Form of Government by the As- 
sembly. The presbyteries referred to, however, have 
taken the unprecedented course of refusing to accept the 
Assembly’s decision, and avowedly on the ground of its 
unconstitutionality, in their judgment, have declined to 
take action on the overtures as directed by the Assem- 
bly. This novel proceeding will come before the Assem- 
bly of 1893 for consideration on the report of the com- 
mittee to canvass the replies to the Overtures, and it 
will be for the Assembly to decide whether it shall be 
allowed to pass without censure and become a danger- 
ous precedent. 

There were two decisions of the Assembly of 1892 inter- 
preting our Form of Government, against which pro- 
tests were entered, signed by about the same number of 
members—the case mentioned, and that of the right of 
appeal by the Committee of Prosecution in the Briggs 
case. Nodoubta majority of the Presbytery of New 
York regarded the decision in the latter case as uncon- 
stitutional, yet when the issue was raised at the recent 
trial the Presbytery showed its ecclesiastcial orthodoxy 
by deciding, without hesitation, to acquiesce in the deci- 
sion of the Assembly. It may be said that in the one 
case the Assembly was acting in its judicial capacity, in 
the other in its legislative. But where is it either ex- 
pressed or implied in its Form of Government that a de- 
cision by the Assembly as to the intent and meaning of 
an ecclesiastical law, is binding on the lower courts if 
the law in question relate to a judicial matter but not 
binding if it relate to a matter of legislation. 

It has been said in justification of the presbyterial ac- 
tion referred to, that the action of the Assembly in sub- 
mitting the Overtures was ‘‘ hasty and inconsiderate.” 
But where is it either expressed or implied in the Form 
of Government that a presbytery is empowered to review 
the decisions of the General Assembly and disregard 
them if, in the judgment of the presbytery, the Assembly 
has not acted with due consideration. In this connection 
it may not be amiss to remark that in the advocacy of 
Mr. J.’s views by himself and others in the religious 
press since the meeting of the Assembly, so far as we are 
informed, there has been nothing added to his argument 
in the Assembly, and, on the other hand, the statements 
of fact by Dr. R., on which the decision was based, have 
not been called in question; the issue, therefore, was 
fully and fairly before the Assembly. 

It has been said that, in amending the Constitution, 
“‘the Assembly and the presbyteries are co-actors,” and 
‘*neither has any control morally or legally over the 
other.” In all ordinary cases of amendment, the Assem- 
bly and the Presbytery may be said to be co-actors in 
adopting an amendinent; but where is it expressed or 
implied in the Form of Government that they are co- 
actors in interpreting ecclesiastical law relating to the 
submission of an amendment, or any other subject? 
The Assembly of 1799, but eleven years after the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, evidently knew nothing of the 
theory that in this matter ‘‘neither has any control 
morally or legally over the other” when, in submitting 
the first Overture for an amendment, they said: ‘‘ The 
respective presbyteries were and are hereby required to 
send up to the next Assembly their opinion on the sec- 
tion of the Constitution referred to.” The Assembly of 
1834 certainly knew nothing of this theory when they 
resolved ‘‘ that the presbyteries which have not sent up 
their decisions on this subject [a proposed amendment of 
the Constitution] be required to send them to the next 
Assembly.” 

In deciding whether a presbytery should decline voting 
on the Overtures on the ground of the unconstitutionality 
of the Assembly’s action, we venture to suggest the fol- 
lowing facts and questions for consideration : 

1. Sec. 2, Chap. XXIII, expressly discriminates be- 
tween proposing and transmitting an amendment. It 
prescribes that before a certain class of proposed amend- 
ments shall be transmitted to the presbyteries they shall 
be referred to a committee ‘‘to consider the subject.” 
Does not this evidently imply that the amendments to 
which this section refers are amendments that have not 
been considered by an Assembly's committee? Is not 
the Assembly’s interpretation in question justified by the 
letter of the law as weli as by the unquestioned and un- 
questionable intention of the legislative bodies enact- 
ing it? 

2. However decided auy presbyter may be that the 
Assembly’s interpretation was erroneous, must he not 
admit that there is some ground for an honest difference 
of opinion on that subject ? 

3. However decided any presbyter may be that the 
action of the Assembly was unconstitutional, would he 


regardit as unconstitutional to accept the Assembly’s 
interpretation of the Constitution in his ecclesiastical 
action? 

4, If the Assembly’s interpretation were unquestion- 
ably erroneous, declining to vote on the Overtures would 
not correct the error—it would be simply voting indi- 
rectly in the negative on all the Overtures without any 
regard tothe merits of the changes proposed. If any 
presbytery feels constrained to express its disapproval 
of the action of the Assembly, could not this be done 
more unequivocally, equally effectually, and less objec- 
tionably, by a resolution? 

5. If a minority of even one-third the presbyteries de- 
sire the submission of an Overture for an amendment, 
the Form of Government, Sec. 5, Chap. XXIII, makes it 
‘obligatory on the Assembly to transmit it.” In 1890 
near two-thirds of the presbyteries expressed a ‘‘ desire 
for a revision of the Confession.” Accordingly a com- 
mittee of twenty-five ministers and elders, carefully 
selected as specially qualified for the responsible work, 
and by the manner of their nomination representative 
of every synod of the Church, was appointed by a 
unanimous vote of the Assembly to revise the Confession 
and was expressly designated, ‘‘ The Assemb!y’s Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Confession of Faith.” 
After two years’ faithful effort to discharge satisfactorily 
the duty assigned them—including a reference to the 
presbyteries, after one year’s deliberation, of proposed 
amendments, for consideration and suggestions—the 
committee reported, proposing with almost entire 
unanimity a number of amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that they be submitted by Overture to the 
presbyteries for their action. Had the Assembly refused 
to submit to the presbyteries’ amendments thus proposed 
would they have not violated the spirit, if not indeed 
the letter, of the requirement of Sec. 5, Chap, XXIII? 

6. While all have an equal interest in the form of ex- 
pression of the common faith of the Church, in voting 
on the Revision Overtures the wishes and judgment of a 
majority barely less than two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of the presbyteries may be defeated by a heteroge- 
neous minority barely exceeding one-third, made up of 
negative-voting and non-voting presbyteries ; the former 
including the opposite extremists—those who believe in 
the inerrancy of the Confession and are, therefore, op- 
posed to any revision, and those who regard the Con- 
fession irremediably objectionable and therefore prefer 
a new Creed. The latter, the non-voters, a tertium quid 
—those who desire revision but regard a satisfactory ex- 
pression of the faith of the Church as of less importance 
than the expression of their opinion of the Assembly’s 
interpretation of the Constitution, 

As to those who are opposed to revision it is a matter 
of indifference whether they express their opposition 
directly or indirectly. To those, however, whoapprove 
of revision but disapprove of the action of the Assembly, 
we respectfully submit, whether in view of all that has 
occurred during the past three years in bringing the 
movement for revision to its present stage, does not due 
regard for the wishes and judgment of Christian breth- 
ren, for the interests of the truth and the peace of the 
Church, to say nothing of due respect for the authority 
of the Genera! Assembly—demand, or at least justify, the 
adoption or rejection of the proposed amendments 
by voting squarely on their merits, instead of directly 
rejecting them without consideration, on a side issue— 
a side issue, moreover, based on a technicality of form 
which three successive assemblies have regarded as 
irrelevant? Or to put the question more definitely : If a 
presbytery is in favor of striking out of the Confession 
the declaration, ‘‘God hath foreordained some men and 
angels to everlasting death,” is he justified in voting to 
retain it on the ground that there were more than two 
members from the same synod on the committee that 
proposed its omission ? 

7. The failure of the present movement for revision, 
commenced and conducted under circumstances and 
conditions so favorable to success, would be regarded as 
demonstrating that any revision of the Confession is 
impracticable. The immediate result would be a dis- 
tracting agitation for a new Creed—some advocating it 
as a supplement to the Confession, others as a substitute 
for it. 

Would not such an agitation at the present crisis, 
with no prospect of a revised Confession, be seriously 
injurious to both the peace and the purity of the Church? 
Is there not grave reason toapprehend that it would 
precipitate and aggregate a schism which to many 
thoughtful observers of ‘‘ the signs of the times” seems 
to be impending ? 

In the above there has been a careful avoidance of the 
expression of opinion as to the authority of the Assem- 
bly to decide a question of doctrine not regularly brought 
before it by judicial process. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 





It is the custom of the Pope each year to give the 
“Golden Rose of Virtue,” a jewel valued at $50,000, and 
made in Rome by a famous goldsmith, to a female member 
of some ruling family in Europe. This year it is said that 
an archduchess of Austria, daughter of Archduke Charles 
and niece of the Emperor, will receive it. The young 
princess is twenty-three years of age and is abbess of a con- 
vent near Prague, to which only members of noble families 
are admitted. Last year the Golden Rose was given to the 





Queen of Portugal. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 


PEOPLE talked for ten days of the appointment by | 


President Harrison of Judge Howell Jackson to the 
place on the Supreme Court bench made vacant by the 
recent death of Mr. Lamar. They talked from their 
points of view—there are almost as many of these as 


| 





there are of those who talk. The one or two Republican | 


members from Tennessee are very bitter. They say that 
President Harrison has left Southern Republicans in a 
helpless condition ; that he has named for the Supreme 
Court a man who is devoted to States Rights notions, 
filléd to the brim with the oldest, most moss-grown feel- 
ings of sovereiga Statehood. Democrats in the House 
do not approve, because if it was to be a Democrat they 
would liked to have helped Mr, Cleveland in the selec- 
tion. Their choice might not have fallen upon Judge 
Jackson ; they would have taken some other Democrat, 
very likely. Other Democrats approve highly. The 
compatriots of Judge Jackson, who knew him when he 
was Senator seven years ago, all liked him personally 
and thought liighly of his judicial qualitles and of his 
training and education in the law. But they are divided 
on this appointment; they would like to have seen Mr, 
Cleveland choose the Democrat instead of his being 
picked out by a Republican. Then there are also 
men like those in the House who cannot see 
why Mr. Harrison should go out of the party 
at this, the last opportunity he willhave todo anything 
for it, and nominate from the incoming party. To this 
other Senators say Mr, Harrison is handicapped to a cer- 
tain extent by the fact that Mr. Cleveland, when he 
went out of office, did withhold some appointments he 
might have made, out of regard for the successor that 
was soon tocome. President Harrisun feels that; and, 
while he will not allow himself to be utterly fettered by 
it and withheld from his undoubted right to appoint up 
to March 4th at 12 o'clock, yet he so far fecls it as to ap- 
point from the party of his opponent. Wherein he also 
makes a point, in that he selects better, with less bias or 
party prejudice than a Democrat would show. These 
Senators also say that Judge Jackson is not a States 
Rights partisan ; that he takes the ordinary reading of 
the Constituiion, and that he is a thoroughly reorganized 
Southerner, He is not prejudiced by any feelings in the 
late Civil War, but has accepted the lessons it taught, 
and acts upon them. 

In all it made the question of confirmation by the Senate 
a very difficult thing upon which to found a prophecy. 
Some of the Republicans would approve, some Demo- 
crats would disapprove. It would not be surprising to 
have only a bare majority, or, on the other hand, an 
overwhelming vote in tavor of confirmation, 

The death of Mrs. Whitney was a shock to society 
people here, among whom she is wellremembered. She 
entertained more than any one else in the city during 
the four years she was here. She rode upon the topmost 
wave of popularity. Ler father was a Senator, her hus- 
band a Cabinet officer, there was not only political but 
personal friendship between herself and the Clevelands, 
and she had unlimited money. People looked on with 
surprise at the physical strength she showed in her 
apparent ability to give all the entertainments she did, 
and go to all that she did without breaking down. 

Late hours anda great many of them affected her 
contemporaries, but she seemed proof against inroads, 
People said : ** She is burning the candle at both ends”; 
but she looked so well, so bright and cheerful, and was 
so interested politically as well as socially in the life of 
the Capital that one could believe she bore a charmed 
life. I once heard a pathetic explanation of the reason 
why she plunged into society pleasures with such vigor; 
it may not be true, but I like to believe it, because it 
shows her affection for her children. 

She was abroad with her family in 1882, and while in 
Paris her little daughter was taken very ill, The brute 
of a landlord was alraid she might die in his house, and 
forced the family to move out from his roof, The child, 
whose illness was severe, was taken ina carriage from 
one hotel to another before they could find a landlord 
who would ‘admit them ; and, finally, the distracted 
mother saw her child die a few hours after they obtained 
shelter, with the feeling that the death had been hasten- 
ed, if not directly caused, by the relapse brought on in 
removing her. It affected Mrs. Whitney very seriously: 
she did not get over it for years ; and her friends, among 
them her brother, Colonel Payne, made her go into so- 
ciety, at firsttoturn her attention from her grief and 
give her health a chance to rally. We have all heard of 
the brutality of hotel keepers on the Continent in simi- 
lar matters, so that it is easy to believe Mrs. Whitney’s 
experience was exactly what was told me, 

The House and Senate both had interesting episodes 
within their borders last week. The House under the 
suspension of Rules on Monday was again made a field 
for filibuster. motions of all sorts, led by Mr. Kilgore, 
whose name, in conjunction with his works, makes one 
feel a sanguinary impulse to commit puns. The horest 
men of both parties who do not wish to see the few 
previous days wasted, sighed: Oh for an hour of Tom 
Reed! The Democrats are being punished by their own 
rules. They have decided over and over again to have 
no cloture and to let a minority govern—block the legis- 





lation of a great Government. They submitted to 
tedious roll-calls ; on one occasion the whole Congres- 


| sional Record was read aloud during the morning hour, 


and it was unusually trying that day for it contained 
names by columns, as if it were a genealogical chapter 
in the Bible. There are ten great Appropriation bills 
yet to come up, without which an extra session would 
have to be called, whether Mr. Cleveland wants to do it 
or not, because the Government must have money as 


| well as any other business. 


Mr. Hill, of New York, made his first speech in the 
Senate last week and received full attention from his 
colleagues. His subject was interesting, the repeal of 
the Silver Purchase Law. The way Mr. Hill managed 
the subject was most interesting of all. It was made to 
sound as if he were in favor of repeal, but more than all 
it sounded as if Mr. Hill expected to carry the Senate in 
the same manner that he has been accustomed to carry 
Tammany Hall. It was quite as mvch that feeling in 
some of the older Senators as fear of losing a Quarantine 
bill which made them vote against repeal. Mr. Teller, 
of Nevada, has said that if the Silver Purchase Bill is 
repealed there shail be no Quarantine bill. It sounds 
unpatriotic, for we must have one ; but probably stronger 
than that fear wasa dislike that Mr. Hill, one of the 
Senators, shou'd attempt to take the lead and force 
legislation on so important a matter as silver. In exam- 
ining the vote we see among those who voted against the 
repeal such names as Cullom, Dolph, Call, Carey, Black- 
burn, Platt, Daniel, and others, without regard of party 
or of previous action upon the question—men from the 
East as well cs the West, until one if forced to think 
that the vote was mo’e against Mr. Hill than against 
silver repeal. Mr. Sherman was consistent in voting for 
its repeal, and the yea vote has more Republican names 
than the nay; but among them are Brice, Coffey, Gib- 
sop, Gorman, and other Democrats. 

Many of both Houses think that this settles the ques- 
tion, and that there will be no silver legislation during 
the rest of the session, others are in favor of still show- 
ing fight. 

The ceremony of counting the electoral vote is mild- 
ly interesting, and always draws a crowd into the gal- 
leries ; but it is a sort of anticlimax, because we all know 
beforehand what the result is to be. 

The Senate went to the House in a body, at one o'clock 
on Wednesday, headed by Mr. Bassett, carrying the elec- 
toral votes in two boxes, made of cherry wood, and 
locked. The Vice President went up to the Speaker’s 
chair and sat down at the right of Mr. Crisp; the Sena- 
tors were given seats in the body of the House, Then Mr. 
Bassett, who has been the assistant-doorkeeper of the 
Senate, and as a page and doorkeeper has grown old in 
the service, unlocked the boxes and placed them on the 
Speaker’s desk. The electoral certificate of Alabama is 
always read first. Not that Alabama is the oldest or 
greatest of the States, it is because A comes first in the 
alpbabet. We have much more to be thankful for in 
the alphabet than simply the means of reading. Thanks 
to that invention we can often decide questions of prec- 
edence that might otherwise be very difficult things. 
The rest of the States followed, the certificates read 
a'ternately by Senator Hale, Senator Blackburn and Mr. 
Cabot Lodge, the future Senator from Massachusetts. 

The House was crowded, the galleries, even to the dip- 
lomatic, being filled. Mr. Springer made a motion to 
admit the wives and families of members to the floor of 
the House, which was carried, and many of them were 
admitted, chairs brought from the cloak rooms being 
provided for them, where the members did not give up 
their own, as many of them did. The whole house was 
a sea of faces, with varying dark colors where the mem- 
bers predominated, lighter and brighter in the galleries 
and on the floor where a group of ladies had clustered 
together. The reading was rather melancholy work to 
mavy Reputlicans. There were two bursts of applause, 
one was when the twenty-four votes of Illinois were an- 
nounced, all Democratic ; and the other at the end, when 
Vice President Morton read the formal announcement of 
the vote that makes Mr. Cleveland our next President. 
To my surprise this last applause was the clapping of 
hands only, and not very great or very long. I was 
amazed, for I expected the same wild outburst of rebel 
yells and hurrahing that [heard eight years ago ata 
similar ceremony when Mr. Cleveland was announced 
as our future President for the first time by Senator 
Edmunds. 

The thing most noticeable in the reading was the way 
in which the electors had not hesitated to express the 
choice of the party that had chosen them. Some of the 
States were, of course, solid for either one or the other 
candidate; but in the new Western States in one case 
the list had to be read name by name because each 
elector had voted for a d‘fferent candidate. In Califor- 
nia the first vote for President Harrison was one, and 
the rest were for Mr. Cleveland. Colorado was worse, 
giving itself to Weaver and Ficlds ; and the Senators 
around Mr. Teller made a good deal of fun for his bene- 
fit. The ceremony is not impressive, and was over in an 
hour. People even discovered an occasion for smiling 
when Vice President Morton could not find the key to 
open the second box of certificates, and fumbled about 
in his different pockets, like the bridegroom at the wed- 
ding who cannot find the ring. 





The Senators went back to their floor, and the House, 
emptied of its visitors in fifteen minutes, went to work 
again—that is, to filibustering, for fear the Quarantine 
bill would come up—and all things moved on as before, 

Down town there was a press of visitors at the houses 
of the Cabinet officers. They were all receiving for the 
last time, us the next Wednesday was the first of Lent, 
They were all kind enough to open their houses, and 
Mrs, Morton and Mrs. Wanamaker received a crowd of 
people and stood shaking hands through it all, with 
serenity and politeness, as if each person were an invited 
guest. I should like to ask these ladies if their parlors 
have suffered much damage from these four receptions 
where the American public can go and see how their 
officials live. The houses of Mr. Morton and Mr. Wana- 
maker are both filled with beautiful, expensive things, 
and it would be easy, one would think, to carry off some 
of them. But Americans of the sort that go to such re- 
ceptions are well-dressed, self-respecting people, and 
where they are not personal friends they have a friendly 
feeling mingled with curiosity, and that is all. I doubt 
if the beautiful things in the parlors of the Cabinet 
officers have suffered much at the hands of the Ameri- 
can public. 

The President began again last week the receptions at 
one o’clock which have been discontinued since the death 
of Mrs. Harrison, and the East room, having no longer 
the fear of scarlet fever, was open again to the public, 
There are a great many visitors in the city, and there 
was a number at this reception, in which one has a chance 
at least tosee and shake hands with one’s President, if 
there is not time to do anything more. They say that 
the East room sometimes suffers from the desire of peo- 
ple to havea souvenir. People carry off a snip of the 
fringe from a curtain or a tassel from the corner of a 
sofa, so that furniture in that room is often more dam- 
aged than worn. 


~~ 


UTAH AND STATEHOOD. 
ADDITIONAL OPINIONS. 


THE following communications have been received 
since those of last week went to press, concerning the 
advisability of admitting Utah to Statehood. 

VIEWS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE MORMON 
CHURCH. 


BY WILFORD WOODRUFF. 





Having been asked to indicate to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT the reasons which, in my judgment, jus- 
tify and require the admission of Utah to Statenood I 
submit the following : 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for a resident of one 
of the States, who has never lived under a territorial form 
of government, to appreciate the disadvantages of that 
system. It isan anomalous one ; so antagonistic to the 
genius of American institutions that we may well doubt 
if it was ever contemplated by the founders of our Gov- 
ernment, and certainly it can only be justified, as a tem- 
porary expedient, so long as a new commonwealth is un- 
able to bear the burdens and responsibilities of local self- 
government. 

The people of Utah, Jike those of her sister Territories, 
are denied a voice in the selection of the territorial offi- 
cers, of the three departments which constitute Amer- 
ican government; the executive and judicial branches 
are composed of Federal appointees, while the legislative 
department, which is supposed to reflect the sentiment 
and express the will of the people, is restricted by the 
power of the Governor to veto any or all acts of the Leg- 
islative Assembly, leaving it powerless to pass them over 
the veto. All prosecutions, whether arising under the 
laws of the United States or of the Territory, are insti- 
tuted and conducted by the United States Attorney. The 
United States Marshal serves process in Territorial as 
well as United States cases, and acts as warden of the 
penitentiary, where all criminals are confined. A Fed- 
eral commission, composed of five non-residents of the 
Territory, appointed by the President of the United 
States, has control of all the election machinery of the 
Territory. The commission appoints all the registration 
and election officers, canvasses the returns and issue: all 
certificates of election, even to members of the Legisla- 
ture. Such abridgment of the inherent rights of free- 
men should not be continued after the people have de- 
monstrated their ability to govern themselves. 

The Census of 1890 gives Utah a population of 207,905; 
more than the combined population of three adjoining 
States—Nevada, Idado and Wyoming. Three-fourths 
of the people are native-born Americans. 

The value of the property in the Territory is not less 
than $200,000,000. 

The mineral product for 1891 was worth over $16,000,- 
000. 

The agricultural product for 1891 exceeded $10,000,000 
in value. 

The wool clip for 1892 was about 13,500,000 pounds ; 
over 1,000,000 pounds were manufactured by Uiah mills. 

About 2,500,000 pounds of sugar was made from beets 
in 1892. 

Nearly 300,000 tons of salt was produced in 1891 and 
1892 by evaporation of the waters of the Great Salt Lake. 

There are 1,292 miles of railroads in Utah and 74 miles, 
of street railways, 
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Utah has an excellent free school system. The school 
property is worth about $1,500,000. There are nearly 
75,000 children of school age. Only about 5 per cent. of 
the people are illiterate. She has also a territorial uni- 
versity and agricultural college, Pupils receive the same 
training and instruction that are given in the best insti- 
tutions in the East. 

The charities of Utah are equal to the advanced civili- 
zation of the age. 

“As the statistics clearly show, the Territory is the 
home of a typical American people, endowed with the en- 
ergy and possessing the enterprise which has made this 
beautiful mountainous country the habitation of industry, 
refinement and wealth.” 

“As a temperate, orderly, law-abiding, industrious, 
thrifty people, the population of Utah have no superiors, 
and no people are freer from the vices that seem to be 
attendant upon humanity.” 

These are conceded facts, and they constitute some of 
the reasons which, in my judgment, justify and require 
the admission of Utah to Statehood. In the language of 
the House Committee on Territories (1st Session, 52d 
Congress) : 

“These people are capable of maintaining a government 
of their own, and there is no argument known to our in- 
stitutions which would deprive them of this common right 
of Americans, as there is none which is adequate to prove 
the propriety of throwing upon the people of the whole 
country, through the General Government, the burden of 
maintaining a system whichis at once unnecessary and 
un-American. ” 

Years ago the practice of polygamy by some of the 
Mormon people and the alleged union of Church and 
State were made the grounds for opposition to State- 
hood; but these objections are no longer available. The 
practice of polygamy has been discontinued, and the peo- 
ple are yielding a loyal obedience to the laws of the land. 
Polygamous marriages cannot now be contracted with 
the sanction of the Church. They are absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

It has been intimated by the opponents of Statehood 
that invidious legislation might be passed by the new 
State. There is not the slightest danger of such a con- 
tingency. We believe that all men are equal before the 
law, and to discriminate against any class, on account of 
social or religious differences would be wrong, both 
morally and legally. 

The changed conditions have produced a better feeling 
among all classes. Distrust and contention are being 
superseded by confidence and peace; and the doubts, 
which unjustly existed in the past, concerning the loy- 
alty of the people of Utah are fast being removed. 

The gracious act of amnesty by President Harrison 
was received with grateful appreciation by the people of 
Utah. It bore testimony to the world of the sincerity of 
their professions and helped to dispel the prejudice that 
has so long prevailed against them. When Congress, in 
its magnanimity and justice, shall clothe Utah with the 
sovereignty of Statehood, it will inspire the love and 
gratitude of a great commonwealth, that will stand 

foremost in the rank of progress and never falter in its 
devotion to the cause of human liberty. 

THE FIRST PRESIDENCY, SALT LAKE crry, UTAH. 





STATEHOOD SHOULD BE DEFERRED. 


BY T. C. ILIFF, D.D., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MeTHODIST MISSIONS. 





You request my opinion, in brief and compact 
words, of Statehood for Utah. First: Our population, 
225,000. justifies Statehood ; second, our developed and 
undeveloped resources justify Statehood ; third, the in- 
dustry, enterprise, general intelligence, peaceableness 
and morality of the people justify Statehood. Therefore, 
why not grant immediate Statehood to Utah? Because 
of the anomalous conditions. For forty years the bulk 
of population, known as Mormons, were taught an obedi- 
ence to leadership dangerous to free government. The 
authority claimed and exercised by the First Presidency 
of the Mormon Church resulted in practices and antago- 
nisms out of harmony with certain American institu- 
tions, Congress passed special legislation, the enforce- 
ment of which, tho most salutary in the end, was strenu- 
lously opposed by the Church authorities. Hundreds of 
the people, the chief leaders included, chose imprison- 
ment or voluntary exile rather than obedience to Con- 
gressional law against polygamy. 

Two years ago a change came. President Woodruff 
issued a manifesto suspending the practice of polygamy 
—NOTHING MORE. The political situation began to shift. 
The People’s Party (Mormon) disbanded in a day. Terri- 
torial, Democratic and Republican Parties were organ- 
ized. Prominent Mormons and ‘ Gentiles” alike joined 
these respective parties. A large proportion fought shy 
of the movement. Nevertheless matters politically are 
working advantageously along these lines. ‘The Mormon 
people are being educated in the American idea of self- 
government, ‘‘ Vox populi, vox Dei.” The authorities 
have made promises which I am disposed to accept. 
With changes in politics, in education, in business, in 
Sentiment, in population, all tending toward the better, 
let Congress defer Statehood two or three years, and I 
believe Utah will be fully prepared for it. No great 


benefit of my doubts to the side that appears to me the 
safer. I am opposed to immediate Statehood. 


ganiza‘ion has never failed to utilize the votes of its 


SaLT Lake City, UTan. 





UTAH PERILS. 


BY THE REV. S. E. WISHARD, 

PRESBYTERIAN SYNODICAL MISSIONARY. 
The question of Statehood for the Territory is full of 
danger to us, and to the progress which our American 
civilization is making here. 
1. The doctrine of the Mormon Church, on the subject 
of government is, that every government except that 
of the Mormon Church is rebellion against God. This 
rebellion must be put down by such measures as can 
be used. That doctrine has never been changed or 
modified in the teachings of the Church, therefore the 
Church is not bound by any pledges of the politicians. 
2. There has not been a shadow of achange in refer- 
ence to the doctrine of polygamy. The people have 
been advised to forego their privileges in the present 
distress. The doctrine of polygamy has not been r-pealed 
only the practice of the privilege suspended until a more 
convenient season. 
3. Mormons not only hold the balance of power, but are 
largely inthe majority. Their people can be called back 
from the political parties into the Church party any day, 
by the President of the Church and the Apostles who 
speak to the people in the name of and by the authority 
of God. The Church party was dissolved by these au- 
thorities and can be reorganized by the same power. 
4, In all the history of the Mormon Church, that or- 


members, It will do the same again. With the Legis- 
ture, the courts, the juries, and all county officers in the 
hands of the Church, we have everything to fear, and 
nothing to hope for. Even now in the outlying towns 
their preachers are declaring that all their old privileges 
(polygamy and Church rule) are soon to be restored. It 
is the universal opinion of missionaries and teachers who 
have given their lives to the renovation of Utah, that if 
Statehood should come, nothing but an interposition of 
Providence could save us from the domination of the old 
days of Church rule. 

We pray God to avert the calamity ; save us from the 
return of polygamy, from the destruction of our school 
system, and a revolution backward with all of its un- 
measured evils, 

SaLt LAKE City, Uran. 


Sine Arts. 
BLAKE AND HIS DISCIPLES. 


BY WILLIAM C, WARD, 








THE distinguishing feature of the present winter ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy consists in a collection of 
drawings and sketches, some seventy in all, of which 
twenty-nine are by the hand of the poet-painter, William 
Blake ; the rest are the work of two artists, both within 
recent years deceased, who, in their youth, were members 
of the little band of disciples whose devotion and enthu- 
siasm cheered the loneliness of Blake’s declining years. 
Edward Calvert and Samuel Palmer achieved, in art, re- 
sults of widely differing importance, but both possessed, 
in no common degree, earnest aspirations, and imagina- 
tive, not to say mystical, tendencies, which found in Blake 
a fitting center of attraction. ‘Tio these ardent young 
artists, and to a few others, of whom John Linnell, the 
late distinguished kandscape painter, became the most 
eminent, Blake’s humble lodging near the Strand was 
known as the ‘“‘ House of the Interpreter.’ Here they 
would meet of nights to draw instruction from the words, 
and inspiration from the works of the most imaginative of 
English painters. He was also the most undisciplined; 
and itis to be regretted that the series of his drawings 
now shown at Burlington House should have been selected 
from a single set (the designs from Dante), and one in 
which his imperfections are strikingly obvious. Dante 
has usually been unfortunate in his illustrators. Doré’s 
designs from the “‘ Divina Commedia” are coarsely sensa- 
tional; Flaxman’s. on the other hand. are feeble and 
imaginative, unworthy alike of the tremendous subject 
and the artist’s refined and classical genius. With Blake’s 
drawings we are more interested indeed, but hardly better 
satisfied ; they are certainly not wanting in imagination, 
but they are generally extravagant, and where they should 
be impre:sive, they not seldom err in the direction of an 
almost childish grotesqueness. They were executed, it is 
true, when he was verging upon seventy years of age, and 
not long before his death ; but their defects can hardly be 
ascribed to a decline of the artist’s powers, for at this very 
time he was engaged upon that wonderful sequence of 
‘Inventions to the Book of Job,’ which, for beauty and 
grandeur, are not to be paralleled among the other produc- 
tions of any period of his life. 

The designs from Dante comprise, in all, ninety-eight 
water-color drawings, executed by Blake during the years 
1826 and 1826, upon the commission of the most useful and 
constant friend of his old age, John Linnell. They are still 
in the possession of the Linnell family, and none of them, 
it is understood, had been shown to the public previously 
to the present exhibition of twenty-nine chosen examples 
of the series. All these drawings are more or less unfin- 
ished, some of them being but slight sketches, while others 
are worked out with considerable minuteness, tho incom- 
plete in parts. Blake purposed to engrave the series in 





mcan come to us by waiting. I prefer to give the 





grave seven of the subjects before his death in August, 1827. 
Like the drawings, the engravings were not completely 
finished. They are said to have been published; but I 
suppose very few impressions were taken from the plates, 
for they rank among the scarcest of Blake’s engraved 
works, 

Whatever their faults may be, these Dante drawings are 
sufficiently characteristic of Blake; nothing in the least 
resembling them has ever been produced by any other 
artist. Some of his conceptions are exceedingly curious. 
Dante and Virgil are represented as youths, of that inde- 
terminate sex which Blake frequently affected, with flow- 
ing hair, and long, clinging gowns. Their faces, as a rule, 
express little character, and not always a great deal of 
emotion ; tho this, no doubt, may partly be accounted for 
by the unfinished state of the drawings. Indeed, the faces 
in general are not particularly interesting; many of them 
ure merely sketched; some are furious caricatures, as in 
that strange design from the eighth canto of the ‘‘ Inferno,” 
where the souls of the prodigal and avaricious, in opposite 
rows, are bumping one ‘another and rebounding in the 
air. Even Beatrice, descending into Purgatory to rebuke 
her poet, is less attractive than one might have expected. 
Her countenance, tho not unbeautiful, is too little expres- 
sive; while her figure is incontestably thickset and 
clumsy, which is the more to be regretted, as it is fully 
displayed, the fact that she is attired being indicated, ac- 
cording toa frequent fashion of Blake’s, chiefly by a few 
lines of rippling drapery about the ankles. 

It must be owned, that in many of the drawings, the 
artist's imagination has carried him a step beyond the 
sublime. His monsters—Cerberus, and yet more particu- 
larly, Geryon—are to the last degree grotesque. On the 
other hand, he has touched, I think, a note of true horror 
in the presentment of that fearsome, six-footed thing which 
attacks Agnolo Brunelleschi (‘‘ Inferno,” XXV); griping 
him with its strong talons, while the wide jaws close upon 
the wretch’s head, as if they would crush it outright, 
Finer still is the conception (from the same canto) of the 
blasphemer Fucci ; a strong man, muscular asa Hercules, 
hopeless and unrepentant, pointing with both hands 
heavenward his fierce defiance. But perhaps the finesé de- 
sign of all is that which represents thedoom of th lustful, 
swept in circling currents by a wind which seems to take 
its rise from the restless waters of an ensanguined sea. 
Beyond the crimson waves lies Dante swooning on the 
shore, while the shades of Francesca and Paolo are car- 
ried away by the resistless hurricane. Virgil stands 
watching by his pupil, and above the head of the Mantuan 
is seen, afar, a white light, as of the sun, wherein is 
wrought the semblance of two figures, kneeling, embraced; 
an emblem, as I suppose, of that pure love, against which 
these hapless souls had sinned in the blind fury of their 
passion. 

A little more mystery, one cannot help feeling, would 
have added much to the impressiveness of these designs. 
Nothing is left to the spectator’s imagination ; everything, 
on the contrary,is made out with the utmost exactness ; 
or, where an exception occurs, it is due merely to the fact 
that the drawing is unfinished. Dante, it is true, has de- 
scribed his vision with great exactness, but poetry will 
not always, or often, admit of a literal translation into 
painting ; indeed, exactness of speech, in matters of de- 
scription, is itself vague in comparison with the exactness 
of pictorial representation. Regarded from a purely pic- 
torial point of view, Blake’s designs can by no means be 
pronounced successful ; the drawing is often bad, the col- 
oring crude and unpleasing. Blake could color exquisitely 
at times, but he frequently refrained from doing so. But 
it would be manifestly unfair to judge of such productions 
from this point of view exclusively. As illustrations of 
Dante, they are interesting in many ways. They display 
thought, originality, not study alone, but comprebension 
of the poem which inspired them. With severer discipline 
in kis art, Blake might have embodied the conceptions of 
the great Florentine in a truly noble series of paintings. 
It were easy to ridicule his designs, but beneath number- 
less superficial defects they bear the seal of a poet’s sympa- 
thy and insight; ludicrous at times they may be, but they 
are scarcely ever commonplace. 

Edward Calvert, an artist of tender rather than robust 
genius, is represented in the exhibition by a few drawings 
and wood engravings, in addition to some very delicate 
sketches in oils. The subjects are Arcajian—shepherds 
moving their flocks at dawn, nymphs asleep in the calm 
summer twilight, dewy lawns and consecrated groves, Pan. 
and the Dryads. In the oil paintings, with their sweet, 
pale color, and graceful simplicity of design, the influence 
of the antique is all-pervading; had Flaxman been a 
painter in oils (and a somewhat less accomplished figure 
draughtsman), he might have set his name to just such 
sketches as these. The wood engravings, however, have 
much of Blake in them ; they may even be said to owe their 
existence to the series of woodcuts which Blake engraved 
with his own hand, to illustrate the second pastoral of 
Ambrose Philips. These are the only woodcuts which 
Blake ever attempted, and are, naturally, rude enough in 
execution ; but they are full of originality and of ancient 
bucolic sentiment, ‘‘ condensed like an essence,’’ to use 
Samuel Palmer’s forcible expression. Calvert’s little 
woodcuts are far more accomplished in execution than 
Blake’s, and tho obviously inspired by the master’s work, 
they are by no means destitute of individuality. They 
have the charm of beautiful workmanship, of quaint and 
graceful fancy, and of truly poetic feeling. 

But the greatest artist whose style has been affected, in 
any considerable measure, by the influence of Blake, was 
undoubtedly Samuel Palmer. It is nearly twelve years 
since Samuel Palmer died, at the ripe age of seventy-six ; 
and his singular merits as an artist are even yet less widely 
recognized than they deserve, owing, no doubt, in part to 
his own retiriug disposition, and again in part to the in- 
tensely poetic character of his works which has rendered 
them and, perhaps, must always render them, “‘ caviare to 





his fine, severe, Dureresque manner, and did actually en- 


the general.’’ There have been but few landscape painters 
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of the present century more highly gifted; none more 
earnest and devoted. The earliest drawings by Palmer in 
the exhibition are six pastoral subjects, executed in sepia, 
and dated 1825. These drawings display some invention 
and a sense of decorative effect; but they are chiefly re- 
markable for their affectation of medieval quaintness, and 
a crude imitation of Blake’s mannerisms, excusable in a 
young enthusiast, but by no means to be commended. But 
Palmer’s genius soon freed itself from these youthful dis- 
guisements. He was an artist of strong originality, and 
altho even in his latest productions we encounter passages 
which now and again remind us of Blake, the resemblance 
is no longer that of conscious imitation, but rather some 
faint aroma, like the perfume of distant flowers borne on 
the breeze. 

Palmer was one of the few whose faculties seem to ex- 
pand continuously throughout their lives. Among the 
latest and most characteristic of his works was a series of 
eight large water-color drawings, suggested by certain 
passages in his favorite Milton’s ‘‘L’ Allegro” and “ Il Pen- 
seroso, Six of these drawings are in the present exhibi- 
tion. Truly magnificent productions, whether for fertility 
of invention, or grandeur of design, or for the amazing 
richness and brilliancy of the coloring To sum up all 
praise ina single sentence, the drawings are worthy of 
the poems which they illustrate. 

It is characteristic of the artist, that not one of these six 
subjects is chosen to represent a scene in broad daylight, 
Sunrise, sunset, the moonlit summer night, these were the 
effects which he loved, and which he painted again and 
again, in splendid variety, and with such success as, I sup- 
pose, no other artist but Turner ever attained. Daylight 
effects are to be found, of course, in his pictures ; but he 
reveled in the rich hues of evening and of dawn. ‘Clouds 
in thousand liveries dight”’ ; landscapes wherein an infini- 
tude of detail is suggested beneath a veil of twilight mys- 
tery, or partly kindled into golden radiance by the setting 
sun, with rich glooms of shade for contrast, or bathed in 
the mellow light of the midsummer moon; such are the 
characteristic features of Samuel Palmer’s noblest and 
most deeply felt works. I will conclude this slight sketch 
with a brief description of one exemplary drawing—the 
lovely pastoral from “ /! Penseroso,” known as ‘The 
Lonely Tower.” 

The scene is a fertile country, varied with upland and 
dale. In the middle distance, to the left, rises a high, 
wooded hill, on the summit of which stands, four-square, 
the Lonely Tower. On the right the moonlit landscape 
glimmers and fades to the far horizon, where old Druidic 
stones raise their rude forms against the sky. In the fore- 
ground a flock of sheep lies sleeping around an oak, and 
nearer still recline a shepherd lad and a maiden; wakeful 
these but silent and motionless, their gaze lifted up to the 
tower and the light which shines there from the poet’s 
window. In the left-hand corner, a road dips deep intoa 
woody dell, at the bottom of which a little brook catches 
just a sparkle or two on its hurrying wavelets. A covered 
wagon is proceeding by the road, and the dim red lamp- 
light within it gives a pleasant and very subdued contrast 
to the pale golden shimmer of the moonlight. Full as the 
picture is of poetic suggestiveness and beautiful color, per- 
haps the treatment of the moonlight is its most notable 
and admirable feature. The moon is full and low in the 
heavens, illuming the filmy clouds with its soft radiance. 
The faint, mysterious quality, yet warm and glowing, of 
moonlight has rarely been rendered with such exquisite 
truth and beauty. Above, stars are here and there visible 
in the clearer sky; the constellation of the Great Bear is 
introduced with particular reference to the poet’s wcrds, 
“where I may oft outwatch the Bear.’’ But as the reader 
will have gathered the picture is not so much an illustra- 
tion of the poem as a companion to it; a noble piece of 
imaginative and poetic art, worthy to be associated with 
Milton’s immortal verse. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE opening at the Loan Exhibition from February 13th 
to March 15th, at the American Fine Arts Building, 215 
West Fifty-seventh Street, is an event of unusual impor- 
tance to any one in New York or its vicinity who is at all 
interested in art orartindustries. Mr. Henry G. Marquand 
has been at the head of the Exhibition Committee, which 
includes more than a hundred and twenty distinguished 
artists and art patrons. Among the exhibits are master- 
pieces of the American, English, Dutch, Spanish, Italian 
and French Schools of Painting and Sculpture; Greek 
vases and terra-cottas; old silver; ceramics; enamels, 
lacquers, fans, etc. A further account of this exhibition 
will be given in a later issue. 


‘School and College. 


YALE FROM HARVARD'S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL, 


Mr. GEORGE SANTAYANA’S “A Glimpse of Yale,” which 
appeared recently in the Harvard Monthly, is a note- 
worthy study in comparative college life. It aims to pass 
an independent, discriminating judgment on Yale from 
the Harvard point of view. Its author, a Harvard gradu- 
ate of the class of ’86, is now an instructor in philosophy 
at Cambridge. 

Mr. Santayana went to New Haven last fall to study 
Yale on the spot, at first hand, from personal observation. 
He had already suspected that the traditional Yale- 
Harvard antipathy was not solely an outgrowth of intense 
athletic rivalry. What he saw in New Haven justified 
this suspicion. As a Harvard man, he found there certain 
fundamental differences of method, aim and animating 
spirit. These differences, which others have perceived in a 
vague sort of way, he has brought out in sharp distinct- 
ness. What he has to say is interesting because it is novel. 
It is an application of the scientific method in a new field ; 











a departure from the ruts of routine college comment and 
criticism. Italso deals somewhat radically with the popu- 
lar notions about English and German universities, Thus, 
aside from simple curiosity as to what a Harvard man 
would say of Yale after critical study, it contains much of 
a general character that is suggestive. 

Of course after his first impressions of New Haven and 
the Yale campus—which were, on the whole, a pleasant 
surprise—Mr. Santayana begins his investigation of Yale 
with her athletics. ‘‘The great new gymnasium, perhaps 
too inteutionally grand,’’ makes him ask “ whether an 
athlete or a monarch holds court at the head of the marble 
stairs, and whether the porte-cochére is meant to give 
passage to a chariot or to an ambulance.’’ Equally, of 
course, Mr. Santayana next went out to the “‘ Yale Field”’ 
to see a football game. Here, away from the town, with 
“nothing but the sky and distant hills about you,” the 
contest ‘‘ seems to embody a primal instinct, and the sim- 
ple glory of the savage world returns as in adream.” A 
touch completes the prehistoric picture. 

“The young men stand about absorbed and admiring, com- 
menting like the crowd in Homer on the prowess of their chiefs. 
. » » At the field, one comes upon the most crying expression 
of that Yale Spirit of which we hear so much; * hustle ’—a con- 
tagion of energy, and ‘ get there ’—a reckless love of success.” 


To the eyes of the Harvard visitor this Yale Spirit, which 
dominates a football contest, is all-pervasive. Football 
isatype. He says: 


“The Yale man is not often such by halves or incidentally ; he 
does not so often as the Harvard man retain an underlying alle- 
giance to the social and the intellectual standards of his family, 
by virtue of which he allows himself to criticise, and perhaps to 
despise the college hero. Divisions of wealth and breeding are 
not made conspicuous at Yale as at Harvard by the neighborhood 
of a city with well-marked social sets, the most fashionable of 
which sends all its boys to the college. . . , The relations of 
one Yale student to another are comparatively simple and direct. 
They are like passengers in a ship, or fellow-countrymen abroad 3 
their sense of common interests and common emotions over- 
whelms all latent antipathies. They live in a sort of primitive 
brotherhood, with a ready enthusiasm for every good or bad 
project, and a contagious good humor.” 


Going deeper below the surface Mr. Santayana asserts : 


“In fact, Yale is in many respects what Harvard used to be. It 
has maintained the traditions of a New England college more 
faithfully. Any one visiting the two colleges, would think Yale 
by far the older institution. The past of America makes itself 
felt there in many subtle ways; there is a kind of Colonial self- 
reliance and simplicity of aim, a touch of non-conformist separa- 
tion from the great ideas and movements of the world. . . . 
Nothing could be more American—not to say Amurrcan—than 
Yale College. The place is sacred tothe national idea, Here is 
sound, healthy principle, but no over-scrupulousness, love of 
life, trust in success, a ready jocoseness, a democratic amiability, 
and a radiant conviction that there is nothing better than one’s 
self. It isa boyish type of character, earnest and quick in things 
practical, hasty and frivolous in things intellectual. . . . No 
wonder that all America loves Yale. Where American traditions 
are vigorous, American instincts are unchecked, and young men 
are trained and made eager for the keen struggles of American 
life.” 

Having thus cleared the ground Mr. Santayana is ready 
to discuss the real question at issue, the Yale idea of uni- 
versity education. He finds that the courses scheduled are 
apparently about the same in fullness as the courses at 
Harvard. The difference is that at Yale this extension of 
the optional system seems to Mr, Santayana a concession 
“to the new desire of being a university and of leaving 
nothing out.’’ The esseutial object at Yale is ‘ still to 
educate rather than to instruct.” In this, in Mr. San- 
tayana’s view—and it is a somewhat unexpected and novel, 
if not an original view— 


“Yale has been true to the English tradition, and is, in fact, to 
America what Oxford and Cambridge are to England, a place 
where the tradition of national characteris maintained, together 
with a traditional learning.” 


One may pause to ask in passing if to this is not tobe 
attributed the unusual prominence of Yale men in political 
and practical life—something of which a good deal of news- 
paper notice has been taken of late. Mr. Santayana con- 
tinues : 

“If there is a difference, as of course there is, between the Yale 
undertone of crudity and roughness and the sweet mellowness of 
studious and athletic life in England, that is not the fault of 
Yale, but is due to the fact that English and American society 
are at different intellectual stages. The Yale principle is the 
English principle and the only right one. As American society 
approaches maturity, and all human interests gain representa- 
tion in it, a college like Yale will gradually ripen too.” 

To make his point[clearer, Mr. Santayana contrasts 
with the English university idea the German, or ‘‘ medi- 
eval,” university idea, toward which there is, in the opin- 
ion of many, a marked trend at Harvard. According to 
this German idea the professor, not the institution, is the 
power : 

“The student wanders from place to place to hear all the fa- 
mous teachersot theday. He is all the more willing to do so if 
he can leave his creditors behind him, and if he finds the beer as 
good and the girls as facile in one town as in another. To return 
to this type would be retrogression, nor do | think that the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal of education, in which the aim is the forma- 
tion of character and of taste, will be abandoned in this country. 
Harvard herself has nointention of abandoning it. If some peo- 
ple, eager to enlarge the scope of the university, have lost sight 
of it for the moment, they will soon be reminded of it by the de- 
mands of the public and by their ewn sense of the relative values 
of things.” 

How the present tendency at Harvard has come to de- 
part from the English tradition is thus explained : 

“ Harvard's ideal aim is to offer every opportunity that any na- 
ture can require for its perfect cultivation. She therefore has no 
protective tariff on ideas; she believes that an impartial and 
scholarly survey of all the riches of Nature and of history must 
make for good morally as wellas intellectually. This is her trust 
jn truth, her motto Veritas.” 

And here comes in one of those little clever touches in 
which the article abounds, and to which no summary can 
do justice ; 








“Truth is also the motto of Yale, but with light preceding, Ly, 
et Veritas, as if at Yale they loved the truth because they be. 
lieved they saw it clearly, while we (at Harvard) love it even if jt 
be wrapped in darkness.” 

Here is Mr. Santayana’s conclusion : 

“Noone, I am sure, who has felt this high passion and freely 
fostered it in these halls, will put any place above Harvard in his 
affection. Some universities have greater beauty and a richer 
past; some have maturer scholars and more famous teachers; 
Yale herself has more unity, more energy, and a greater fitness 
to our present conditions. Harvard, instead of all these advan- 
tages, has greater freedom, both from external trammels and 
from the pleasant torpor of too fixed tradition. She has free. 
dom and a single eye for the'truth, and these are enough to secure 
for her, if the world goes well, an incomparable future.” 


Much might be said by way of comment on this nove! 
experiment in intercollegiate analysis; yet, if it does not 
carry its own comment in the thousand suggestive possj- 
bilities it obviously contains, it has proved a distinct fajl- 
ure. For purposes of comparison it seems most satisfac. 
tory to ci'e the recent deliverance of Dr. Van Holst, the 
eminent student of American history. At the first convo- 
cation of the University of Chicago he made an address, in 
the course of which he said: “‘ Universities of the very 
highest order become every year more desirable, nay, nec- 
essary, for the preservation and development of the vital 
force of American democracy.’’ Such a university, of 
which we have not now, he claimed, a single example, he 
defined to be: ‘‘ An institution wholly detached from the 
school-work done by colleges, and containing all the four 
faculties organically connected to a universitas Uiterarum,” 
The object of such a university is to train the student to 
independent and cerrect thinking as both an intellectual 
and a moral duty, one that he owes to his fellow-citizens 
no less than to himself. Thus, in the doctor’s opinion, wil] 
be nourished that ‘‘ saving remnant,’’ which Matthew Ar- 
nold considered so all-important for the preservation of 
society and the State. 

WATERBURY, CONN, 








Sanitary. 


A MEDIEVAL SURVIVAL, AND ITS EFFECTS, 





IN the years succeeding 1718 the Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu devoted much time and effort to the introduc- 
tion of the beneficent practice of inoculation for smallpox, 
of which she had discovered the value while living in 
Adrianople as the wife of the English Ambassador at the 
Turkish Court. She found that this was a nearly univer- 
sal practice among the Orientals, and that the disease, 
when acquired in this way, left no disfiguring marks and 
almost never proved fatal. She submitted her only son to 
the process, he being the first English subject upon whom 
it was performed; and also she had her daughter inocu- 
lated as soon as weaned from a wet-nurse, who, not having 
had the disease, would have been liable to acquire it from 
the child, as it is equally contagious whether acquired in 
the natural or the artificial manner, Convinced of its 
great value, the Lady Mary was zealous and untiring in 
her efforts to get the practice adopted in her native land 
after her return; but people looked upon it as a hazardous 
experiment closely allied to suicide ; and one of the most 
formidable sources of opposition was found in the clergy- 
men, who denounced it from the pulpit as a wicked inter- 
ference with the righteous judgments of God and an impi- 
ous thwarting of divine justice. As it was found that one 
in seven of all children born perished of this scourge, it 
will be seen how vast a dispensation of wrath this benefi- 
cent discovery was likely to counteract. 

The world has moved swiftly forward since then. Inocu- 
lation was, at the beginning of this century, succeeded by 
vaccination, and through persistent vaccination and re- 
vaccination smallpox has been nearly driven from those 
countries that are civilized. Like all absent dangers, peo- 
ple cease to fear it; but it should not be forgotten that 
without the immunity bestowed by vaccination, this loath- 
some disease is just as ready as ever to spring upon its 
prey. A long period of its absence had lulled the world 
into such a false security that, in 1872, an epidemic of it 
may be said to have encircled the world; but since then, 
through the systematic efforts of State and city boards of 
health, and the enacting of wise laws as to vaccination 
and re-vaccination, which self-interest stimulates large em- 
ployers to aid in enforcing, the number of cases have grown 
to be so few as hardly to be counted, till quite lately. In 
one recent year there was not a single case in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

But latterly there have been repeated outbreaks in the 
manufacturing towns of New England, and when investi- 
gated, it is found that they nearly always occur among 
French Canadians, and hunted down as to locality, gener 
ally they are from Quebec; and it is discovered in the last 
analysis that the Catholic priests to whom these people 
look for spiritual guidance have induced them to neglect 
vaccination, on the old medieval plea of interference with 
the just judgments of God. 

Formerly an operative in a paper mill where the raw 
material isold rags would every now and again be attacked; 
but the stringent requirements of mill owners,demandipg & 
certificate of successful vaccination before a person is allow- 
ed to begin work, has very nearly made this an impossible 
experience ; and of course these unexpected outbreaks are 
all the more striking. ; 

For the last nine years the average of deaths from this 
disease in the whole State of Massachusetts has been five, 
while in the Province of Quebec—the center of ecclesiasti- 
cal interference with the salutary application of knowledge 
—there were 150 cases and 31 deaths in three months of 
1891, 

But this diffusion of the disease should quicken every 
body who has any doubt as to whether he or she has been 
successfully vaccinated at once to see to it that this meth- 
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od of preserving and defending a body which God has given 
into the keeping of its owner is put inaction. One of the 
most striking testimonies to its efficacy is the statement 
by Dr. Marson,who was at the head of the London Small- 
pox Hospital for fifty-one years,that no nurse or attendant 
was ever attacked! Every one was vaccinated, or re-vac- 
cinated before he entered on his labors ; and we may be 
quite sure that the work was thoroughly done before pass- 
ing muster under the eye of this expert. As an encourage- 
ment to the doubting, we reproduce a table published 
some years ago based upon an examination of 5,000 cases, 
giving the results of Mr. Marson’s observations extending 
over twenty years, 














No. of Deaths Per 
CLASSIFICATION OF PATIENTS AFFECTED Cent. in each Class 


WITH SMALLPOX. Respectively. 
i: EI sc naascnxen sss bacresdseeseens 35 
2. Stated to have been vaccinated, but having 
iO CIN) 0's av 26 sn esnede escscdsseeesneces 23.57 
3. Vaccinated— 
(a) Having one vaccine cicatrix............. 7.73 
(b) Having.two vaccine cicatrices........... 4.70 
(c) Having three vaccine cicatrices......... 1.9% 
(d) Having four or more vaccine cicatrices. 0.55 
(aa) Having well marked cicatrices.......... 2.52 
(bb) Having badly marked cicatrices........ 8.82 
4. Having previously had smallpox............. 19 


This table was made for the years between 1835 and 1855, 
but later experience only confirms the above; for an anal- 
ysis of 11,724 cases treated in the hospitals of the Asylum 
Boards between 1870 and 1880 shows that the mortality 
among those who had “ good marks ”’ was 4.1 per cent. ; in 
those who had “indifferent marks” it was 11 per cent. If 
it is asked, What are ‘“‘ good’’ marks ? the reply is that in 
England the standard is “ four characteristic cicatrices.’, 








Personals. 


A MOVEMENT has been started by the class of ’55 of 
Harvard College, to which Phillips Brooks belonged, to 
erect a Phillips Brooks House in Harvard to stand as a 
center of the religious life of the university. It is in pur- 
suance of a plan which Bishop Brooks had close at heart, 
and which has been considered for some time past. The 
total sum to be raised is $300,00.. Theclass propose to give 
at least one-tenth of the fund, provided the whole sum 
shall be secured before next commencement. The fund is 
to support religious services and erect a building. 





....A movement has been started in Augusta, Me., to 
secure from the Legislature on the State grounds a burial 
place for Mr. Blaine, and perhaps erect a memorial stone. 
A resolution was adopted in the House expressing a wish 
that the body should rest in the State of Maine, and the 
Governor was requested to communicate with the family. 


....l'he new Chinese Minister who has been appointed 
for Washington, has been for three years the Superin- 
tendent of Customs at the port of Wuhu, and is said to be 
of the progressive type of his countrymen. He is moder- 
ately wealthy, but has had no diplomatic experience. 


....Archbishop Satolli receives a salary of $6,000, and 
has apartments free of rent in the Catholic University 
buildings. His attendance costs nothing, but he meets 
the expense of his table, which he enjoys in common with 
the officers of the University. 


...-Miss Anna Dickinson has brought three suits, claim- 
ing damages of $125,000, against eight persons, two of them 
physicians, who were instrumental in lodging her in the 
Danville Insane Asylum in February, 1891. 


....Mr. Blaine’s will, which has been filed for probate, 
gives the whole property unreservedly to Mrs. Blaine, who 
is sole executrix. ‘The total value is estimated at about 
$1,000,000. 

...-A cast of Phillips Brooks’s face was obtained by the 
sculpter Bartlett immediately after his death, and it is 
said that its resemblance to the original is excellent. 


Music. 


BY E, IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 











MUSICAL entertainments were abundant last week. The 
weather was more gracious than its Bureau led people to 
expect, and it was remarkable how ltberally the social 
world, at this bustling period, showed itself in musical 
patronage. 

On Thursday evening the fourth concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, for this winter, occurred. A large 
audience in Chickering Hall listened to an admirably 
interesting program under Mr. Nikisch, from his unsur- 
passable orchestra. The numbers ranged, in a strong con- 
trast, from Mendelssohn to Wagner, what with the 
former composer’s prelude to “The Flying Dutchman ” 
and “The Mastersingers” and the latter’s ever-beautiful 
“Italian Symphony,” not over-frequently given in New 
York. Liszt’s ** Mephisto Waltz,” from the “ Episodes 
from Lenau’s ‘Faust’” exhibited the orchestra’s virtu- 
osity notably; and a piece of the shimmering trumpery 
for the cello (now so apt to be the sort of thing written for 
that instrument here or there), the Concerto No. 3, in one 
movement, by Davidoff, was exquisitely played by that 
delightful artist among Mr. Nikisch’s older musicians, Mr. 
Alwin Schroeder. The guest-orchestra’s usual Brooklyn 
concerts occurred on Friday afternoon and Saturday night. 
The Philharmonic Society of New York gave its fourth 
rehearsal and fourth concert in the Music Hall on same 
days last mentioned; the program, arranged by Mr. 
Seidl, offering the new Symphony in C minor by 
August Klughardt, lately a novelty in Europe, the 
familiar but always acceptable “ Lohengrin” Introduc- 
tion, besides the Prelude and closing scene of “ Parsifal”’; 
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Mr. Joseph Hollman; and Rubinstein’s ‘“‘E Dunque 

Ver’? scena, for soprano, sung by Mrs. Emma Fursch- 

Madi. Of the Klughardt Symphony, his Opus 57, it 

will be sufficient for the present, not to say for the future 

to define it as a solid, conservative work with a close rela- 

tion to the classical symphonic models, halting decidedly 

here and there in its inspiration of ideas, but with the de- 

velopment of them almost unfailingly tasteful, dignified 

and generally superior, thanks to the composer’s technical 

ability and ingenuity. The symphony’s second movement 

is particularly interesting and beautiful, and the work is 

at its climax, a fine one, therewith. Klughardt’s is not a 

familiar name on our programs; but he is well-known in 

Germany and especially in practical musical responsibility 

and work im Dessau. During the week there was also 

chamber-music, from the Beethoven String Quartet on 

Thursday evening,and a very delightful matinée entertain- 

ment on Saturday afternoon from the Kneisel Quartet, 

a small audience, but one of the most  appre- 

ciative sort listening to Dvorak’s, E major Quartet, Opus 

80, Beethoven’s Quartet in G major, Opus 18, and 

Brahms’s Quintet, Opus 115, for strings and a clarinet. 

Matrers of announcement and talk during the week in- 

cluded further report that the plans for the restoration of 

the Metropolitan Opera House, and of opera to it and 

through it, were taking a successful shape; the announce- 

ment of the sudden advent to the city next week, under 

Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s negotiations, of this year’s 

French Opera Company, in New Orleans, to appear ‘in an 

extended set of performances in French at the Manhattan 
Opera House; and the telegraphic statements from Europe 
of the suceessful first production in Milan of * Falstaff ”’; 
the new comic opera by Verdi, of which work the most 
laudatory things are said, to the effect that the wonderful 
breadth and vigor of the aged composer’s talent has demon- 
strated itself in this fresh exhibition. For this week and 
next the musical bill is more than ample. On Tuesday 
night, the 14th, the New York Symphony String Quartet 
gives one of its concerts in the Music Hall, and the after- 
noon of the same day will be marked by a pianoforte re- 
cital from Mr. Xaver Scharwenka, with a special program 
of Schumann and Mendelssohn. (By the by, on Tuesday 
occurs the Metropolitan’s foreclosure sale.) On Wednes- 
day afternoon the Adamofski Quartet will be heard, with 
the exceptional attraction, thrown in, of Mr. Paderefski’s 
assistance, the concert taking place in the Madison Square 
Garden’s Concert Hall. The Church Choral Society’s 

expected concert is postponed from the 16th to the 23d. 
On Friday afternoon Mr. Plunkett Greene, the Eng- 
lish basso singer, makes his first appearance in 
America, at an orchestral concert in the Music Hall, 
to be conducted by Mr, Walter Damrosch; young Mr. 
Henri Marteau, the remarkable violinist (remarkable as a 
musician, aside from his youth) also taking part. On Sat- 
urday Mr. Paderefski gives his fifth recital in the after- 
noon at the Music Hall. On Monday night, the 20th, comes 
a pianoforte recital by Mr. Arthur Friedheim, and also the 
concert of Palestrinian and other music in honor of the 
Papal Jubilee, lately arranged by the Rev. Jacob Graf, Mr. 
Bruno O. Klein and Mr. Walter Damrosch. On Tuesday, 
the 21st, comes the opening representation of French opera 
sung in French, at the Manhattan, aforesaid, when Rey- 
er’s “‘ Sigurd” will be heard for the first time in this city, 
and not less than three other distinct operatic novelties 
will follow from the company duriog the one week—to 
wit, Bazin’s ‘‘ Journey in China,” “ The King of Ys,” by 
Lalo, and Mermet’s ‘‘ Roland at Roncesvaux.”’ On ‘Tues- 
day afternoon, Thursday afternoon and Saturday night 
also take place three special concerts of Wagnerian music, 
with a very large group of solo singers of note here, and 
with the Symphony Society’s orchestra, under Mr. Dam- 
rosch—the three entertainments being arranged for the 
benefit of a well-known medical charity of the city, anda 
wide range of representative Wagnerian numbers set forth 
in the three programs. A second recital by Mr. Friedheim 
occurs on Saturday, the 25th. It would seem from the 
above schedule that musical taste, however disposed to 
range widely and to crave liberal variety, can hardly ex- 
pect more in a fortnight, anywhere, with convenience or 
reason in its demands. 


ews of the Wee. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Hawaiian Commissioners had another interview 
with Secretary Foster on February 7th, and were received 
by the President on February 11th. Senator Morgan has 
introduced a bill providing for a Governor and council in 
Hawaii. The New York Senate also has adopted resolu- 
tions looking toward the ultimate annexation of the 
Islands. On February 9th news arrived that Minister 
Stevens had established a protectorate over the Islands. 
The Provisional Government, after mature deliberation, 
reached the conclusion that such a step was rendered nec- 
essary by circumstances. Incessant agitation on the part 
of certain whites together with the efforts of some papers, 
one English and two native, to create disorder, and 
bring the Provisional Government into disrespect and 
contempt, caused a general feeling of uneasiness 
and disquiet. Captain Wiltse arrived at the Gov- 
ernment. Building, and a battalion from the “ Boston”’ 
under Lieutenant Swinburne entered the ground and drew 
up in front. Then Lieutenant Rush read in a loud voice 
the proclamation, and punctually at nine o’clock the 
American flag, saluted by the troops and cannon of the 
* Boston,” was raised on Aliuolani Hall. The Hawaiian 
flag still floatsin the yard. The palace, barracks, police 
station, custom house, etc., remain in the possession of the 
Provisional Government. A member of the ex-Queen’s 
Cabinet has come to lay her claims before the President 
and Congress. According to his statement the Queen is 
perfectly friendly, and if the United States wants to annex 
Hawaii she is perfectly willing. The British Minister at 























Saint-Sauns Violoncello Concerto in A minor, played by 
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ment, recognizing it pending instructions from England, 
Portugal and Japan. They also recognize the new Govern 
ment, and thus the complement of the foreign powers is 
complete. 














.... The Secretary of the Navy has approved the findings 
in regard to the distribution of the Chilean award for the 
families of those killed and injured at Valparaiso, and the 
attack on the seamen at Baltimore. The total sum to be 
given was $75,000. -Of this the families of the two who 
were killed—Riggin and Turnbull—receive each $10,000. 
Other sums were given varying from $5,000 to $300, 


....It has been discovered that the law passed by the 
State Legislature in South Dakota, reapportioning legisla- 
tive districts, received less than a constitutional majority. 
The discovery was made by the Lieutenant-Governor while 
searching for precedents to sustain a ruling made by him. 


..-.A vote on the Silver question was taken in the House 
on February 9th, and resulted in a victory for the silver 
men by a vote of 152 to 148. The opinion is general that it 
ends for this Congress, at least, all hope of a repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Law. 


..-.The deadlock in the Nebraska Legislature has been 
broken by the election of William V. Allen, the Populist, 
as Senator. He received seventy votes, all the Independ- 
ents and Democrats supporting him, The election was 
made unanimous, 


FOREIGN. 

-...In the Panama trial the Ministry was sustained by 

heavy majority inthe Chamber in its refusal to interfere 

directly in prolonging the canal concession. 'The vote 

stood 374 to 34. Messrs. Rouvier, Veves, Grévy and Re- 

nault were discharged from the accusations in connection 

with the Panama proceedings on the ground that the evi- 

dence did not warrant putting them on trial. In view of 
this a Boulangist deputy gave an interpellation which oc- 
casioned very sharp discussion and rumors of the Cabinet’s 
resignation. On the 9th of February the Court of Appeals 
gave the following decisions in the case: Ferdinand de 
Lesseps and Charles de Lesseps, five years imprisonment 
and 3,000 francs fine ; Marius Fontane and Henri Cottu two 
years imprisonment and 3,000 francs fine; Gustav Eiffel 
two years imprisonment and 20,000 francs fine. This 
is not final, inasmuch as appeal may be carried 
toa higher court, and M. Eiffel has already instructed his 
lawyer to take that course. There isa very widespread 
feeling that the sentence upon Ferdinand de Lesseps is too 
severe, tho it is thought that Charles de Lesseps and the 
others deserved the sentence. There has been much feel- 
ing with regard tothe deputies, against whom the charge 
was not brought, and the parliamentary committee of in- 
quiry, under M. Brisson, has renewed its activity. It pro- 
poses to summon and examine all deputies who have been 
accused of corruption, whether acquitted or not. The so- 
cialists and Boulangists also held a meeting to protest 
against the acquittal of these men. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
is so ill that it is thought improbable that it will be possi- 
ble to serve the sentence upon him. A large part of the 
time heis upconscious. His wife has received a large num- 
ber of letters of sympathy. 


...-In Parliament the Uganda question was raised in 
both Houses, and statements were made by Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr. Gladstone that Sir Gerald Portal’s powers 
were ample for securing peace and safety in Uganda. 
Temporary arrangements may be made with King Mwan- 
ga, but no permanent agreement without the consent of 
the Foreign Office. Mr. Kier Hardie presented an amend- 
meut to the address looking toward alleviation by the 
Government of the general distress among the workingmen, 
but it was rejected by 276 to 109. Mr. Jesse Colling’s 
amendment giving the precedence to the legislation for 
the betterment of the condition of agriculturists over 
the Home Rule bill was lost by 312 to 228. An amend- 
ment by John FE. Redmond for the _ releasing 
of Irish political prisoners was lost by 263 to 183. 
Arnold Forster, Imperial Unionist for West Belfast, 
having moved an amendment expressing regret at 
clerical intimidation in Ireland, it was lost by 248 to 205. 
Henry J. Lowther asked for a bill to restrict the immigra- 
tion of destitute aliens. It was rejected by a vote of 234 to 
119, and at the close the Queen’s speech was approved amid 
cheers. It was then supposed that the Home Rule bill 
would be presented on Monday, tho a large number of 
questions were said to take precedence; still the whips 
were urging members to postpone these questions so that 
Mr. Gladstone might be able to begin his speech on Mon- 
day afternoon, They succeeded, and the great debate 
commenced at 3.30 p.%., February 13th. Earlier in the 
week Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Unionists, had a sharp 
discussion with Mr. Gladstone, in which Mr. Gladstone 
repelled certain statements of Mr. Balfour very earnestly. 
Mr. Balfour replied denying the implication. 


....There have been additional shocks of earthquake at 
Zante. There have been very heavy floods with great de- 
struction of life throughout Queensland, and in Brisbane 
there has been much loss, the water being thirty feet deep 
in the principal streets of the city, and in the suburbs 
some buildings sixty feet high were covered. Hundreds of 
families have lost their homes. Over five hundred houses 
were demolished. 


_... According to dispatches from Constantinople a Mos 
lem mob has burned the American Girls’ College in Mar- 
sovan, because the director, Dr. Herrick, was believed to be 
concerned in a political agitation. Placards had been 
placed on the walls of the college, but Dr. Herrick’s denial 
of any concern in them did not secure protection from the 
Governor, who made no effort to defend the college against 
the mob. 

_...The Spanish caravel “Santa Maria” sailed from 
Cadiz for America on February 6th. It will stay a short 





Honolulu has written a letter to the Provisional Govern- 


time at the Canary Islands and also at Cuba, 
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MR. CLEVELAND'S CABINET. 


Mr. CLEVELAND’s Cabinet is probably pretty accu- 
rately foreshadowed by the daily press. He has been 
giving hisearnest attention to the choice of his chief 
advisers, and the results have inevitably become public. 
It is known beyond reasonable doubt that Senator John 
G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, is to be Secretary of the 
Treasury. He has resigned his seat in the Senate, and 
of course it must be for the purpose of going into the 
Treasury Department. Mr. Carlisle has a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the economical and financial questions 
before the country, and has served his party wellin the 
House as member and Speaker, and also in the Senate. 
He will give strength to the new Administration. 

The great surprise in the new Cabinet is the choice of 
Judge Gresham, to be Secretary of State. Four years 
ago Mr. Gresham was one of the leading candidates at 
Chicago for the Republican nomination for the Presi- 
dency. Until after the renomination of President Harri- 
son, at Minneapolis, last year, he was supposed to be in 
thorough sympathy with the policy of the party, altho 
it was known that he was sore over the selection of his 
chief opponent at Chicago in 1888. On the eve of the 
meeting of the Populist National Convention last year, 
it was stated that he had cast his fortunes with 
that party, and its leaders expected to make 
him their candidate. They were in negotiation 
with him, and they counted on his acceptance 
of the honor. Then came his refusal, and General 
Weaver was made the Populist standard-bearer. Some 
time after that, in the course of the campaign, he an- 
nounced that he would support the Cleveland ticket. It 
is stated that before doing so, he had a conference with 
Mr. Cleveland in New York. Now that he has been 
offered the portfolio of Secretary of State, and has signi- 
fied his acceptance, the suggestion has been made that 
there was a bargain between him and Mr. Cleveland, on 
the strength of which he gave the latter his support. 
We do not »elieve that Mr. Cleveland would be likely to 





enter into any such bargain. Evidently he has selected 
Mr. Gresbam because he regards him asa man well qual- 
ified to conduct the foreign affairs of his Administration. 
Judge Gresham is a man of ability, whatever may be said 
about his personal qualities and the inconsistency of his 
record, and will probably make a good Secretary of State. 

The effect of the appointment of so new a Democrat as 
Judge Gresham to the chief Cabinet position is rather 
startling to the rank and file of the Democratic Party. 
They say that Mr. Cleveland was the candidate of the 
Democratic Party, was elected on the Democratic plat- 
form by Democratic votes, and he ought to take none 
but thoroughgoing Democrats into his Cabinet. But 
Mr. Cleveland has a mind of his own, and evidently feels 
that he is sufficiently independent of the party to place 
at the head in his council his personal choice, without 
regard to the length and strength of Mr. Gresham’s party 
attachment. While it will increase Mr. Cleveland’s difti- 
culty in retaining the sympathy of his own party, we do 
not believe that the country is in a mood to condemn it 
because it is not wholly partisan. 

As to the other selections which Mr, Cleveland has 
made there is more or less doubt, either as to the men or 
to the positions they are to fill. Mr. Daniel Lamont,who 
was his private secretary under his former Administra- 
tion, has long been in the public thought as a member of 
the Cabinet. At first he was supposed to be indicated 
for the Navy Department. Now it is said that he is to be 
Secretary of War, and that the Navy Department may 
go to Congressman Herbert, of Alabama. For the posi- 
tion of Postmaster-General Judge Bissell, of Buffalo, for- 
merly the law partoer of Mr. Cleveland, is mentioned ; 
also Mr. Isidor Straus, a well-known merchant of this city, 
who possesses excellent qualifications for this eminent- 
ly business department. He would have been, we be- 
lieve, a most worthy successor of Mr. Wanamaker. Mr. 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia, of whom the public knows very 
litle, is spoken of for the Department of Agriculture. 
This leaves the Attorney-Generalship and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to be filled, and for these positions 
various names have been mentioned. 

It is quite evident, from the character of Mr, Cleve- 
land’s appointments, so far as known, that he intends to 
give the country not a partisan Vemocratic Administra- 
tion but aCieveland Administration. He was elected by 
a large majority, and under circumstances that led him 
to believe that he owes his election more to the people 
than to his own party. He has a thorough confidence in 
his own ability and judgment, and will not allow Demo- 
cratic leaders to dictate to him the policy of his appoint- 
ments, or of his Administration. He has already said 
that he does not propose to look around for politicians 
to put in office, but for well-qualified business men. 

He will enter upon his term of office in an independent 
spirit. It remains to be seen whether he can hold this 
position to the end, and conduct a strong Administra- 
tion without the full confidence of his own party. We 
have not been an admirer of Mr. Cleveland ; but when 
he becomes President we shall give him cordially the 
respect due to the office, and try to treat every act of his 
in a judicial spirit, givin g credit where credit is due, 
and criticising with equal freedom. 


a>. 
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THE GOSPEL FOR INDIA. 


WE give the first place in our Mission pages this week 
to the appeal sent out by the Decennial Conference at 
Bombay. Tersely, strongly it presents the results of 
that great gathering of men and women who in every 
part of that vast Empire are face to face with the prob- 
lem of conquering it for Christ. 

Two words sum up the whole—opportunity and 
responsibility ; each greater than ever before. The op- 
portunity is everywhere, Not only among the depressed 
classes looking with eager eyes through the rift in the 
cloud of ignorance and poverty that has so long rested 
upon them toward possibilities of which for centuries 
they never dreamed, but also among those who have 
hitherto been considered unapproachable, the educated. 
The work of faithful teachers for the last half century 
is telling, and young India is waking to the realization 
that there is something in the religion of Christ far 
higher than the best that Veda or Koran can give. 
Earnestly was the plea for them made by one who 
knows them thoroughly ; one of their own class, him- 
self a teacher, and wisely did he urge that controversy 
be set aside. What educated India wants is Christ; the 
Christ not so much of theology or philosophy as the 
personal Savior who makes himself known in the daily 
life of his disciples. 

Not less manifest is the opportunity for work among 
women. To them Christianity is identified even more 
than to men, with every hope of abetter life. For social 
rights, intellectual life, religious hope, the women of 
India look solely to their Christian sisters. Mohammed- 
an and Hindu, high caste and low, have heard the word 
of promise, and scarcely a door, from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, but is open if only some one can be found 
to enter, 

Opportunities for Christian work mean also oppor- 
tunities for influences opposed to Christianity. The door 
opened to the missionary stands open also to the infldel, 
and the priest of a false faith. Thus comes the respon- 
sibility. From one end of India to the other those inter- 








ested in maintaining the old religions, aroused to the 
fact that their rule is endangered, are making strenuous 
efforts to prevent Christianity from perfecting its hold 
upon the young. False statements of Christian faith 
are spread broadcast, tho so quietly as not to attract 
great attention, andevery means 1s employed to counter- 
act the influence of the missiopary preachers and 
teachers. 

How is the responsibility created by the opportunities 
to be met? First by holding every point of vantage 
gained. There must be no falling back. Attention has 
been called to the fact that during the past decade other 
lands have been somewhat more prominently before the 
Church, and it has been all that those on the field in 
India could do to hold their own, Appeal after appeal 
has come home, and still re-enforcements do not more 
than fill the gaps. 

The Church successful, however, is the Church aggress- 
ive, and perhaps the most encouraging characteristic of 
the discussions at Bombay was the indomitable purpose 
manifested to press on the work, at whatever cost. 
Wherever else there may be faltering, there is none 
among those upon whom the chief burden comes. They 
recognized the difficulties, but were confident of ability 
to overcome them, by the wise use of the means at hand. 
Thus the best discussion centered around the develop- 
ment of the native churches, the schools, a Christian 
literature, the various organizations, such as the Y. M,C. 
A., the Sunday-school, etc. 

We wish that it were possible to give some of the 
addresses in full, but space forbids ; and we can only 
give a general summary of the discussion, touching upon 
the most essential points. 

What will be the effect of the Conference? 
Coming so soon after events which have attracted 
the interest of the whole Christian wcerld, the wonder- 
ful gathering in of converts by the hundred and the 
thousand, both missionaries and the friends of missions, 
have looked to it and to its discussions for light upon 
some of the most perplexing problems of mission work. 
We think that none will be disappointed. Many topics 
have been made clearer, but two points seem to us to 
stand out most prominently—the development of the 
Native Church and the evangelization of education. It 
was earnestly held that the conversion of India must de- 
pend not upon missionaries from other lands, but upon 
natives, who are not only to do the work but direct it, 
the missionaries continuing to counsel rather than con- 
trol. For this responsibility must be increasingly placed 
upon both pastors and churches, a responsibility, how- 
ever, not merely for themselves. Self-support is essential, 
but there must be more than that, each church must be 
expected to look beyond itself to the great field, and not 
make work for others wait until everything is done for 
itself. 

In regard to the question of education, it was made 
clear that for the missions to drop that department, 
even in its higher branches, would be suicidal, for it 
would lose them their hold upon those who are to rule 
the land. At the sametime, it must be kept not merely 
evangelical, but evangelistic, its one purpose being con- 
stantly made evident to be the conversion of souls and 
the building up of Christian character. 

Whatever diversities of opinion may arise about de- 
tails, so long as there is a general unanimity along these 
lines, success will be assured if only the churches at 
home support to the full their agents abroad. The record 
of the past year should inspire all with hope and in- 
creased liberality. What has been may be, and the vic- 
tories in North India may be repeated in every part of 
that great Empire till all is wou for Christ. 

o 


A QUESTION OF APPROVAL. 


Dr. A. H. QUINT insists, in last week’s Congregational- 
ist, “‘that by no vote whatever did the [American] 
Board at Chicago indorse the course of the Prudential 
Committee.” Perhaps not directly. But there had been 
a cordial indorsement voted two years previously at 
Minneapolis. The Committee of Nine had made their 
investigation, and presented their report, recommending 
certain changes of method, and then a resolution was 
introduced and adopted, expressing ‘* unabated confidence 
in the Christian character, official fidelity and constant 
loyalty of the Secretaries, the Prudential Committee, and 
the Treasury Department to their high trusts and the 
specific instructions which they had received from the 
Board,” That was done in 1890. 

The decision in the Covell case, to which Dr, Quint re- 
fers as an obstacle to a vote of confidence at Chicago, if 
one had been proposed, had been rendered nearly a 
year before the Minneapolis meeting, and nothing con- 
cerning it was brought out at Chicago, in 1892, which 
had not been already known and discussed in the 
press at great length. It is true that no direct vote of 
confidence in the Prudential Committee was proposed 
or carried at Chicago ; it was not necessary. The Com- 
mittee is to be presumed to be in the line of its duty, 
unless there is specific proof to the contrary. It was 
proper to pass a vote of confidence in it at Minneapolis, 
because its administration was there assailed, Nothing 
is to be inferred to its disadvantage because a similar 
resolution was not offered at Pittsfield or Chicago. But 
the proceedings at Chicago did imply confidence in the 
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Committee and approval of its course. For, when a dis- 
tinct proposal was made to change the policy approved 
at Minneapolis, it was indefinitely postponed by an em- 
phatic majority. The President refused to accept a re- 
election unless the Board cculd assure him that the pol- 
icy approved at New York and Minneapolis was to be 
continued. That assurance was heartily given. 

In letters, published in our columns in May and June 
of last year, the President, while admitting, just as he 
did at Chicago, that in his judgment Mr. Covell might 
have been properly appointed in 1889, strongly 
approved the administration of the Prudential Com- 
mittee since the Minneapolis meeting in 1890. He said 
in his June letter that to the ‘‘ furthest limits” of his 
‘‘knowledge or belief,” the new method had been 
frankly, *‘ cordially, effectually and completely carried 
out,” and he thought his ‘‘ opportunities for knowledge 
had been measurably good.” He added that if the Pru- 
dential Committee had “‘ overstepped the line of their in- 
structions” and made their ‘ inquiries” in ‘ another 
than a proper mode and temper,” an ‘* ownce of proof is 
worth much more than a ton of assertion.” This is a 
point well worth emphasizing at this time. We are 
having ‘‘ tons of assertion,” but nothing else. Let us 
have an ounce of proof. The Covell case is ancient. 
It was settled in 1889, Let us have something more 
modern, if we are to condemn the Committee. In what 
have the Committee done wrong since Chicago? since 
Pittsfield? or even since Minneapolis? 

Nothing was said by the President at Chicago to indi- 
cate that he had changed his mind since writing his let- 
ters to THE INDEPENDENT in May and June in the few 1n- 
tervening months. On the contrary, he freely indicated 
his approval of the course of the Committee. Our cor- 
respondent, Dr. George R. Leavitt, wrote, referring to 
Dr. E. C. Smyth’s ‘‘ bold and labored attack upon the 
Prudential Committee,” that the professor ‘‘ undertook, 
as did others, to distinguish between the interpretation 
of the rules by Dr. Storrs and the Prudential Committee. 
This was acurious fact. It called out from the President 
a full, frank statement that there was no essential differ- 
ence in the interpretations.” 

It is certainly a fair inference that the Board at Chi- 
cago did indorse, tho not by direct vote, the administra- 
tion of the Prudential Committee. Dr. Quint is to pro- 
ceed with his criticisms, The Congregationalist having 
editorially announced that it leaves it to him to discuss 
the matter further. He is to speak, we take it, its edito- 

. rial opinion, and we may expect that he will do it with 
clearness and force and to the point. 
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PRESIDENT WOODRUFF ON THE ADMISSION 
OF UTAH. 


WE regret very much that the replies of Wilford 
Woodruff, President of the Mormon Church, and Dr, 
fliff and Mr. Wishard, to our request for their views on 
the admission of Utah to the Union did not reach us in 
time for our last issue. Dr. Liff represents the Metho- 
dist mission, and Mr. Wishard the Presbyterian, and they 
are both opposed to immediate Statehood. Dr. Iliff 
thinks that after a few years, perhaps two or three, Utah 
will be prepared for Statehood, and could be safely ad. 
mitted, but not now. Mr. Wishard believes that the im- 
mediate admission of Utah would be a calamity ; that it 
would mean a return to the old days of Church domina- 
tion, the revival of polygamy, and the destruction of 
the school system. These views accord with those given 
last week by representatives of other religious bodies in 
Utah and with the general sense of the Gentiles in that 
Territory. 

The argument of President Woodruff, who is the high- 
est authority in the Mormon Church, the head of its 
First Presidency, deserves consideration. And yet we do 
not see that he says anything which fairly controverts 
the objections which have been made against admission. 
He says that the condition of a Territory is an anoma- 
lous one, antagonistic to the genius of American institu- 
tions; that it can only be justified as a tempo- 
rary expedient. All this is true of any Terri- 
tory. He then speaks of these disadvantages 
and disabilities as applied to the people of Utah; they 
cannot elect their territorial officers, executive or 
judicial, and the legislative department is restricted by 
the power of absolute veto possessed by the Governor ap- 
pointed from Washington ; the Federal power does every- 
thing, whether under Territorial law or United States 
law, There are a United States Attorney and a United 
States Marshal who have charge of all processes and all 
criminals; then there is, peculiar to Utah, a Federal 
Commission, composed of five non-residents, appointed 
by the President, which controls all the election machin- 
ery in the Territory, canvasses returns and issues cer- 
tificates of election. This is all true. With the excep- 
tion of the Federal Commission, the same is true in other 
Territories. If Utah labors under special disadvantages 
it is because it has been a disloyal Territory ; disloyal to 
the institutions of the United S:ates, disloyal to its na- 
tional code of morals and its laws. For only about two 
years and four months have the Mormons pretended to 
obey the laws. Up to that time they fought them with all 
their might. They have no reason to complain. 

President Woodruff says that the population of Utah 
was 207,905 in 1890, greater than the combined popula- 








tion of Nevada, Idaho and Wyoming; that its property 
has a valuation of not less than $200,000,000, and that it 
possesses 1,292 miles of railroad and 74 miles of street 
railway ; it has an excellent free school system, and that 
only about 5 per cent. of the people are illiterate ; its 
people are industrious, orderly, temperate and thrifty. 
All this is true, and all this would have given the Terri- 
tory Statehood long ago but for the one damning fact 
that its people maintained and practiced the institution of 
polygamy and resisted the laws of the country against 
it. They did this up to two years and four months ago. 
They have given up the practice but not the principle, 
under compulsion, and for the purpose of securing State- 
hood, when they will be able to do what they please. 
This is the one simple, essential fact. They have at no 
time professed to give up belief in polygamy as a divine 
institution: They make no pretension of the sort ; they 
only pretend to suspend its practice so long as they are 
under the power of the United States Government. If 
they become a State they will not be under the power of 
the United States Government. They will be free to do 
as they please on the subject. 

President Woodruff says thatif Statehood were graht- 
ed there would be no invidious legislation, no discrimi- 
nation against classes. Perhaps not. We do not 
know. He does not say that polygamy would not be re- 
stored. We would like to have what he says read care- 
fully. While he says that there is not the slightest dan- 
ger of any discrimination under State legislation against 
any class, on account of social or religious differences, 
this is all he says about polygamy : 

‘Years ago the practice of polygamy by some of the 

Mormon people and the alieged union of Church and State 
were made the grounds for opposition to Statehood ; but 
these objections are no longer available. The practice of 
polygamy has been discontinued, and the people are yield- 
ing a loyal obedience to the laws of the land. 
marriages cannot now be contracted with the sanction of 
the Church. They are absolutely prohibited.” 
He states the present condition of things in the Church : 
‘“*Polygamous marriages canuot now be contracted 
with the sanction of the Church.” He does not say that 
the prohibition has been under compulsion, but such is 
the fact. He does not say that the prohibition would 
not be removed. Let us wait until the Gentile popula- 
tion of Utah believe it is safe to admit Utah as a State. 
They will be anxious enough to come in as a State when 
it is safe. 
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THE BERNALILLO INDIAN SCHOOL. 


THIS is, or was, an Indian contract school. It is in 
charge of the Catholic Sisters of Loretto. Sister Mar- 
garetis in charge, and is the teacher of the primary 
grade, It is she that is responsible for the reports sent to 
the Indian Office of the names and nativity of the pupils. 

Sister Margaret reported to Washington that she had 
seventy Indian girls under instruction, and she received 
Government money for their instruction, Of these she 
reported 33 as full-blood Indians and 387 as half-blood. 
There were 4 Apaches, 8 Navajos, and 58 Pueblos. Tre 
inspector sent to examine the school suspected that Sis- 
ter Margaret had falsified her report, and that there 
girls were not all Indians. He made careful examina- 
tions, visited the parents of the children at their homes, 
and learned beyond all question that there had been 
wholesale falsification. Instead of there being 70 Indian 
girls in the school, there were but 28, while the other 42 
were Mexicans, with no Indian blood whatever. It had 
ben a case of downright falsehood and rbbery of the 
Government. 

For example, there were nine Mexican girls from the 
village of Bernalillo itself, of whom two were reported 
as Navajos, and seven as Pueblos. There were two 
reported as Apaches, when there was not one Apache 
in the school. Three girls were reported as Pueblos from 
San Juan. With great difficulty the inspector found the 
parents at Las Couces, 326 miles away, where they had 
always resided. Eleven girls were reported from 
Cochiti, but there was not one from that place. One 
girl, Benigno Zamora, was put down as from Sandia, 
but her home was at Bernalillo, only a quarter of a mile 
from the school. When her father was told by the in- 
spector that she was reported to the Government, and 
paid for as a Pueblo Indian, he was very indignant, and 
said that he and his wife were pure Mexicans, and that 
three years ago, after the death of his wife, the Sisters 
had persuaded him to let them have his daughter, and 
they would raise the child forhim., One girl was re- 
ported as from San Felipe. The inspector could not 
find her parents living there, and went to the school, 
and in the presence of two of the Sisters, asked her 
where her parents lived. She looked at the Sisters, and 
one of them said ‘‘San Felipe,” and she repeated it 
after heg, Her parents had lived in Bernalillo for seven 
years, » come there from Mexico. 

The deception was not only taught as well as 
practiced in this case, but-was observed in the ex- 
amination of the scholars by the inspector, The char- 
acter of the teaching was very poor, as may be judged 
by this report. The inspector attempted to test the 
scholarship of the pupils in the “ advanced” grade. He 
put a row of figures on the blackboard and asked the 
scholars how the points should be placed for numeration. 





The Sister in charge stood behind him and took hold of 
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her beads, and was seen by two spectators to divide them 
into threes, to help the girls. He put twenty of the 
younger girls in a row and asked how many would be 
left if five should be taken away. The Sister standing 
behind him lifted up her two hands, with outstretched 
fingers, and then held up one hand, clearly indicating 
the number, Several times the pupils were thus 
helped with fingers or beads. On such reports as this 
the contract was annulled. We suspect that if the 
teachers had been men and Protestants they would have 
been arrested and imprisoned for fraud on the Govern- 
ment, 

We hope to learn what the ecclesiastical authorities 
will do about such a case as this. The honor of the 
Church is at stake. There are half a dozen Sisters in 
that school, besides the priest and bishop who are over 
them. Many people must know of this fraud. 
ought to denounce and punish it. Least satisfactory 
of all would be a defense of it. The inspector reports 
that when he made complaint to the Sister in charge she 
replied that they had given satisfaction for seven years, 
and that if the Government was not satisfied and would 
not puy them, their Catholic friends would. 


Some 
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THE FRENCH CONVICTIONS. 


No one feels any special surprise at the conviction of 
M. Charles de Lesseps, M. Fontane, M. Cottu and M. 
Eiffel, who have been sentenced to imprisonment for a 
term of from two to five years and to puy a ridiculous 
fine of from four hundred to six hundred dollars. The 
only wonder is that others have escaped; but it is ex- 
pected that conviction will take place in the case of half 
a dozen more who have just been arraigned, including 
ex-Minister Baihut. It is, however, by no means easy to 
explain, except on the theory of a general madness, the 
sentence given to the senior De Lesseps, Count Ferdi- 
nand, who with his son Charles has been convicted of 
bribery, and is condemned like him to five years’ impris- 
onment anda fine of six hundred dollars. As Count de 
Lesseps is in his eighty-eighth year, and in his dotage, 
confined to his bed and knows nothing about the trial, it 
is nottobe expected that the sentence of imprisonment 
will be carried out. 

Of course, tho France lives for glory’ and has substi- 
tuted the word glory for the word duty, and makes glory 
her religion, yet all this is no reason why a man whose 
glory has become tarnished should not be condemned. 
But Count de Lesseps’s name is one that is not sur- 
passed in glory in the modern annals of France. He 
created the Suez Canal; he changed the course of the 
commerce of the world. If France could not keep the 
canal which he created it was not his fault, It was a 
part of that general gravitation which goes toward 
England. The world becoming English in lan- 
guage, colonies and commerce. No other Frenchman 
was received abro:d with such honor, or was so regarded 
as the representative of his nation. It was he that de- 
vised in his old age the Panama Canal, and it was his 
name that seemed to make it possible. But the Panama 
Canal has proved a fraud and, worse than that, a failure. 
There is no glory in it. The country is disgraced by it, 
and seeks victims. Itis very hard to believe that Count 
de Lesseps is the man who is responsible for these frauds 
and this failure so that he should bear thé chief punish- 
ment. The offenses charged have been committed after 
he has reached the full limit of human life, and when 
his name was used simply as a cover for the deeds of 
others. It was impossible that he in his old age, an octo- 
genarian, should manage or know what was going on. 
His son, no doubt, knew ; he confesses it. But the fa- 
ther’s age and weak ess and honorable career, it would 
seem, ought to have protected him from the shame and 
ingratitude of such a sentence. All France is astonished 
at it—all Europe and all America. It really seems asif he 
were sacrificed to save others, and it is not strange that 
it is generally believed that only a few scapegoats are 
being convicted, with the intention of saving the great 
body of those who are guilty. We can only expect that 
Count de Lesseps’s sentence will be remitted. It can 
hardly cloud the distinction achieved in the years of his 
maturity and strength. 
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Ir is currently reported that Mr. Isidor Straus, well and 
favorably known as the head of the great dry goods firm 
of R. H. Macy & Co., of New York, has been spoken of 
for the office of Postmaster-General. We are glad 
to hear this news, and to say that we do not believe there 
is a man in New York or elsewhere better fitted for this 
important position than Mr. Straus. He has special gifts 
and every requisite qualification for the place, being a man 
of rare executive ability and business capacity. If he will 
consent to take the posjtion, we predict such an adminis- 
tration of the office as will make him one of the most 
popular members of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet. He is 
intelligent, wise, sagacious, and prompt in all matters 
relating to commercial affairs, and just the ‘man, of all 
others, we believe, to fill the office named We need just 
such an officer as Mr. Straus at this time to adjust and 
propel the intricate and tangled Post Office machinery of 
this Government. Give him the field, and he will make 
short work in mastering the most difficult problems relating 
to all national and international questions involved in his 
appointment. He is an acknowledged expert in all business 
affairs, and has emergency abilities which are very hard 
to find. 
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Editorial Notes. 


WE give this week four extra pages, in order to make 
room for the interesting correspondence that comes to us 
from the foreign mission fields; we add to it also corrre- 
spondence from the home mission fields. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps gives our readers a very interesting account of 
some of her last interviews with Phillips Brooks; Albert 
Dawson provides an extraordinary article giving an ac- 
connt of an interview with Mr. William T. Stead, the 
famous English reformer and editor, on a subject closely 
connected with psychical research ; Richard Wheatley, 
D.D., writes on the current Kansas politics; the Hon. L. 
E. Chittenden provides another of his delightful series of 
reminiscences of early political history ; an inside sketch 
of Mr. Moody at Northfield is given from a private letter ; 
a very important, tho technical, question, affecting the re- 
vision of the Presbyterian Confession of Faith, is offered 
by Prof. John T. Duffield, D.D.; Kate Foote’s Letter from 
Washington treats especially of the nomination of Judge 
Jackson and the death of Mrs. Whitney ; additional let- 
ters, received too late for our last issue, on Utah and State- 
hood, are by Wilford Woodruff, President of the Mormon 
Church, T. C. Liiff, D.D., Superintendent of Methodist 
Missions, and the Rev. 8. E. Wishard, Presbyterian Synod- 
ical Missionary in Utah ; William C. Ward has an inter- 
esting description of the artistic work of Blake and his 
disciples; Arthur Reed Kimball comments on Yale from 
Harvard’s point of view; the Rev. Otto J. Gilbert writes 
on the German Evangelical Synod ; W. J. Stevenson, D,D., 


tells of a revival in Reading, Penn.; and James K. 


Reeve gives an important discussion of irrigation and ag- 
riculture in the West and Southwest. A poem by Julia 
Ward Howe is on the burial of Phillips Brooks, and other 
poems are by E. Irenwus Stevenson, Lyman Whitney Al- 
len and James Clarence Harvey; and there are excellent 
stories by George Hepworth, Mary R. Miller and the Rev. 


B. Freeman Ashley. The issue, asa whole, is one of the 


best we have printed in a year. 


Now that it is settled that Professor Tucker is to take 
the presidency of Dartmouth College, leaving a vacancy 
in the faculty of Andover Theological Seminary, it becomes 
a matter of no little moment to the Congregational 
churches who shall be chosen to succeed him. If the faculty 
and trustees desire that the relations between the Seminary 
and the churches, which in recent years have become 
strained, shall be placed upon a pleasanter footing, they 
will be very careful in selecting a new professor tor the 
chair of Sacred Rhetoric. If they shall find and appoint a 
man who accepts the creed of the Seminary and the evan- 
gelical faith of the churches, it will go far to indicate 
that those in charge of the interests of the Seminary desire 
to observe the conditions of the trust committed to them 
and to win the confidences of the churches. There are 
plenty of men who might be selected for this important 
position—men of character, ability and fitness—who would 
be acceptable to the great majority of the denomination 
which the Seminary used fully and fairly to represent. Its 
recent course has done much to alienate it from the evan- 
gelical Christianity for which the Congregational churches 
stand, and this alienation can be increased by the appoint- 
ment to be made or it can be lessened. We hope that a 
man will be chosen who would not be likely to take the first 
opportunity to intimate to his students doubts as to the 
foundation principles of Bible truth. This is an important 
period in the history of the Seminary, If those who have 
its interests at heart are wise they will not look around 
the small circle of new theology extremists for Professor 
Tucker’s successor, but will take a man who is a fair 
representative of Congregationalism. 


THE Rev. Dr. Wm. F. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episco- 
pal Church, this city, appeared last week before a social- 
istic circle to propound his theory as to the mitigation of 
the evils of intemperance by establishing temperance sa- 
loons. He argued that the Church should deal with the 
liquor traffic; he would not open a saloon and place on the 
door the words ‘‘Church Saloon,” but he believed we 
should have better saloons, and these should be provided 
by the best men—those of the Church. What was needed 
was to get the best elements in the city to say “ Weare go- 
ing to be salonn-keepers.”” After Dr. Rainsford had deliv- 
ered his speech and left the hall, according to the report in 
the Times, a young socialist ‘‘ with bushy black eyebrows, 
low forehead and bristling black hair, mounted the plat- 
form” and said : 

“You have heard that minister—that man who spoke here (I 
will not assail him, because he is a minister)—you bave heard 
himtellus of his remedy for the curse of intemperance. And 
what isit? Why, it is forthe rich men of this city to give to the 
poor workingman a better saloon than he has now in which to 
spend his wages and become a slave to his appetites. 

“His remedy is not for the intellect or the morals of the poor. 
It is to provide saloons in which only the appetites are to be pro- 
vided for, where men can continue as animals, where they can go 
to the saloonsin Germany of which he has spoken. This minis- 
ter has told you this. 

“The men who worship the almighty dollar are to provide 
saloons on which they can make 5 per cent. on the money they in- 
vest. This is no remedy. A man’s intellect, his morals, must 
be cared for, and then he will find there are other things in this 
world worth more than wine and cardsand profligacy.” 

In this case we believe that the socialist represents a 
truer view of the szloon problem than the Christian min- 
ister. 





A MINISTER sends this story to The National Baptist: 


“I was invited to preach for a church within fifty miles of 
Philadelphia, which has, I understand, an invested fund of 
nearly $10,000. My traveling expenses were $9.73, and I paid $10 
for the supply of my pulpit. I received $10. I wrote to the 
brother who paid me this amount, and stated to him the facts as 
to my outgo. In reply he stated that my name had been handed 
to them as a candidate, and that they were informed that when a 
man preached as a candidate it was not usual to pay him any- 
thing. But, notwithstanding this, they had paid me $10. I re- 
plied, suggesting that hereafter they state, in inviting a minister 
to preach, what they propose to pay, leaving it for him to decide 
whether he can afford to serve them at that rate. And here the 
matter stands. I suppose I shall have to enter the $9.73 as a gift 
to the church.” 


We find a similar incident in the Nashville Christian 
Adwocate: 


“We once knew two good, solid laymen, worth $150,000 or 
$200,000 each, to pause in the midst of a reckoning that they were 
making of the amount we had been compelled to spend in coming 
to dedicate their church, and ask us point blank: ‘Have you a 
half-fare pass on the railroad?’ When we gave a negative reply, 
they were evidently disappointed; but, with heroic fortitude, 
they finally managed to hand us the munificent sum of $3.65, 
This was their estimate of the value of the two sermons that we 
had preached, and under the preaching of which they had gotten 
uncommonly happy.” 


We know of a worse case than either of the above. A 
minister, at no little inconvenience, and at some expense, 
preached for a prosperous church in a neighboring town, 
and did not even get thanks, let alone éxpenses. Brethren, 


these things ought not so to be. If you cannot be liberal, 
Do not disgrace a generous Gospel by such 


try to be just. 
meanness. 
THE select committee, appointed by the Senate to report 
in reference to the employment of Pinkerton men in such 
cases as the Homestead strike, has brought in a report 
which has about as much practical value as could have 
been expected. The committee reaches some very platitu- 
dinous conclusions. It declares that ‘the rights of em- 
ployers and workmen are equal’”’; that employers can 
employ and dismiss men as they please; that workmen 
can organize and leave when they please, singly or ina 
body; that arbitration is good; that intimidation is 
bad; that reliance should be placed upon the law for 
protection. They further say that Congress has no right 
to legislate against the employment of Pinkerton men, 
but that 
“whether assumedly legal or not, the employment of armed 
bodies of men for private purposes, either by employers or em- 
ployés, should not be resorted to, and such use is an assumption 
of the State’s authority by private citizens.” 
So that it resolves itself into this single announcement, 
which does not impress us very much, The question is, 
What is to be done in cases when the State does not pro- 
tect—when State constabulary and militia cannot imme- 
diately be made available, and when the injury would be 
done before they could be brought on the ground? So far 
as we can see, the chief blame should be put upon the men 
who attempt to murder workmen, and not on the men 
who attempt to protect them. 


THE Silver repeal measure has failed in both Houses, we 
regret to say, and we fear that it will be left as a legacy to 
the new Administration. Various causes entered into the 
adverse vote. For one thing Senator Hill came to the front 
as the champion of repeal in the Senate and in his speech 
indicated free silver views. This led some anti-silver men 
to vote against repeal. Others of both parties, in both 
Houses, wanted, as the expression goes, to put the incom- 
ing Administration ‘into a hole.” This is certainly not a 
very high motive, and it does not go very far with those 
sound money men whodemand repeal! for the best interests 
of the country. Those who sacrifice these interests for 
political advantage are not good public servants, and in the 
long run they are not doing their party the best service. 
If the Sherman Act goes over, the new Administration 
will have to deal with it, and that will mean an extra 
session, and perhaps a contest between Mr. Cleveland and 
the two Houses, In any such contest, the people in the 
great financial and commercial centers will side with Mr. 
Cleveland. Party or no party, politics or no politics, the 
act that is filling our treasury vaults with silver bullion 
should be repealed. We do not believe that those Republic- 
ans who joined with the majority of the Democrats in 
opposing repeal were well advised. Their opportunity to 
doa good stroke for their party layin taking the lead, as 
they had it in their power to do, in carrying repeal. 


Last week the Methodist Book Committee selected an 
editor for The Methodist Review. It will be remembered 
that shortly after the General Conference re-elected him to 
this position Dr. Mendenhall died, leaving a vacancy which 
the Book Committee attempted to fill last fall by selecting 
President Buttz, of Drew Theological Seminary. Presi- 
dent Buttz, however, declined to accept the election; and 
now the Committee has chosen Dr. William V. Kelley, of 
New Haven. Dr. Kelley is known as one of the most ac- 
complished and effective preachers in the Methodist pul- 
pit. He has served some of the leading churches in this 
vicinity. He has a fine reputation as a writer, and a thor- 
ough acquaintance with general literature, especially po- 
etry ; and the Review, under his editorship, will, maintain 
a high literary standard. Tho not known spétially asa 
theologian or philosopher, he has broad abilities, and will 
make all the departments of the Review strong and help- 
ful. The new editor—for he has indicated his acceptance 
—ought to see the letters printed in the Western Christian 
Advocate the same week the Book ‘Committee selected 
him. The editor of the Western asked representative men 
in the Church to indicate the ‘‘ marks of the best man” to 
be editor of the Review. The letters make very interest- 
ing reading. To give asort of general view of them, Dr. 
Kelley is expected to be ‘‘a theologian,” ‘‘a metaphysi- 
cian,”’ *‘ an earnest student of the Word,” ‘‘a good expos- 





itor,” “‘ well versed in philosophy,” “‘ bistory,” “science,” 
and the “ reformatory movements of the age”’; to be “‘ pro- 
foundly learned,” “‘ know by reputation all the great living 
leaders in theology,’ have ‘‘ a wide culture in belles lettres,” 
be ‘broad in his sympathies with other faiths,” “not 
afraid of what is new,’ and to have the ‘editorial 
instinct,” with “foregleams” of what is to come. More- 
over, he should be a man of ‘“ genuine piety,’’ and have an 
“original,” ‘‘ nervous” and “crisp” style. In more gen. 
eral terms, he must be “ brainy,” ‘‘ broad-minded,”’ ‘‘ can- 
did,’”’ ‘ fearless,’”’ “independent,” “unselfish,” ‘‘a Chris- 
tian gentleman,” with ‘“‘sound commen sense.” It would 
be somewhat rash to say that Dr. Kelley possesses all these 
qualities and qualifications. No doubt, however, he has 
sufficient to make a successful editor. 


WHILE we think it worth while to publish Albert Daw- 
son’s article, giving an account of Mr. William T. Stead’s 
experiences in telepathy, it should be fully understood, as 
Mr. Stead would doubtless desire to have it, that this is a 
subject that should be brought under the strictest scien- 
tific investigation. What Mr. Stead says and believes is 
that he receives through-the means of a pencil, held lightly 
in his hand, communications from living friends as well 
as from those that have passed away. When in England 
he says that he had such communications from his son in 
Germany,telegraphic dispatches without wire. As an editor 
of a public journal he will find this very convenient if he can 
thus establish communication with an exploring party in 
Africa or Greenland, or cancommunicate simply by volition 
with the member of a foreigncabinet. Mr. Stead is so far 
himself a convert to the doctrine of communication with 
the spirits of the dead that he believes this will provide a 
scientific proof of the existence of the Soul after death. 
The Spiritualists will doubtless claim him as their last 
and most distinguished disciple. We will wait and see 
what the Society of Psychical Research has to say about 
it. There is a branch of that society in this country which 
has its headquarters in Cambridge. 


.... Being a missionary has its infelicities in a country 
where the laws which govern the spread of infectious dis. 
eases are not very well understood. We judge from 
the following story that in Turkey cholera is one of those 
coming events which are supposed to caat their shadows 
before. Dr. Raynolds, of Van, was at Erzrfim, late last 
fall, but before cholera had reached there. He returned 
to Van before there was any quarantine upon the way. 
Some days after his return he was ordered back upon the 
Erzrim road three days to take his quarantine. He ob- 
jected, and the officers finally decided to quarantine him 
in his house, which ‘they proceeded to do. Soldiers 
camped in his garden, and horses trod down everything. 
For ten days he was a prisoner in his own house. At 
the end of that time he received the following bill: 25 
persons 5 days, $25; drugs and guard for 5 days, $12.50; 2 
persons for 10 days, $6; 5 horses for 5 days, #5—total, 
$48.50. 


....Dr, Wheatley gives in our columns this week a very 
fair statement of the legislative deadlock in Kansas. The 
Populists have been proceeding with an evident inten- 
tion to secure their own ends, regardless of’ principles of 
justice. We do not believe that it is possible that the 
United States Senate can pass favorably upon the creden- 
tials of Judge Martin. The body which elected him was 
not « legal body. The history of affairs at Topeka in the 
last six weeks is a very poor recommendation of the new 
party which has suddenly come to the front, to the confi- 
dence of the people. The party which aspires to permanent 
rule cannot afford to disregard the plainest principles of 
fairness and right. They have done this in unseating men on 
frivolous pretexts in order to admit representatives of their 
own party who were not elected. This is a policy that is 
full of danger to our institutions, and wherever it is 
attempted it ought to be defeated. ° 


....There seems to be something more than the usual 
mere formality in the language of President Harrison 
accepting the resignation of General Morgan as Comis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs : 

“Your conscientious devotion to the work of your office and 

your activity and industry have been highly commendable. [am 
glad to know that congenial work in a field of great infiuence is 
before you; and beg to extend to youin parting my most sincere 
good wishes.” 
General Morgan leaves his office on Wednesday of this 
week for a short rest prior to entering upon his new duties 
as Corresponding Secretary of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, New York City. The office of Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs has never had in all its history so 
efficient and competent an officer, and never one more 
faithful. 


....General Wade Hampton is very indignant over the 
charge made by the New York Sun that he wasa party toa 
trade with President Hayes, by which Mr. Hayes was to 
have the electoral vote of South Carolina, while he was to 
have the governorship of that State. He not only denounces 
it as an absolute falsehood, but proves it by the testimony 
of the Hon. John B. Gordon and Gen. Bradley T. Johnston, 
who were jn Columbia at the time by the request of the 
National Democratic Committee to look after the interests 
of the Democratic Party. They declare that the whole 
statement is absolutely without foundation, and we believe 
them. 


.... Last week the two houses of Congress met together 
in joint session and opened the electoral certificates from 
the various States and formally announced the result. 
Cleveland and Stevenson were declared to be elected. Now 
comes the inauguration on the fourth of March and then 
the Administration. The men who are to take office as 
sume a large responsibility. They have solemn promises 
to fulfill, and will be judged according to their faithfulness 
to those promises and their devotion to the interests of the 
country. 
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....Edward L. Clark, D.D., has finally withdrawn from 
the pastorate of the Church of the Puritans (Presbyterian), 
in this city, not being moved by the advice of the Presby- 
tery or the wishes of his people. He simply cannot for 
himself stay in a Church which declares that in its revision 
of the Confession of Faith nothing should affect its Calvin- 
ism, and which, at the last General Assembly, definitely 
requested those to leave the Church who do not believe in 
the inerrancy of Scripture. We regret Dr. Clark could 
not remain conscientiously in his Church as so many of his 
brethren can who agree with him theologically until a 
judicial settlement of the question is reached by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Until then it seems best for each to stand 
in his lot, as Dr. Clark himself advises his people to do. 
His pastorate of twenty years has been one of notable use- 
fulness and success, 


.... The adoption of the Revised Confession by the pres- 
byteries of the Presbyterian Church is really being serious- 
ly endangered, partly by the preference on the part of the 
more liberal wing for a short creed which shall practically 
displace the present Confession, partly by the objection of 
the more conservative themselves, and partly by the use 
made on both sides of the pretext that the General Assem- 
bly was guilty of a constitutional error in the preliminary 
steps taken before sending down the proposed overtures for 
consideration. The article by Professor Duffield, of Prince- 
ton, in our issue this week, is an earnest attempt to save 
the revision by showing that the presbyteries have no right 
to raise the question of constitutionality, that having been 
settled by the Assembly. 


....What wonderful events does The Catholic News, of 
this city, expect from Rome? In calling attention to the 
Roman correspondence it says: 

“Weare onthe eve of important events which we know will 
bring great joy to our beloved archbishop, and will relieve him 
from the shameful trials to which he has been submitted by 
some persons whom we shall not name. He has been selected as 
a target by shortsighted men. Let them look to themselves.”’ 
We shall be on the lookout for the facts which it bids us 
to expect from its Roman correspondent, who has been 
maliciously called by other papersa ‘‘ garrulous old maid,” 
and who certainly in her last letter stated things which 
were untrue in reference to the current personal difficul- 
ties in the Catholic Church. 


....Before this issue reaches our readers the cable will 
have told them the details of the Irish Home Rule Bill 
which is to be presented to-Parliament this week. It will 
evoke a debate of great ability and bitterness. We have 
faith enough in the wisdom of Mr. Gladstone and his ad- 
mirers to believe that the proposals will be wise, and faith 
enough in the Liberal and Irish parties to believe the bill 
will be adopted by the House of Commons, and so little 
faith have we in the House of Lords that we anticipate its 
rejection by that body. Mr. Gladstone has gained one vote 
within the past week by the election of a Liberal to take 
the place of a Conservative unseated for corrupt practices 
in the election. : 


.... The fo'lowing comes to us from a distinguished New 
England doctor of divinity. We invite attention to it: 

The whole Congregational body—more than that--the entire 
Church of Christ, for when one member suffers all suffer—owes 
you a debt of gratitude for your faithfulness in exposing the 
animus of the attack of The Congregationalist on the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board. I for one thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. 


....We rejoice over the final passage of the National 
Quarantine Bill, in fairly good condition. It will give 
substantial powers to the Federal Government, and marks 
the beginning of a full and effective system of Federal 
quarantine. It comes not too soon to enable the authori- 
ties to prepare to shut out the cholera scourge, which has 
already revived in Hamburg. 


.... When search was being made for the Negro wretch 
who suffered the horrible torture and lynching which has 
amnade the name of Paris, Texas, forever infamous, his step- 
son, one William Butler, refused to tell where he could be 
found, For that offense he has been hanged and his body 
riddled with bullets. Texas is supposed to be a civilized 
State. 


....Let us admit the justice of Dr. MacArthur’s criticism 
of the laxity of the civilization which allows, in New 
York, such disgusting exhibitions as are reported under 
the name of the ‘‘ Freuch Ball.’’ He denounces the Paris 
(Tex.) atrocity as heartily as do we, and couples with it 
this disgraceful ball. It is a fair and proper criticism. 


....It is a notable meeting that will be held on Thurs- 
day of this week in the Carnegie Music Hall, in this city, 
in honor of Phillips Brooks. Among those expected to 
speak are Protestants, Catholics and Jews: Dr. Storrs, Dr. 
Hastings, Dr. Green, Dr. Abbott, Rabbi Gottheil, Father 
Ducey and Joseph H. Choate, Esq. 


....Governor Flower has done a courageous act in veto- 
ing the bill which proposed to relieve certain Brooklyn 
officials of the embarrassment of an indictment for illegal 
acts. It was an indecent thing in the Legislature to pass 
such anact. Men who have openly violated the law ought 
not to be shielded in this way. 


....A correspondent writes us that he has the best 
authority for saying that the various versions of the stories 
about Phillips Brooks and the two other tall Americans 
traveling abroad together, are all utterly without founda- 
tion. We had thought it possible, and gave them simply 
as Current. stories. 


.... We are especially glad to publish this week a poem, in 
an unusually difficult measure, by Julia Ward Howe, on 
the death of Phillips Brooks. Mrs. Howe’s pen is not a 
prolific one, and it 1s a great pleasure to us to hear from her 
whenever she feels moved to write. 


.... The Salt Lake Tribune says that the weight of pub- 


lic opinion in Utah, especially among the business men, is 
against Statehood. And yet it is being pressed in Con- 


Religions Intelligence. 


THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. OTTO J. GILBERT. 


THE minutes of the Triennial General Conference of the 
German Evangelical Synod, together with the reports of 
its officers, have appeared in print. They are in the Ger- 
man language. The following is an abstract of the synodi- 
cal book: 

The General Conference was held in Indianapolis, Ind., 
August 25th-September 1st, 1892. Our synod has 730 min- 
isters, who work in 944 congregations and preaching places. 
The number of our Sunday-schools is 639, with 71,123 
scholars and 7,165 teachers. Number of communicants in 
1891, 166,286. Number of baptisms in the last three years, 
68,187; children confirmed, 29,587; couples married, 17,518 ; 
persons buried, 28,490; contributions for other than pa- 
rochial purposes, $206,625.44. The synodical organ has 
20,779 subscribers ; the missionary paper, 14,553 ; the theo- 
logical monthly,533; the children’s paper, 34,645; infants’ 
paper, 11,784; young people’s paper 3,837; Sunday-school 
lesson leaf 12,970. Allthese periodicals are in the German 
language. 

Every year we organize 30 or more new congregations. 
In India we have 3 mission stations and 6 preaching places, 
with 6 missionaries, 8 catechists, 16 school-teachers, and 
1,006 baptized Christians. 

In 1892 we had 118 students in our college at Elmhurst, 
in Page Co., Ill.; 7 instructors are employed. Most 
branches are taught through the German language. Our 
theological seminary in St. Louis, Mo., was attended in 
1892 by 66 students. The teaching force consists of 8 pro- 
fessors. For the last three years also an English instructor 
was employed in this institution. The following resolu- 
tion was adopted at Conference : 

“ The Synod recognizes it as her duty to educate young preach- 
ers that are proficient in the German as well asin the English 
language. In order to attain thisend the board of directors shall 
make provision that annually a number of able and willing stu- 
dents of the senior class may have an opportunity to take one or 
more courses in an English institution. The Synod, at present, 
desists from appointing an English professor.” 

The reasons brought forward in the debate were : Most 
of our students are not far enough advanced in English, 
nor can we afford to pay a first-class English professor. 
Altho the necessity of English preaching was recognized, it 
was contended, on the other hand, that we are not even 
able to supply the demand for German preachers. 

Atthe preceding General Conference a resolution had 
been adopted that a special training college for teachers 
should be established at Hazleton, Ill.; but this resolution 
was not carried out. Now at the last General Conference 
this resolution was repealed, and another adopted to the 
effect that the board of directors be empowered to spend 
$15,000 for the extension of the buildings at Elmhurst. So 
the college and the normal school remain combined. 

In the last twenty years 182 young men entered our col- 
lege with a view of becoming teachers ; 32 left the college 
voluntarily, 17 were dismissed as unfit, 1 died. Of the 
remaining 131,5 entered the ministry, 6 died as teachers, 32 
quitted teaching, 58 are still teachers in our parochial 
schools, and 30 are still studying in our college. A sad 
history. 

Nevertheless, the school question has been agitated so 
much in our Synod of late years that some progress can be 
scored. The following are the statistics of 640 congrega- 
tions and 250 preaching places for the last three years: 
Schoolhouses, increase, 69; decrease, 5. Schools with reg- 
ular teachers, increase, 21; decrease, 17. Schools in which 
the pastors teach, increase, 71; decrease, 29. Number of 
scholars in these parochial schools, increase, 2,715; de- 
crease, 1,420. The number of our parochial schools in 1891 
was 550, with 16,595 scholars, 137 regular teachers and 313 
teaching pastors. 

A committee was appointed to guard our parochial 
schools against the encroachments of the State authori- 
ties. 

Pursuant toa resolution of the General Conference of 
1889 a bookstore was established at St. Louis, Mo., which 
is doing an excellent business. Now a resolution was 
adopted that the synod also establish a printing office in 
the same locality. 

A resolution was adopted that our Synod will take part 
in the Religious Congress and in the Congress of Peace at 
Chicago, and that we keep a representative at the Exposi- 
tion with our publications, etc. 

KENTON, OHI0, 
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EVANGELISTIC SERVICES IN READING, PENN. 


BY W. J. STEVENSON, D.D. 





TuE remarkable religious movement that is just now in 
progress in Reading, Penn., is the direct outgrowth of a 
series of Union Evangelical services under the leadership 
of the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., until recently pas- 

‘tor of the Bethany Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 

Seventeen churches, representing seven denominations— 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Methodist Episcopal, Evangel- 
ical Association, Baptist, Lutheran (new school) and the 
United Brethren—formed the Christian League under 
whose auspices these services were held. Metropolitan 
Hall, otherwise known as the rink, was secured and fitted 
up with sittings for 2.500 persons, for the use of Sunday 
and week evening meetings, while the first Presbyterian, 
first Baptist and Immanul Evangelical churches were 
used for additional services and overflow meetings. The 


work began with Union prayer-meetings held daily for two 
weeks previous tothe coming of the Evangelist,whoassumed 
command of the movement on Sunday, January 15th. On 
this day all the associated churches were closed, and the 





gress. 


ings in charge of some of the pastors. The morning ser- 

mon by Dr. Chapman, addressed directly to Christians, on 

the reception of the Holy Ghost, was attended by such a 
manifestation of the presence of God as inspired confidence 
in the success of the work undertaken at the very outset. 
The program of the week consisted of four daily services: 

A business men’s and women’s prayer-meeting, and preach- 
ing in the afternoon and evening by Dr. Chapman. The 
evening service was closed by an inquiry meeting. On 

Sunday, January 22d, a meeting for ‘“‘ men only” was held 
at which it was estimated 3,000 men were present and 
nearly 1,000 rose for prayer. On Monday, January 23d,a 
conference on the Holy Spirit was held under the presiden- 
cy of Dr. Chapman, and attended by ministers and lay- 
men frdm the surrounding country within a radius of fifty 
miles. The effect of this conference was immediate and 
powerful, and left an abiding mark on the experiences of 
God’s children. Thursday following, January 26th, was 
kept as a day of prayer for the community at large. It 
began with one hundred prayer-meetings in various parts 
of the city, and in the afternoon, incompliance with a re- 
quest from the Mayor, all stores and other places of business 
—on the chief thoroughfares—with a number of mills and 
factories, were closed for the purpose of allowing their em- 
ployés a special service at 3:30. It was a mid-week Sun- 
day, participated in by Jewand Gentile, Christian and un- 
christian, and was an exhibition of respect for religion, 
so profound as to overwhelm with devout surprise, even 
those who were most active in its inauguration. On Sun- 
day, January 29th, the rink was crowded with a congrega- 
tion of “‘ women and girls only,’”’ exceeding in number, if 
that were possible, any of the preceeding meetings, Dr. 
Chapman preaching to this immense gathering, while at 
the same hour, an audience of over 2,000 men met in the 
Academy of Music and was addressed by Mr. S. H. Hadley, 
Superintendent of Jerry McCauley’s Water Street Mission, 
New York. 

Wednesday, February 1st, was Dr. Chapman’s last day 
in Reading, and we parted with him and his assistants, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lowe, who had charge of the music, rejoic- 
ing that their visit had been a means of priceless blessings 
to an unnumbered multitude, and yet feeling that their 
work wasin some respects just at the beginning of its 
power. 

What are the results of these evangelistic services ? 
Over one thousand cards were signed by persons professing 
a desire to leada Christian life, many of whom were con- 
verted at subsequent meetings, and the remainder: are 
being carefully looked after, while most of the churches 
are engaged in revival meetings in which many conversions 
are taking place nightly. The most striking feature of 
this movement has been the awakening of religious inter- 
terest in acommunity which by tradition and education is 
not only unemotional but also decidedly averse to any- 
thing like agitation and excitement along evangelistic 
lines, yet, even this people, as shown by the thousands un- 
able to gain admission to many of the services, have been 
stirred by the Spirit of God to a degree that gives 
promise of great spiritual results in the work of aggressive 
Christianity for many months to come. So we venture to 
pronounce this, as we have already said, the most remark- 
able religious movement in the history of Reading. 

READING, PENN, 


-_ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. Howard MacQueary, who some time since 
left the Episcopal Church in Ohio, has preached as a candi- 
date for a Universalist church in Dubuque, Ia. 








....The Ohio Wesleyan University and the churches of 
Delaware, have been enjoying a revival under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. S. A. Keen, D.D. Fromone hundred and 
fifty to two hundred persons were at the altar each even 
ing during the closing nights of the service. Not only 
have there been many conversions, but great help has been 
offered to Christians. 


.... The Sons of the Revolution have arranged for special 
services to be held in St. Paul’s chapel on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 19th. The services will be held by Dr. Morgan Dix, 
assisted by Dr. James S. Stone, of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Daniel Cony Weston, general chaplain, Dr. James Mul- 
cahey, Dr. Maunsel Van Rensselaer, the Rev. Brockholst 
Morgan, and Dr. Geo. Stuart Baker. 


....The Cincinnati Presbytery met on February 6th and 
heard the appeal of Professor Smith to the General Assem- 
bly. The Prosecuting Committee made no appeal, but 
complaint was entered by Dr. Peter Robertson against the 
finding of the Presbytery in clearing Dr. Smith of the first 
charge. The Rev. A. Ritchie, the Rev. G. Maxwell and 
Elder R.S. Fulton were appointed to defend the Presbytery 
before the Synod. 


....-The Presbytery of Philadelphia, at its February 
meeting on the 6th, took up the Confession of Faith. After 
some discussien over different overtures, sume being ac- 
cepted and some rejected, a resolution was offered by Dr. 
Dickey, whicti was placed on the docket for consideration 
at the March meeting, looking toward overturing the 
General Assembly to appoint a committee with the view 
to preparing “ brief articles of faith, which shall set forth 
the essential and fundamental doctrines revealed in the 
Word of God,” and present them to the presbyteries for 
adoption and subscription. The resignation of Dr. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman of the pastorate of the Bethany Church was 
accepted with much regret. 


....Prof. J. H. Worcester, Jr., who occupied the chair of 
Theology at Union Theological Seminary, died at Lake- 
wood, N. J., on February 6th. Professor Worcester had 
been in poor health for some time and had gone to Lake- 
wood on February Ist, «ecompanied by his wife, in the hope 
that the rest would strengthen him. His death was quite 
unexpected. Dr. Worcester had been professor for two 
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Dyke, of Brooklyn. His death leaves Union Seminary 
quite weak. Dr. Schaff being unable to continue his lec- 
tures on Church History, Professor Fisher took them for a 


time, but has been obliged to give them up, and Professor 


McGiffert, of Lane, who was expected, has been delayed in 
coming, and wil! only be there two weeks. 


....The American Hebrew, calling attention to the ar- 
ticle by Jacob A. Riis, in the symposium on “ Un- 
churched Classes” in a recent number of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, speaks at some length of the work that is already 
being done by the Jews for Jewish children on the East 
side, and prints quite fully the report of the Rev. Dr. A. 


M. Radin, the visiting chaplain, to the Jews’ Minigters As- | 


sociation of New York, Speaking of Jewish convicts, he 

says that the number has not perceptibly increased, cer- 

tainly not in proportion to the large number of immi- 

grants; most are young men between sixteen and thirty 

years of age; the largest number—American born--hav- 
ing been led to crime by gambling. 
offenses are of a light order. 
statistics given. The whole number of Jewish prisoners 
in the State of New York is 335-360; in Blackwell’s Island 

Penitentiary, out of 950, there are 83, the majority being 

Russians the Americans come next, then Germans, Polish 

Austrians, and so on. InSing Sing, out of 1,800 there are 

72 Jews: here the American Jews furnish 19, Russian 15, 

and German 14. Inthe Elmira Reformatory, among the 

1,450, there are 9 Jewish convicts ; here the Americans 

furnish the great majority of 50; soof the others. In the 

Workhouse at Blackwell’s Island, the Superintendent 

stated to the rabbi: 

“Tam happy to say that we do not need a Jewish chapel at 

the Workhouse. We have a very small number of Jews among 
the prisoners. I do not remember that we have ever had in this 
institution a Jewish female prisoner. Usually the degraded peo- 
ple confined here once are brought back often; but I have very 
seldom seen a Jew brought back asecond time.” 
The report then goes on to give instances and illustra- 
tions of the practical results of work among them, very 
much in the line of the other societies, some of them ex- 
tremely interesting. Work for the care of discharged 
prisoners has taken considerable attention and has been 
followed with good results ; so, also, has the work of com- 
mitment of children to the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society, work in the charity hospital at Blackwell’s Island, 
and especially among the immigrants. Attention was 
especially called to the facts in regard to the gathering of 
Jewish children in Christian institutions, such as the 
House of Mercy, the Juvenile Asylum, the House of 
Refuge, and an earnest appeal is made for distinctively 
Jewish institutions of the same kind. The writer says 
that when he commenced his work he was informed that 
hundreds of Jewish children ‘‘are being entangled in the 
nets of Christian missionary schools,” such as the Five 
Points Mission School. As a result of visits to several 
Jewish families from which children went to these schools, 
several were ordered to leave, but of about 200 who attended 
them only forty-seven were persuaded to obey the order. 
In connection with this there is a movement among the 
Jews for the bringing under one general management the 
work centering about the Hebrew Institute, the Aguilar 
Library, the Hebrew free schools and some other associa- 
tiqns. 
on January 31st, a number of important actions were taken. 
Three of the trustees—Alexander McDonald, S. J. Broad- 
well and Peter R. Neff—presented their resignations, 
which were accepted. The Rey. Dr. John Eaton also re 
signed his place as trustee, which was filled by his succes- 
sor in the presidency of Marietta College, the Rev. Dr. 
Simpson. Prof. H. P. Smith then presented the resigna 
tion of his professorship, rehearsing briefly the fact of the 
trial and the decision made and said that,while convinced 
that legally it cannot affect bis standing as a teacher, yet 
recognizing that the very existence of such a judgment 
may be interpreted to the disadvantage of the seminary ; 
and in order that the Board may not be embarrassed in 
the consideration of the question, he teudered his resigna- 
tion. He also expressed the desire that action should not 
be affected by anything personal to himself. After two 
hours of discussion a committee was appointed, consisting 
of Drs. Moore, Tuttle and Putnam and Mr. Addy to confer 
with Dr. Smith and report suitable action. The Board 
then took a recess to meet at 8 P.M., when the commit- 
tee made the following report : 

“The Board declines the resignation of Professor Smith pend- 
ing the triai of his appeal; but, inasmuch as he lies under the 
censure of the Presbytery, relieves him from teaching until such 
time as his appeal shall be decided ; but in view of the impossi- 
bility of providing satisfactory instruction in Hebrew and Greek 
so near the end of the session, directs him to continue teaching 
his class until the end of the year.” 

Mr. Addy presented as a substitute a resolution that the 
Board refuse to accept the resignation. This was after- 
ward laid on the table by a vote of eight to seven. Dr. 
Putnam then offered a series of resolutions calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the regular income is sufficient to pay 
for the salaries of only four professors, and that, as the du- 
ties of the chair of Practical Theology can be more readily 
distributed and provided for than any other chair, that 
chair be abolished at the close of the. seminary year. 
the facuity being requested todistribute among themselves 
its duties. A committee also was appointed to make known 
the action to Prof. William H. Roberts, the incumbent. A 


series of resolutions was then offered, and after some dis- 
cussion adopted, reaffirming the specific assurances given 
on March 15th, 1889, that nothing 1s now taught or will he 
taught in the seminary that will tend to impair the faith 
of the studeots in the Scriptures as the Word of God, or 
lessen their lovalty to the system of doctrine and duty em- 
bodied in the Standards of the Presbyterian Church : also 
that the trustees assert for the members of the faculty that 
reasonable liberty in Bible study and Confession interpre- 
tation that has been exercise1 from the beginning of the 
institution, in full confidence that this liberty will con- 
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LETTERS FROM OTHER FIELDS. 


JAPAN. TURKEY. MEXICO. 


We give the greater portion of our space this week 
to the Decennial Missionary Conference, opening with the 
appeal. Then we give a summary gathered from the dif- 
ferent addresses, in which we have sought to give a bird’s- 
eye view of the discussion rather than a full report. One 
topic, however, was so important that we have printed 
a fuller statement by Dr. Jacob Chamberlain. The Rev. 
Homer ©, Stuntz, for so many years editor of The Indian 
Witness, gives some stray notes which serve to get the 
great assemblage vividly before the eye. From other fields 
we have letters from the Rev. J. L Dearing, of Japan, 
on the length of missionary service; from the Rev. H. O. 
Dwight, of Constantinople, telling of the absurd rules of 
the Turkish Board of Census; and from the Rev. J. D. 
Katon, telling of a new church dedication in Mexico. 
Our Home Mission Department opens with an article by 
H. A. Schauffler, D.D., of Cleveland, O., on work among 
the Slavs. 


INDIA. 
THIRD DECENNIAL CONFERENCE. 


AN APPEAL. 





THE Third Decennial Missionary Conference of India, 
assembled in Bombay, overwhelmed by the vastness of 
the work, as contrasted with the utterly inadequate sup- 
ply of workers, earnestly appeals to the Church of Christ 
in Europe, America, Australia and Asia, 

We re-echo to you the cry of the unsatisfied heart of 
India. With it we pass on the Master’s word for the 
perishing multitudes: ‘* Give ye them to eat.” An op- 
portunity and a responsibility never known before con- 
front us. 

The work among the educated and English-speaking 
classes has reached a crisis. The faithful labors of god- 
ly men in the class room need to be followed up by men 
of consecrated culture, free to devote their whole time 
to aggressive work among India’s thinking men. Who 
will come and help to bring young India to the feet of 
Christ ? 

Medical missionaries of both sexes are urgently re- 
quired. We hold up before medical students and young 
doctors the splendid opportunity of reaching the souls of 
men through their bodies. 

The women of India must be evangelized by women. 
Ten times the present number of such workers could not 
overtake the task. Missionary ladies now working are 
so taxed by the care of converts and inquirers already 
gained, that often no strength is left for entering thou- 
sands of unentered but open doors. Can our sisters in 
Protestant Christendom permit this to continue ? 

India has fifty millions of Mohammedans, a larger 
number than is found in the Turkish Empire, and far 
more free to embrace Christianity. Who will come to 
work for them ? 

Scores of missionaries should be set apart to promote 
the production of Christian literature in the languages 
of the people. 

Sunday-schools, into which hundreds of thousands 
more of India’s children can readily be brought and 
molded for Christ, furnish one of Ind‘a’s great oppor- 
tunities for yet more workers. 

Industrial schools are urgently needed to help in de- 
veloping a robust Christian character in Christian youth 
and to open to them new avenues for honest work. 
These call for capable Christian workers of special quali- 
fications. The population of India is largely rural. In 
hundreds and thousands of villages there is a distinct 
mass-movement toward Christianity. There are millions 
who would speedily become Christians if messengers of 
Christ could reach them, take them by the band, and not 
only baptize them but also lead them into all Christian 
living. Most of these people belong to the depressed 
classes. They are none the less heirs to our common 
salvation ; and whatever admixture of less spiritual mo- 
tives may exist, God himself is stirring their hearts and 
turning their thoughts toward the things which belong 
to his kingdom. 

In the name of Christ and of the unevangelized masses 
for whom he died, we appeal to you to send mere labor- 





Word of God, 


ersatonce. May every church hear the voice of Christ 








saying : ‘‘ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them !” In every church may 
there be a Barnabas and a Saul ready to obey the Spirit’s 
promptings ! 

Face to face with two hundred and eighty-four mil- 
lions in this land for whom, in this generation, you as 
well as we are responsible, we ask, Will you not speedily 
double the number of laborers ? 

Will you not also lend your choicest pastors to labor 
for a term of years among the millions who can be 
reached through the English tongue ? 

1s this too great a demand to make upon the resources 
of those saved by Omnipotent love? 

At the beginning of another century of missions in 
India let us all “‘ expect great things from God, attempt 
great things for God.” For the reflex blessings to your- 
selves as well as for India’s sake, we beseech you ‘‘ Hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” The manifes- 
tation of Christ is greatest to those who keep his com- 
mandinents, and this is his commandment: ‘‘GO YE 
INTO ALL THE WORLD AND PREACH THE GOSPEL TO EVERY 
CREATURE,” 

A. MANWARING, { Secretaries of the Bombay 
J. L. Puinuips, ¢ Decennial Conference. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS. 





The Decennial Conference of mission workers in India 
opened at Bombay on Thursday morning, December 29th, 
and the sessions continued until Wednesday, January 4th; 
The meetings were held in the large and small halls of 
Wilson College. The attendance was large, representing 
the various missionary districts in India and the different 
Boards, and a large number of natives took part. 

The presiding officer on the first day was the Rev. Dr. 
Mackichan, of the Scotch mission in Bombay. In his open- 
ivg address he spoke of the pleasure of welcoming the dele- 
gates to the college at this centennial time, and urged that 
cordial spirit of deference to each others’ beliefs, which 
would make the conference of great value; the members 
were there not to force their own opinions upon each 
other, but to listen and hear what the Lord was doing, 
that they may thus strengthen and support each other. 
The first topic was 

WORK AMONG THE DEPRESSED CLASSES AND THE MASSES, 

The different topics under this were: the nature of the 
instruction given before and after baptism; the moral 
and spiritual result produced, and the best methods of 
work for the future. The opening paper was by Dr. 58. 
Martin, of the Scotch mission at Sialkot in the Punjab. 
He spoke of the work as difficult, yet most encouraging, 
and as essential to the evangelization of the more iutelli- 
gent classes ; Ceprecated the giving of aid, and urged that 
the instruction before baptism be elementary, but that 
baptism should not be unduly delayed, as too long a pro- 
bation would have the effect of cooling thewarmth and 
fervor of anew convert. Other speakers were the Rev. A. 
Campbell, Mr. Sutherland, of the Scotch mission at Dar- 
jeeling, Bishop Thoburn, Dr. Jacob Chamberlain, and 
others. All emphasized the fact that success among the 
educated classes was dependent in a great degree upon suc- 
cess among the lower castes—tho one speaker protested 
against any one in that meeting referring to any class as 
low, saying that Christian mea have no right to look upon 
their fellow-creatures from the standard of Hinduism. 

Iv the afternoon the subject taken up was 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

The opening paper was presented by the Rev. R. A. 
Hume, of the American Board mission at Ahnadnaygar. 
He spoke of the practical difficulties resulting from differ- 
ences of opinion ; of the lack in the Indian Christian com 
munity of Christian ideas and customs about marriage 
connection with Hindus or Mohammedans or nominal. 
Christians; the difficulty of applying identical moral 
standards to all parts of the Indian Christian community. 
He said that one of the chief hindrances to Indian Chris- 
tians conforming to the Christian standard of marriage 
spring from so called child marriages, betrothal being by 
the great mass considered as marriage, and resulting to 
many in much hardship and grave temptation to illegality 
or immorality. The trend of Mr. Hume’s article was that 
every experienced Christian should try to dissuade a Chris- 
tian from entering into a marriage with a non-Christian ; 
but that in every case much instruction and care are 
needed in order to contract only suitable matches. Mr. 
Hume’s paper was followed by quite a discussion, in which 
some native pastors as well as missionaries took part, all 
recognizing the difficulties, yet urging that some remedy 
should be found in connection with castes in which divorce 
is impossible. While this discussion was going on in the 
larger hall, in the smaller hall 

WORK AMONG LEPERS 

was the topic. Mr. W. C. Bailey, of Edinburgh, Superin- 
tendent of the mission to the lepers, presented the prin- 
cipal paper. He called attention to the great advance 
made in that work, and the fact that all the different 
societies share; there are eighteen schools of greater and 
nine of less importance in connection with the different 
societies of England, America and Germany ; within the 
last few years missions have taken a new departure in pro- 
viding homes for the untainted children of leprous parents 
in order to save the children from falling victims to the 
disease. Thediscussion that followed called especial atten 
tion to the need on the part of the missionaries of studying 
carefully the condition as set forth in the governmental 
reports. 

On Friday the topic was the native church in India: its 
organization and snpport. For this we are glad to refer to 
an able and very interesting summary by Dr. Jacob Cham- 
berlain, given below. Other topics discussed on that 
day were Romanism, or the Influence of the Jesuit Move 
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ment, and The Religious Training of the Young. The 
discussion on the former was rather bitter, the speakers 
representing very earnestly that in no age, country, or un- 
der any circumstances, had there ever been any help in Ro- 
manism for mankind. The papers on The Religious 
Training of the Young, by D. McConaughy, Secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association ; Dr. J. L. Phillips, 
of the India Sunday-School Union, and Miss Gardner, of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, emphasize very 
earnestly the opportunities and the needs of work along 
those lines. In the evening there was a largely attended 
temperance meeting under the presidency of Dr. J.C. R. 
Ewing. 





The conference on Saturday was presided over by the 
Rev. W. Miller, LL.D., of, Madras, the well known presi- 
dent of the Madras College, as was fitting, the subject for 
the discussion being 

WORK AMONG THE EDUCATED CLASSES OF INDIA, 

The chairman opened with a short address, stating that 
this seemed to him the most important subject that had 
come up before the conference. The success already 
achieved tho not trumpeted forth was still a great success, 
and the one thing necessary was to make the educated 
classes feel that the missionaries worked among them for 
their good, and not for the benefit of the Church. 

The opening paper was by Mr. Satthianadhan, assistant 
to the director of public instruction in Madras and acting 
professor of logic and moral philosophy in the presidency 
college. The address was a notable one, and should be 
read by all interested in work in India. Space, however, 
prevents us giving more thana summary, together with 
occasional extracts. He first spoke of the number, influ- 
ence and diffusion of the educated classes, then of their re- 
ligious attitude, and third, of the methods of dealing with 
them. 

In India the elements which go to constitute a national- 
ity—commu iity of race, religion or interest, and the habit 
of acting as a single political whole—are conspicuous for 
their absence. It is thusa vast assembly of different na- 
tions, divided into unsympathizing castes, classes and 
creeds. But among these heterogeneous elements educa- 
tion, based on the lines of Western civilization, is a uni- 
fying influence. English education is what makes possible 
a feeling of nationality among the people of India. Thus 
the educated classes in India mean the classes educated in 
English, and as this education was originated for all 
classes by the missionaries, in a certain sense there is no 
national education. It is merely Western education in- 
grafted on Eastern soil. 

Sketching rapidly the progress during the thirty-six 
years since Mr, Halifax sent his famous dispatch, he 
showed that when the educational system was first organ- 
ized there were only 51,000 schools and colleges with less 
than a million pupils. Now there are over 138,000 and 
more than 3,500,000 scholars. The three Indian uni- 
versities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, founded in the 
midst of the tumult of the mutiny, have been supple- 
mented by one founded at Lahore. These four graduate 
800 and 900 men each year. Notwithstanding, however, 
the rapid progress India must still be regarded as illiter- 
ate, only one-seventh of the population receiving any edu- 
cation. This means that there are more than 246,000,000 of 
people who are unable to read and write. In Southern In- 
dia, where higher education is comparatively much in ad- 
vance, there is only one graduate for every 18,441 of the 
population. 

Two aspects of higher education were especially noted, 
In the first place the aristocracy of Indian society holds 
itself aloof from tniversity culture ; secondly, higher edu- 
cation, and indeed English education in general, is confined 
mostly to the higher castes, especially the Brahmins. A 
proportionate statement of the pupils under instruction 
shows Hindus, 68.24 per cent.: Mohammedans, 22.75 per 
cent.; Europeans and Kurasians, .69 per cent.; Native 
Christians, 2.34 per cent.; miscellaneous, races or re- 
ligions, 6.02 per cent. The growth in the Native Chris- 
tian community is indicated by the fact that in Southern 
India where that community is the largest, out of every 
twelve graduates one is a native Christian, tho native 
Christians form only one-fortieth of the population. 

Turning to the effects of higher education, he considered 
it too early to expect great intellectual results, but 
claimed that a higher standard of public morality has been 
secured. The remark of a well-known American writer, 
made some years since—*‘ The best Hindus with whom I 
came in contact, men cultivated, profound, clear-seeing, 
are free thinkers to a man,’ was quoted, and the reply 
made that this is not the experience of those who have a 
wider acquaintance with the educated classes. The skep- 
tical tendencies which undouhtedly exist are the necessary 
products of the state of transition which the country is 
passing through, and while the works of antichristian 
thinkers are no doubt eagerly read, the curriculum of uni- 
versity studies is now sufficiently wide, and includes works 
that are distinctly Christian in tone as well. 

With regard to the influence of Christianity upon edu- 
cated classes, the speaker referred to the general idea that 
Christianity has proved successful only among the lowest 
classes, that the others have not in any way been affected. 
Tn answer to this, he said that it bas been reckoned that 
out of every six converts in India one comes from a higher 
caste or class, that some of the brightest specimens of na- 
tive Christian men recognized as leaders of thought, not 
only in their own community but also among Hindus, have 
been high-caste converts to Christianity. He, however, 
deprecated most earnestly estimating the influence of 
Christianity by the number of conversions, saying that the 
fabric of caste is fast crumbling and that Western civili- 
zation by its destructive work is doing a great deal to pre- 
pare the way for Chris’ianity. Among the indirect results 
he noted the movement of Brahmoism which is aroused by 
the necessity of creating a better sccial atmosphere. One 
encouraging feature, he said, is the * development of what 





may be termed the Augustinian side of religion, namely, 
the strong sense of sin.” While not regarding it as any- 
thing more than a tendency, he is assured that it is a ten- 
dency which if rightly developed and honestly worked out 
will terminate in Christianity. 

He then touched upon the point of the methods of deal- 
ing with the educated classes and said : 

“If the educated classes are to come under Christian influence, 
it should be chiefly through the means of our mission institu- 
tions. If our mission schools go, then our missionaries will have 
no hold whatever on the educated classes. But in addition to 
our educational missions, which should undoubtedly be further 
strengthened, there should be a special agency employed to follow 
up the work of mission schools, by engaging in direct soul-saving 
work. Lectures on controversial subjects do little or no good, and 
if they are not handled by competent men, as is often the case, 
they are productive of more harm than good. If those who 
address educated Hindus would dwell oftener upon their per- 
sonal religious experiences and rely less upon logical demonstra- 
tion, their words would be more effective, for there is nothing so 
effectual as “the direct power of living testimony.” The abso- 
lutely unique truths of Christianity should be set forth in all 
boldness. Dare to be downright, with all the uncompromising 
courage of your own Bible, while with it your watchwords are 
love, joy, peace, reconciliation.” 

Mr. Satthianadhan was followed by the Rev. T. E. Slater, 
of Bangalore, who made special reference to the work being 
done by the Oxford Brotherhood of Calcutta and the Cam- 
bridge Mission at Delhi for what is known as “Young India,” 
or New India,and dwelt earnestly upon the absolute neces- 
sity of meeting the demands that are rising not only in the 
cities but in the towns and villages, where social and cos- 
mopolitan clubs, literary associations and debating socie 
ties are discussing the most important questions of the 
day. He also referred particulsrly to the ‘‘ purified Hindu- 
ism ”’ set foot on by the Arya Somaj, and the theosophical- 
movement, and showed how the best thought of India is 
not toward Hinduism but toward Christ, as was indicated 
by the number of popular “ Lives of Christ,” by the ex- 
tensive sale of the Scriptures, and other things. The dis- 
cussion continued, and was participated in by a large num- 
ber. 

In the afternoon the subject of work among women was 
taken up, and Miss Thobarn, of Lucknow, read a paper, 
taking the ground that the hope of India rested upon 
those who were capable of a change for the better, and 
would depend upon their training whether men or wom- 
en. She said that Christian women are much wore prom- 
nent and correspondingly more important than Chris- 
tian men ; while men are numerous all over the Empire in 
public positions who profess any or no religion, there are 
few women seen in public places or holding public posi- 
tions who are not Christians, and their limited number 
uttracts much attention to them. Their prominence is not 
due to any characteristics of their own but to that fact and 
the duties involved init. When students for the Duffer- 
in Medical schools are called for,the Christians are prepared 
to stand the test for the scholarships offered, and thus it 
is that the numerically smallest class of women in India 
is the most important. But itis not only among these 
that evangelism is required but throughout the country, 
in the villages as well. When families come together into 
church, the women are certain to be more ignorant and 
more superstitious and consequently less teachable; they 
are also still timid and doubtful, and thus require special 
women evangelists to go into their homes and draw them 
out and lead them from the way of the evangelistic into 
the educational. As yirls’ schools increase the demands 
increase for literature, for organization, for Christian 
work ; and here cspecially the Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the Society of Christian Endeavor find a 
specially important place, and so education comes back to 
evangelization. 

Inthe evening a public missionary meeting was held,with 
addresses by a number of persons, among them the Rev. 
J. E. Scott, of Muttra. 

On Sunday at three o’clock in the afternoon the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. G. Kerry, of Calcutta, followed 
by communion service. 

On Monday, the fourth day, the topic was Education as 
a Missionary Agency. The Rev. W. H. Findlay, of Tan- 
jore, in opening the discussion recognized the fact that to 
those at a distance the great importance of this agency 
might not be apparent, but held that on the ground there 
is no serious question as toits value. A sound mind is 
just. 4s essential as a preparation for the Gospel, and as 
real a part of the Gospel blessing as a sound body. It 
would be absurd to tell the heathen that they must start 
where our ancestors started. The religious and the secu- 
lar should be allies instead of opponents. The educational 
missionary should recognize that the task assigned him 
by Christ is to transform by all the means his school affords 
the whole natare of his pupils If he regards the secular 
five-sixths of his workas so much bait to secure an audi- 
ence to the Scripture lesson, if he measures the results of 
his work solely by the number of converts won among his 
pupils or by the stepsthey take on the road toward con- 
version, he comes grievously short of the right standard. 

Dr. Mackichan, of Bombay, followed and called atten- 
tion to the fact that those who looked upon education as 
secularizing mission work must recognize that a very 
large part of the missionary’s time and attention is in- 
evitably taken up with what appears to be secular work. 
It is none the less essential, even to the most spiritual 
part. It is a mistake to suppose that railways and com- 
merce and education are undermining the great caste 
system. That is not a body of rules, but a principle which 
proves its strength by its adaptability to circumstances. 
Only as all their influences are infused with the Spirit of 
the Gospel will they be successful in solving this greatest 
of problems in India. In order to this there must be 
constant contact in all relations of life between Christians 
and non-Christians under Christian influences, and the 
Christian college as it now stands furpishes by far the 
best means for this communication. Another point made 
was that under existing co: ditions, to maintain colleges 





for Christians would be to close them. No society could 
stand the financial strain, unless by putting the cost out 
of the reach of the Indian Christian. 

The Rev. J. C. R. Ewing, D.D., of Lahore, emphasized 
the fact that there is an increasing number of men and 
women who are most profoundly convinced of the efficacy 
of Missionary Higher Education as an evangelizing 
agency, and dwelt at length on the absolute necessity of 
giving definite Scripture teaching a prominent place in 
every day’s work. 

During the afternoon session the subject of 

INDUSTRIAL WORK 

was discussed by the Rev. J. Frohnmeyer, the Rev. T. 
Snell Smith, Dr. S. B. Fairbank and others. The position 
was taken that not only are industrial schools, at least in 
some sections, a necessity to the very existence of congre- 
gations, but they are direct evangelizing agencies. To set 
boys to learning trades with the ordinary heathen instruct- 
ors is often extremely dangerous to their Christian life. 
They also foster the true spirit of Christian independence, 
especially when the lay superintendents, as in the Basle 
Mission, are on terms of perfect equality wlth the ordained 
m‘ssionaries, 

Other topics discussed were ‘‘ Public Morals in India,” 
the principal speaker being Mr. A. S. Dyer, editor of the 
Bombay Guardian, and “The Observance of the Lord’s 
Day in India,” by the Rev. W. D. Phillips and the Rev. F. 
W. Warne, of Calcutta, and others. This is becoming an 
increasingly importaat subject. The Government tradi- 
tions, especially in the Public Works Department, are, as 
they always have been, markedly hostile to Sabbath ob- 
servance ; but it was claimed that a large part of the dese- 
cration of the day is due to the English and Scotch capital- 
ists, who insist that their manufactories and various indus- 
tries shall be carried on entirely regardless of the Sabbath. 
Efforts are being made to secure from the Government the 
passage of suca laws as are suitable to Indian conditions. 
A great difficulty arises from the fact that the Government 
is obliged to respect its Hindu and Mohammedan subjects 
as well as the Christians. Still the feeling was everywhere 
expressed that more might be done than is done for the ob- 
servance of the day. 

Tuesday, the fifth day of the Conference, was occupied 
in the morning by a discussion on 

THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 

The speakers were the Rev. John Scudder, M.D., of the 
Arcot Mission ; the Rev. L. L. Uhl, of Guntur; the Rev. J. 
Heinrichs, of Ongole, and others. The speakers after 
dwelling somewhat fully upon the condition of these peo- 
ple, the Pariahs, Coolies, Hill Tribes, as very degraded and 
miserable, took up the questions as to how far missions are 
called upon to ameliorate it, what opportunities it offers, 
what dangers are incidental to such mass movements to- 
ward Christianity as arise from it, and the right line of 
action. Any summary even of the facts presented would 
be beyond our limits. The full gravity of the situation was 
realized as well as the imperative demand upon the Chris 
tian Church. Dr. Scudder summed up the latter under 
three heads—Thorough Instruction in Spiritual Things, 
Education, Aid in Worldly Matters. While the last should 
never be given so as to encourage laziness or dependence, 
itis often necessary in order to make independence pos- 
sible. 

MISSIONARY COMITY 

was the topic for Tuesday afternoon, and papers were read 
by the Rev. A Clifford, of Lucknow, and Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn, of the Methodist Episcopal Mission at Calcutta. 
Bishop Thoburn held that while it is well to have regula- 
tions and agreements, the question of peace and concord 
will after all depend chiefly upon the character of individ- 
ual missionaries. The code should be that of a Christian 
gentleman, who will not offend in any of the following 
particulars: He will not meddle in a dispute or try to 
profit by other disputes. He will not receive an excom- 
municated Christian except after thorough repentance 
and conversion. He will not meddle with another’s work. 
He will not, however indirectly entice another’s helper by 
offering increased pay. He will not bind his employés 
down toa low salary and refuse them certificates of charac- 
terif they wish to leave. He will not lend a listening ear to 
disparaying stories about other missionaries. He will not 
engage in undignified disputes about trifling matters. 
He will not make himself unhappy because others do not 
work just as he does. He will not assume rights which he 
does not freely accord to other fellow-workers. ‘* Let us 
accept the comity which Christians in England and Amer- 
ica accept and therewith be content.” 

Wednesday, January 4th, was the closing day of the Con- 
ference. The topic for discussion was 

CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

he various heads were, Vernacular, English, The Scrip- 
tures and Colpertage, and papers were presented by the 
Rev. G. P. Taylor, ot Ahmedabad ; the Rev. S. W. Organe, 
of Madras; J. Murdoch, LL.D., of Madras; and the Rev. 
H. Haigh, of Mysore. With regard to literature in the 
vervacular, it was held that it is an absolute essential so 
lorg as there is education in the vernacular, books being 
the true corollary of schools. Hitherto missionary litera- 
ture has b¢en too much translation; in the future it must 
be more closely related to the life of the people, must rec- 
ognize those influences out of which their thought and 
language have been formed. Thus it must be of a charac- 
ter to compel the serious attention of the really educated 
Hindus on the one hand, but also be in close connection 
with the daily life of the common people on the other. The 
paper on English Literature was really little more than « 
report of the different Tract Societies, and an appeal in 
behalf of the great mass of readers of English who need 
something to counteract the flood of weakening material 
that comes in. As yet the principal books aside from the 
textbooks used in the schools are novels. With regard to 
the Scriptures, the need was noted of unifying the differ- 
ent versions, so that there should be but one version in each 
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of the forty-three languages in which the Bible, either in 
whole or in part, is now printed ; also, of different editions 
in larger and smaller type. 

The afternoon session, under the chairmanship of Bishop 
Thoburn, was devoted to business arrangements and clos- 
ing exercises; and at 4:30 Pp. M. the third Decennial Confer- 








BY THE REV. JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D. 


THE Native Church in India : Its Organization, Its Min- 
istry and Self-support,” occupied the attention of the Third 
Decennial Missionary Conference in India for three full 
sessions, with an adjourned meeting in addition for those 
wishing more fully to work up the subject of ‘“Self- 
support,” and this, besides two sessions devoted to “‘ The 
Depressed Classes,’”’ and work among them. 

The second day’s morning session, from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
was given to ‘‘Its Organization and Self-support.” The 
Rev. W. Beatty, B.A., Irish Presbyterian Mission, Surat, 
occupied the chair, and in his opening remarks spoke 
forcibly on the importance of the native Church being 
composed of living men—active, earnest, full of spiritual 
life. 

The papers on the subject before Conference were an- 
nounced to be two. The first by Kali Chasu Banurji, 
Esq., B.A., B.L., of the Calcutta High Court, and the sec- 
ond by the Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, of the Arcot Mission, 
ef the Reformed Church in America. 

Mr. Banurji’s paper was written from the standpoint of 
one of the leaders of the Christo Somaj, and in it he spe- 
cially emphasized the following points: That the foreign 
missionaries should, in this Decennial Conference, embody 
in their program the conception ‘‘The Native Church” is 
of momentous significance. It implies the ideal that the 
native Church in India should be one, not divided ; native, 
not foreign ; that henceforth they should not impose upon 
their converts the accidents of denominational Christian- 
ity, at once divisive and exotic. The Native Church should 
present a united front to its enemy. Its organization 
should, at first, be very simple. The Apostles’ Creed, with 
committees to ma‘ntain Christlan ordinances and mis- 
sionary effort, might be sufficient for a starting point, and 
leave it to develop as God should indicate. If this alone 
were demanded a number of weak churches in many a city 
of India could unite and become at once strong, self-sup- 
porting and self-propagating. Instead of one highly paid 
native pastor the duties could be divided among several 
qualified volunteer workers, and so the problem of self- 
support be solved. 

The second paper said in brief: The importance of right 
organization at the present juncture cannot be overesti- 
mated. The sneering indifference of those we seek to con- 
quer has given place to keenest opposition. India is now 
one immense battlefield. The native Church sbould then 
be organized, not for garrison duty, but as an attacking 
army bound to conquer; our cry, not “‘ Hold the Fort,” but 
“Storm the Fort.” It should be so organized as to bring 
out native ability, and, so soon as possible, native leader- 
ship. Let there be no jealousy on the part of us gray- 
haired foreign leaders. Let the Holy Ghost be Command- 
er-in-Chief, and let us not question his choice of his 
divisional commanders, of whatever nationality they be. 
The Holy Ghost often chooses where we would not. Whom 
he chooses he inspires. God speedily give us native-born 
Pauls, native-born Luthers and Calvins and Wickliffes 
and Whitefields and Wesleys and Moodys. 

The native Church should be so organized as to bring out 
all latent talent in clergy and laity, to utilize all ability 
of old and young, male and female; to develop enthusias- 
tic, consecrated benevolence, and make it soon self-sup- 
porting, self-governing and self-propagating ; for the three 
must walk hand in hand. Beware lest foreign control 
cripple native effort and stifle native enthusiasm. Re- 
sponsibility as well as work must be put upon native 
members, officers and clergy. Bishop Selwyn well said: 
“You can brace up your disciples with responsibility.” 

It is natural that home contributors should wish the 
experditure of the funds they send to rest with the men 
they send. Grant this, but give the native brethren at once 
chief control of all the funds raised among themselves or 
by their efforts. A “‘Dual Organization” ina mission is 
thus desirable. Let those sent out from home be a board 
of trustees to manage the expenditure of home funds. This 
will cease when and where the native Church becomes self- 
supporting. But in ecclesiastical organization and all 
benevolent societies press the native brethren forward to 
take the lead, and so prepare for the cessation of foreign 
funds, another full control of all the agencies of the na- 
tive Church. 

It is of pressing importance that the young of the na- 
tive Church, male and female, be organized for aggressive 
work. That marvelously vigorous orgavization, the Y. 
P. S.C. E., composed of both sexes, has, in my station, for 
over three years, shown itself excellently adapted to the 
needs of India, and has evoked from our young people an 
amount of volunteer work before unknown. In larger 
places a Y. M. C. A. and a Y. W.C. A. might perhaps 
better accomplish the work. Some vigorous young peo- 
ples’ organization there should be in every church, and it 
should be encouraged to do its utmost. 

Again, the native churches should be organized with their 
faces turned toward the future. There are more than fifty 
distinct missions in India, from England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, Germany, Denmark, Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land, Holland, France, the United States of America, 
Canada and Australia. Each models the native Church it 
founds after the pattern of the home Church that sent it. 
There are thus fifty different and divergent Church organi- 
zations. If we would conquer we must draw together and 
combine and develop. Nostereotyped organization cast in 
Occidental mold will be the one in which this Oriental 

Caurch Militaat will best march t» vietory. sWe must 





then emphasize the points on-which we agree, relegate to 
the background those in which we at present differ, and 
for Christ’s sake and in his name lock arms and press on to 
the conquest. This great land with its myriads of people 
must be won, not for Presbyterianism, not for Independ- 
ency, not for Episcopacy, not for Methodism, but FOR 
CuRIS?, AND IN HIS WAY, and with such organization as 
he by his Spirit may bring out of our united efforts, we 
working always with teachable and expectant mind. 

A third paper was to have been presented, on ‘‘ Self-Sup- 
port’; but the gentleman first appointed to write it was 
unable to do so, and his substitute was appointed too late 
to have the paper ready to lay before the Conference. 

The Rev. F. Hahn, Gossner Mission, Chota Nagpore, was 
the first of the appointed speakers and spoke on the self- 
support of the native churches. He said: There are in 
our mission among the Kols twenty missionaries and 
40,000. native Christians, of whom some 12,000 are com- 
municants. We have seventeen ordained native pastors, 
of whom sixteen receive one-half of their salary from their 
churches and one-half from mission funds. The other one 
receives nothing from the mission. No church is granted 
a native pastor unless it binds itself to pay at least one- 
half his salary. The salary of all’ the native pastors is 
Rs. 15 each per mensein (—%5). The people give four 
annas per year each family to the pastor’s fund, besides 
their gifts to their pastor’s salary. Each native agent con- 
tributes half a pice per rupee (nearly ove per cent.) of his 
salary and each missionary gives one pice per rupee toward 
a native pastor’s fund. At time of harvest all the people 
give donations of grain to this fund. The people also give 
personal labor in erecting their churches. Little help, 
however, is rendered by the native pastors in pressing self 
support. The average income of the people being only 
Rs. 7 per month per family, and the native pastors receiv- 
ing Rs. 15, they are the rich men of the place, and there is 
not sufficient sympathy between them and their people. 

It is proposed now to have another grade of native pas- 
tors, not so highly trained, who shall receive nothing from 
any mission funds, but who shall have certain glebe lands 
to till, and work half the day on their lands and do pastoral 
and evangelistic work half the day, and so with what their 
people give be entirely independent of the missions. It is 
proposed also to press for a more highly trained ministry 
for evangelistic work and for the supervision of the rural 
and less trained pastors. On the first Monday of each 
month a missionary service is held in each congregation, 
and gifts in money or produce are then made. It has been 
uphill and somewhat discouraging work among the Kols, 
but twenty-four years’ experience has taught me not to de- 
spond, but hopefully to press on. 

The Rev. T. S. Johnson, D.D., Methodist Episcopal, of 
Jabalpur, the second appointed speaker, spoke on church 
organization. He said, in brief; It is not possible at pres- 
ent to form one Church for all India. Still we must be 
drawing together. It is not necessary for me as a Metho- 
dist to adopt all the minutiw# of Methodist usages at home. 
We must all adapt our politics to the needs of the coun- 
try. So we shall be coming nearer to one another. All 
the churches with the same doctrinal standards should at 
once unite in one organization. The native brethren should 
share fully in financial management. They should not 
seek to secure so high salaries that the native churches 
could never pay them. 

Five minute speeches followed for an hour and a half. 
I. G. Shome, Esq., a native barrister of the Calcutta High 
Court, who is one of the founders of the Christo Somaj, 
spoke of that organization as an effort to realize the Chris- 
tian unity so much desired. The Rev. P. Ireland Jones, 
C. M.S., Calcutta, deprecated the formatton of still an- 
other denomination in the interests of Christian unity. 
The Rev. J. A. Graham, M.A., of the Scotch Young Men’s 
Guild Mission, Kalimpong, said: The first organization in 
each native church should be a Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety. His church in Kalimpong, British Bhutan, had 
formed one with zeal, and in one year the number of Chris. 
tians doubled (from 600 to 1,200), and their contributions 
doubled. The church had taken up Independent Bhutan, 
where no foreign missionaries can enter, asits foreign mis- 
sionary field, and had sent and were supporting some of 
their best native assistants as missionaries there. Their 
mission church in Darjeeling was organizing a foreign 
mission to enter Nepal, and their native church in Sikkim 
was proposing to send their foreign missionaries into 
Tibet. Natives could enter Tibet, while Europeans 
could not. The Rev. Gaupatras Malbar, Free Church, 
Poona, speaking on self-support, said: Hindusand Moham- 
medans all give large Sums to support their religions. 
Why should self-support lag so among the native churches? 
Denominational organizations do good in one way ; but if 
allthe native Christians in the city of Poona could unite 
in one church it would be at once a vigorous, self-support- 
ing church. The Rev. John Lazarus, B.A., Native Mis- 
sionary, Danish Lutheran Mission, Madras, said that one 
Church for all India was not a possibility. The Apostles’ 
Creed is good as far as it goes! but each Church explains it 
differently, and hence divisions. It is well to press self- 
support, only it must be done in a painless way ! 

The Rev. J. McLaurin, D.D., American Baptist, Banga- 
lore, said: No union not based on oneness of doctrine and 
principle will avail. That union of doctrine is coming 
slowly. Self-support must be the outeome of voluntary 

gifts, not forced benevolence. Money from home hampers 
self-support. We can hardly get on without it, but it is 
not an unmixed blessing. We owe India nothing but the 
Gospel of Christ. The Rev. J. Shillidy, Irish Presbyterian, 
Surat, said in his mission there are 2,000 Cbristians with 
400 communicants. No church has a pastor unless it pays 
half his salary. The other half is paid from the Native 
Pastorate funds. No part comes from home funds, 

Bishop Thoburn, Methodist Episcopal, Calcutta, said: 
Self-support in the organized churches is attainable. 
What shall we do with the hosts of newcomers from the 
depressed classes who are thronging in? It is they that 
crowd our funds. Still the problem is not hopeless if we 





provide godly pastors more nearly on a level with the 
people. We ask all newcomers to give at least one pice 
per month per family. These people are lowly, but ere- 
long the strength of the native Church will prove to be in 
these village people. The Rev. J. Small, Free Church, 
Poona, said: We must not press Occidental denomina- 
tional peculiarities on these Oriental people. Let our 
native Church evolve the best polity from the New Testa- 
ment, and we will fall in. 

Many others made five-minute speeches, chiefly imp ress- 
ing one or other of the above points, and then the writers 
of the papers were given the last half hour, Mr. 
Banurji and Dr. Chamberlain spoke briefly enforcing 
the positions taken in their papers, and the Rev. R. Tebb, 
Wesleyan Mission, Galle, Ceylon, who had been appointed 
too late to prepare his paper in time to be printed and laid 
before the Conference, concluded with a strong appeal for 
a self-supporting Church with a consecrated and trusted 
ininistry. 

Friday afternoon’s session, in the Upper Hall, was given 
to ‘‘ The Native Church : The Training and Position of its 
Ministry.” The Rev. Dhanjibhai Nowroji, Free Church, 
Bombay, was appropriately in the chair. In opening the 
session he spoke of the necessary qualifications of a suc- 
cessful native pastor. He should rule well his own house, 
be studious, prayerful, economical, not borrowing, not 
running in debt, and should zealously keep up his vernac- 
ular. 

The papers were by the Rev. W. Hooper, D.D., C. M.5., 
Jabalpur, and the Rev. J. P. Jones, M.A., A. B. C.F. M., 
Madura. The points especially pressed in the first paper 
were these: Before the training comes the selection of the 
men to be trained. They must be men whom God himself 
calls to the work. Men truly converted, consecrated, who 
enter the ministry not to gain a livelihood, but to serve 
God and their fellow-men. No inducements in the way of 
prospective large salaries should be held out that may act 
as a bribe to enter so holy a calling. Men of various quali- 
fications are needed. Vernacular middle school men for 
the villages, matriculates and B. A.’s for more important 
places. The training of even the best educated should 
never be allin English. Systematic theology and biblical 
theology and exegesis, at least, should be in the vernacular 
they are towork in. The Bible in the vernacular should 
be the chief text-book, so that they may be “ mighty in 
the Scriptures.” As to position, they should be ona full 
equality as ministers with the missionaries in all church 
matters; but position and pay are not synonymous. The 
latter should be such as the native Church can hope to 
raise; but in honor, rank, dignity, race should go for 
nothing. Age, experience, education, usefulness should 
settle that. 

The second paper said in substance : There are 85v ordained 
native clergymen in India, a number equal to all foreign 
workers, lay and clerical, male and female, a gain of 90 per 
cent. in the decade, for in 1882 there were but 401. Divini- 
ty schools have been largely established and strengthened 
during that period. For training as native pastors a few 
of special and marked gifts and piety may be selected while 
young, but the larger number should be selected after trial 
and approved service as catechists and teachers. True, 
unquestioned piety is the first requisite. A tact for lead- 
ership is essential. Secular education need not be exten- 
sive in all. Theinstruction in the theological seminary 
should have an Oriental tone, and not be so Westerao in 
spirit as to alienate our students from the people they are 
to instruct. It is important for them to know Vedic and 
modern Hinduism, not simply as an object of attack, but 
that the good in them may be properly used as an aid in 
presenting the truth. They should be trained and helped 
on in spiritual life and in the art of governing as well as 
in the ordinary theological curriculum. 

Their support should come from the native churches, 
and salaries should be regulated accordingly. Tho home 
funds must for the present be administered by those sent 
from home, a full share in the control of all funds raised 
in the country must fall to them, and they should have re- 
sponsibility placed upon them. The missionary should 
rejoice in hiding himself, so far as the success of his work 
will permit, behind the rising glory of the faithful native 
pastor. They must increase, but we must decrease. Thus 
will our work be accomplished. 

The Rev. H. D. Goldsmith, B.A., C.M.S , Madras, was 
the first appointed speaker. He was glad a native minister 
was in the chair and a native minister was to follow him 
in speaking. Let it ever be so, only the native element in- 
creasing. He had been engaged nine years in training va- 
tive ministers. Two classes are needed. Vernacular men 
and graduates. Work for all is pressing upon us. After a 
thorough theological training all should be tested by one 
or two years in the itineracy before ordination. The ques- 
tion of self-support will come in as affecting the salaries of 
native ministers. They should not be underpaid and so 
brought into contempt, nor overpaid and so make self-sup- 
port an impossibility to the native Church. An experienced 
Government official had told him that they reckoned that 
one-fifth of a European’s salary puts an equally educated 
native on an equality with the European as to ease of liv- 
ing and ability to lay aside a little for a rainy day. 

The Rev. John Lazaras, B.A.. native missionary, Danish 
Mission, Madras, the second appointed speaker, said that 
there should be three classes of native ministers : Pastors 
for rural congregations with simple vernacular training 
and small pay ; ordained evangelists for up-country towns 
and a superior class of native missionaries who should also 
be pastors of the better native churches. As to their pos! 
tion he thought he ought to be exactly the same in every 
respect as that of the foreign missionary, and that the na- 
tive with equal education ought to receive equal pay. As 
to the less qualified men Rs. 15 would be high for one and 
Rs. 100 per month low for another. We were now in & 
transition stage. These matters would settle themselves 
in time. 

The Rev. Kali Charu Chatterjee, A.M., Pres. Miss. Pun- 
jab, said: If a man be called of God he will be useful 
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whether with little or much secular education. Heshould | more compact, but it did not please certain of the elders 
have a thorough biblical training, and should know, if | of the people, hence the length and weight of the one final- 
possible, one of the classical languages, Sanskrit or Arabic. ly adopted. The size of the subjects may be estimated 
Don’t press the question of larger pay. Our God will sup- | from the following samples: ‘‘ Work among the Depressed 
plyall our real needs. The position of a native minister | Classes and the Masses,” ‘Education as a Missionary 
should be the same in all respects as that of the mis- | Agency,” ‘‘The Native Church: Its Organization and 
sionary. Self-Support,” “Work among Anglo-Indians and Eura- 

The Rev. J. E, Padfield, B.D., C.M.S., Masulipatam: Jn | sians,” etc., etc. 
choosing men totrain for the ministry, look well at their The program was well managed. Papers prepared on 
wives. An imprudent wife may ruin the native minister’s each topic by two or three writers of experience in the 
influence. More can be done in self-support than is. Our | several fields were distributed to members and taken as 
mission has made a notable advance in that lineduring | read to save time. The discuasion opened with fifteen- 
thepast year. The Rev. W. B. Boggs, B.D., American | minute addresses by invited speakers, after which the ses- 
Baptist, Ramapatam: In our seminary we often give the | sion was open for five-minute speeches. Those who wished 
wives the full four years’ course of training with their | to speak sent their names to thechairman and were called, 
husbands. In our last graduating class were eleven men, | usually, in the order in which their names were received. 
and the wives of six graduated with their husbands. Our | Chronic talkers were sometimes shunted by the chairman 
training is entirely in the vernacular, and chiefly biblical. at his discretion. Some bad feeling was caused by the 
The Rev. W. H. Campbell, B.D., London Missionary, Cud- | alleged manipulation of names on Monday, the 2d of Janu- 
dapah, would have all their training in the vernacular. | ary, when “ Education as a Missionary Agency "’ was under 
He has 150 congregations in his mission, mostly of the | discussion, so that only the favorable side was heard. The 
lower classes. If the native pastors are English educated | charge was as foolish as it was uncheritable. The secre- 
they will not get so near the people nor do so good work. | tary and chairman could not call upon one third of those 
They must not be educated out of touch and sympathy | whose names came to the desk, and they sought to secure 
with their people. Mr. K. C. Banurji, Christo Samaj, Cal- | representatives from as many missions as possible. They 
cutta: A good evangelist is* not necessarily a good pastor. | did not know the opinions of one-half of those who were 
God alone can manufacture a good pastor. Do not graduate | called upon until they announced them upon the platform. 
men into the ministry direct ; all should have probationary . 
work. Rural congregations need the best pastors. 

After many more five-minute speeches, chiefly pressing 








be compiled from the different boards showing the aggre- 
gate expense of putting missionaries on the field, getting 
them established, and then taking them home again with- 
in two or three years, before they have scarcely prepared 
themselves to begin real aggressive work. Yet if such sta- 
tistics should prove powerful enough to make our boards 
more careful in their physical examination of candidates 
for mission work and should make the new missionaries 
themselves more careful, perhaps the result in the end 
would more than compensate for the discouraging show- 
ing that would at first appear. 

There are on the mission field, however, many elderly 
and old men and women who are standing illustrations 
that long life is as possible here as elsewhere with proper 
care and under ordinary circumstances, Japan has a very 
poor record as to the length of service of those who have 
labored bere as missionaries; but one notable example of 
the other sort, showing how long it is possible to labor 
here, has been recently well illustrated in the lives of Dr. 
and Mrs. J.C. Hepburn, who returned to America near the 
close of the year after thirty-three long years of service in 
Japan. Among the very first missionaries to Japan, only 
two having preceded them by a few months, were Dr. and 
Mrs. Hepburn, who came here from several years’ service 

| iu China. Who can measure these thirty-three years of 
| long and faithful service ’ Would that some of those who 
are inclined to enter upon mission life with an impetuosity 
that would consume itself and wear out the life in a year 
On the whole the speaking was good. Some speakers | or two, could have see n the evidences of appreciation and 
home some of the above points, the writers of the papers sinned against the Conference by delivering unpremedi- | pg yee sen tt tml ed —— 
made the concluding addresses each emphasizing effective- tated speeches. Some of the five-minute speeches were = , i. j : mane nega : ; deka 4 
: ; marvels of lucidity, comprehensiveness and power. Bishop | C8 Of the Japanese language, which is a boon to the stu- 
ly the good points made in his paper. 
| 
| 


THE DISCUSSIONS, 


While there was some little divergence of opinion as to Thoburn, the Rev. P. Ireland Jones (C.M.S.), Dr. J. L. —_ . copanens ee 7 mi a emmewren. ene hes 
P Phillips, the Rev. A. B. Wann (Scotch Kirk), the Rev. H. | een for years; a fine church buil ing erected, which is but 
U. Weitbrecht (C.M.S.), and others, excelled in the ability | & 5'8" of the strong church which worships therein, 
to pack thought into small compass, acd deliver it with | brought together by faithful labor; medical work and as- 
ease, precision and effect. Bishop Thoburn’s irenic but | oe —— 2 — ee of the opening of 
upon our native ministry, and giving them the leading clear-cut apeech = Education = Missionary Agency,” | esa teat prseay lting ype epmag hi ge 
part in administering all funds raised in India, and an ae atense a0 Seseitin and co spisitust thas. efestnaliy | Japan the completing of a Dictionary of the Bible, are onl 
absolute equality in all ecclesiastical matters and in honors | apoiled the hopes “ these whe had a todane | sa few of the seuulte of his life which we can now pions pores 
and dignity. There seemed to be a universal conviction a free fight over this senehe-vened aaa. ss | a wreat part of the influences set in motion by those two 
that the great call of the hour was to raise upamore | , pander vate At paaoune wae arenes lives through all these years never can be traced back to 
numerous native ministry of men truly consecrated, deep- | - nearly all the discussions. Only two or three times were | ate by other than the Master whom they “bie a0 faith. 
ly grounded in the Bible, and of sufficient secular educa- | discordant notes struck, and, clagulanty enengh, gach time | fully served. Those who looked upon them in any of those 
tion, each to be the leader among those to whom he was by the — parties. Once when the ae. Navalkar — prenet asthatnan in which foreigners and natives vied 
called to minister in spiritual things, be they simple vil- | aeaoetng atnente ~guenees meninannay oP ene — with each other in their expressions of appre ciation ond es- 
jagers or the highly educated younger generation in the priate agp napageediendiages ge by NOR teem, could not but feel ‘the augmented strength which 
cities, but that the chief need is that they be men called quam in . which aid their ee - goed. penne from long years of service in these iit and many 
of God and full of the Holy Ghost. For this must Christen- io spdhataguepevnsiaiaie-yartetatatennedngell mngyeagine- wir a | prayers went up that shanties blessings of servies might be 
dom plead with mighty prayer. | ity’’ was up, personal charges were made in what many | tit . dl » othe F : . 
oe oe | felt to bea hard and unfeeling spirit ; and there was a bit | ¢2Joyed by others. 
of a scene at the close whencertain parties who felt ag- ateeeian 


the proper salary to be given to native ministers, and as to 
whether the native brethren should have equal voice in the 
administration of funds raised in the home lands, the Con- 
ference was a unit as to the placing of m re responsibility 


Madanapalle, 





‘ grieved over the action of the Business Committee and the TURKEY. 
SIDE LIGHTS ON THE CONFERENCE. way the discussion of the education question had none MULILATION OF RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
conducted attempted to pass resolutions of censure. | a 


REV. H, O, DWIGHT, 





article further West, and it is still impossible but that 


THE place where this great gathering held its session was | offenses should come. 


historic. Speak the name ‘ Wilson,” and any one fa- 
miliar with the growth of God’s kingdom in India will 
think at once of Dr. John Wilson, whose labors in Bom- 
bay during the term of one ordinary lifetime contributed 
so materially to the beginnings of that kingdom in the 


} 
| Missionary of the American Board. 
| 
| 


RESULTS. For some time past the Turkish Government, in itsgreat 

These will come chiefly from a deeper and more real desire to check the growth of Christianity, and finding 

spirit «f fraternization. We have come away wondering that it cannot prohibit the reading of Christian books, 

that the field is so great, the toilers so many, and the difti- has taken to mutilating them as much as possible. These 

| culties so similar. Remote toilers will shake off the feel- | books are published in the different vernaculars of the 

Kast. ** Wilson College” was a fi ting place for mission- | ing of loneliness, pessimists will check their dismal Empire, especially Turkish, Armenian and Bulgarian. 

aries togather. The buildings were new. But the mem- | prophecies, and the prophet offinal triumph will sing in | Phey are distinctly religious, containing no political mat- 

ories of the devoted man whose name the college bears are | more exultant strain of the glorious reign of the Lord of ter whatever. and none of them of a controversal nature, 

precious to every missionary. ‘The odor of the ointment | Missions. | The following are some illustrations of the methods adopt- 
filled all the house.”’ ed by the Board of Censors: 

a | Ina dissertation on the doctrine of the Atonement occur 

JAPAN. the words “ Jesus Christ came into the world to save sin- 

peas ners” (Timothy 5: 15). This text was ordered to be strick- 

| en out unless the publisher would alter it to read: 

BY THE REV, J. L. DEARING, ** Jesus Christ came into the world to save Christian sin- 


| 

BY THE REV. HOMER (, STUNTZ, | Human nature in India averages in quality with the same | BY THE 
| 
| 





Bombay. 
THE MEMBERS, 


Delegates there were none. Or, perhaps, every mission: | 
ary and every friend of missions who could attend was a | LENGTH OF MISSIONARY SERVICE. 
delegate. As the Conference has no executive power, and | - 
isonly permitted to pass a modified sort of resolutions ” 
lest cranks should worry it into placing its seal on fads of | ge Hymn Book in general use among the Protestant 
ye —- on =~ = ce hag ge og eng gone PROBABLY a larger number of missionaries annually pass | ehurches of Turkey the tts have canal the suppres- 

came hundreds of miles at their own expense in order to | ‘Hroukh Yokobama than through almost any other city | sion of the 721 Psalm. They claim that the Hebrew 
catch the inspiration of the meeting, and get new ideas | in the world. All missionaries to ard from Jagen must Psalmist departed from the proper sphere of religious in- 
for use in their respective fields. | pass through the city, nearly all missionaries enrcute to struction in giving to thé poor and the suffering the hope 
or from China, and annually anincreasing number of those | of help from God, and in enjoining upon them trust in God 

from Indiaand Burma and Siam are seen to be passing | jin times of trouble. So with several other hymns in use 
backward and forward by this route. It is one ofthe sad | jn all Protestant countries, the reason given being that 
: Ree ‘ ee nies features of this travel that so much of it is made up ofthe | certain phrases admittedly of a spiritual significance, 
pase eas: sch, etch, Semele Boneh, pene homeward journeyings of those who for one cause or an- | might be extracted and placed in other connections to 
Australian and Indian, It was a fine looking body of men | amen, pongpers iene ings health considerations, are | serve unlawful political ends. aad 
and women. Look in the faces of that audience in the | pe-sevegetie Rave ip ep penne a sapenaynsdagel A eeting: 48 Cie Comet of Conaase of pet mney 
large hall, and you must confess to the superior intellect- elers one does not often meet, rarely is one seen who goes | Public Instruction, which has been enforced in numberless 
uality and spirituality manifested. Here were men and ame mens nine Sa e eHeeNNeNETNS | emmy te vans soni emeasengpeaen rire a uate ee weg ay 
women whose work for Christ in India has made their to go is sadly impressed upon one who has the frequent Bible in their religious treatises without the special con- 
names household words around the world. No gathering object lesson which such a port furnishes. sent of the censors, altho the Bible is officially authorized 
of ministers on the face of: the earth ous tt a laumer The question is often forced upon one: A re our boards | for publication in the Ottoman Empire 

proportion of brainy men. A hundred men could have as careful as they should be as to the physical fitness of | The censor, to whom is intrusted the revision of Protest- 
been picked out with good Sititenan Bishop timber in candidates for mission work ? Of course it must be remem- " ant religious books in the Bulgarian language, has so little 
them. Thought would run out over the work which these bered that often a person of not very robust health has | knowledge of that language that he can read manuscript 
devoted servants of Christ have done in India What | with great care lasted for many year’, while a strong, ro- | only with difficulty, hence he insists that works offered for 
plans they have devised! How cheerfully do they remain poeevlaremneorges idgian cement he semen weRne gores care | examination must first be set up in type, where he makes 
in peril by scourges of cholera a Mintiiee, ‘ieewnieein, to his health, has, under the pecutiar influences of an East- | changes govern d_ by no intelligible principle. E. g.: 
plainingly do iat an thts Geer etn ical dia fat sala. | °™ climate, early broken down, There can, of course, be From the exposition of the words ‘ Prepare ye the way 
ries in home churches toil on here year after year on sala- no sure test as to health, and often Sperson who seems best | of the Lord” (Matt. 3: 3) the following was stricken out : 
ries which are thonght ‘anil. by the fresh theological fitted physically for the-work fails: to realize our expecta- ‘Reference is here made to the sending of men before a 
graduate, and with no prospect of either increase or pen- tions ; but, on the other hand, aad one sees the weak, frail | king or general to remove any obstacles that may be in the 
sion. ; bodies which often are seen passing to various stations it | way along which he is to come ; to repair the road, to level 

The scene was vastly encouraging. If, in one country becomes a question whether Our boards do not sometimes | steep places, and so to make it suitable for the King of the 
the number of workers from foreign fields has risen from | foT8*t that oven ihe etneneneinn, sopeetnens, and love for | srmy to pass along.” ba : 
one to one thousand, what may not be the revelations of the the work do exist, if good health ae lacking. it becomes - From the exposition of the words : “The kingdom of 
future? We salle linden that the kingdom of God will be serious question whether the individual should find h‘s | Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it by force 
the fruit of the feeble plant now growing in our midst work in these lands. Not always does the fault lie in the | (Matt. 11: 12) the following was striken out. ‘The king- 
have great cause to rejoice and praise God ~ Heis working. Lente Chaemeenety - seaniiacneanfe _ — on Si ak ——— vichnes, Eka,» Se es 
He will work. He shall not fail ' be di nieen d * | an underestimate of the importance of giving special care | but not because it itself is surrounded by a wall, but be- 

ee ae ee nn oe to one’s health during the first few years of residence in @ | cause men themselves are beset by sins and prejudice, so 
foreign land, the seeds of disease are sown for the early | that only those who strive—the earnest, the zealous, those 
It was too long. Perhaps this could not have been avoided. | undermining of health. Not enough of caution is exer- | who hunger and thirst after righteouscvess, and who are 
But twenty big subjects, necessitating five hours andahalf | cised by the young missionary, often through ignorance, | ready to tuke up the cross and follow Christ—are able to 
daily session in the heat of Bombay proved the missionary | and often too through failure to heed the words of warn- | seize it and enter therein.’”” From the exposition of the 
heroism of the body. The first published program was_ ing of others. It would bea sad showing if figurescould phrase “The Queen of the South’ (St, Matt. 12: 12), the 


Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





About five hundred menand women were present. They 
came from the cities and plains and jungles of every part 
of India, Burma and Ceylon. They represented above | 
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following was stricken out, the passage relating to the 
land of Sheba. ‘‘A land in Southern Arabia abounding 
in spices, gold and precious stones.”” Wherever the word 


Jew or Hebrew occurs, he strikes it out, making nonsense | 
| 


of what is left of the context. 


| 
The British Sunday-School Union has arranged for pub- | 


lication for the use of Bible-classes in Turkey a table of 
contents of the Bible lessons for the year 189% in the differ- 
ent languages with the Scripture refereuces, and without 
a word of comment of any kind. The censors have refused 
to allow the publication of this unless some fifty of the 
titles of the Scripture lessons are erased or modified ; ¢.g.: 

“St. Luke 4: 14-21. Gospel Liberty.’”’ The word liberty 
must be erased. 

** Jeremiah 33: 7-16. Sorrow turaed into joy.’’ This title 
must be erased. 

‘Haggai 2: 1-9. Encouraging the people.” This title 
(shown by the reference to relate to the Israelites of the 
days of Zerubbabel) is forbidden. 

“ Psalm 38: 10-22. Wicked devices frustrated.” 
title must be stricken out. 

‘Esther 4: 1-9. Sorrow in the palace.”’ 
be suppressed. 

“Hebrews 9: 6-15. Eternal redemption.” This title 
must be modifiedto show that it refers to deliverance 
from sin. 

**Romans 4: 1-8. Saved by grace This title must be 
modified to read ‘‘ Saved from sin by grace.”’ 

Psalm 38: 8-15. Hope in distress.’ This title must be 
erased. 

“Job 5: 17-27. 
must be found. 

* Joshua 1: 1-19. 
lowed. 

* Rom. 15: 25-33. A benevolent oject.”” This title must 


This 


This title must 


” 


Affliction sanctified.’”’ Some other title 


Fear not.’’ This title cannot be al 


be erased or else modified to show what object is referred | 


to. Incase the object is found to accord with the interests 
of the Octo nan Government, it will be allowed to stand. 

The titles of religious books in common use throughout 
Christendom are frequently prohibited, or modified from a 
Mohammedan standpoint. Of such are the titlesof Drum 
mond’s, “The Greatest Thing in the World,’’ and Mon- 
fort’s, ‘‘ The Divine Name,’ *‘ The Law S'ill Binding,’’ 
etc. In each of these cases the title of the work was 
spoiled by the meddling of incompetent or prej udiced cen 
sors. 

Constantinople. 


MEXICO. 


ANOTHER CHURCH DEDICATION. 
BY THE REV. JAMES D. EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board, 


GUADALAJARA disputes with Puebla the honor of being | 
the second city in the Republic in point of business and | 


population. The latter has the advantage in its outlook 
toward the famous snow-covered 
former seems more beautiful in itself, with its broad, well- 


paved streets, swept daily and sprinkled morning and | 
evening, its imposing buildings, the charming patios, or | 


inner courts of its numerous dwellings, that look like so 


many conservatories crowded with flowers aud tropical 


plants, its many small parks and its attractive suburbs. 
Fronting on the Jardin de Santo Domingo are two eccle- 
siustical edifices, one being the lately finished Roman 
Church of St. Joseph, and the other, of more modest 
dintensions hut very attractive, that of our own church of 
the Divine Redeemer. 
adobe covered with dark colored plaster, while the trim- 
mings are of rough-faced brownstone. 


at one side, for beyond it projects the apse which holds the 
lecture room. This connects with the main auditorium by 
means of sliding doors, the entire seating capacity being 
about four hundred. The floors are laid with the polished 
tiles common in the city, and the walls and ceiling are 
frescoed in elaborate designs and harmonious colors, The 
front and side windows are filled with cathedral glass, 
leaded, and over the pulpit isa large rose window, whose 
central emblem is an open Bible. The effect of the whole 
is very pleasing, the edifice being both churchly and home- 
like. 

The attendance at the dedication, on the evening of 
January l4th, was very large, notwithstanding the rumor 
that enemies of the Gospel had made preparations to blow 
up the building with dynamite when it should be filled. 
Some of the foreign residents especially were deterred 
from coming by this report, and more than one person felt 
it to be his duty to warn the Rev. Mr. Howland of what 
might be attempted. Besides policemen there were sol- 
diers furnished by the authorities, to guard against possi- 
ble disorder; but their services were not required, for 
there was respectful attention and perfect quiet from 
beginning to end of the program. All through the follow- 
ing week public services were held day and evening in con- 
necti.n with the annual meeting of our mission, and 
attracted many new hearers, there being generally a crowd 
at the doors ; but the same good order prevailed. 

The readers of this journal have already learned of the 
unsuccessful attempt to take the lot from Mr. Howland. 
And when legal measures failed, large sums of money 
were offered him for the land by wealthy ladies. But he 
would not surrender his moral advantage; and now a 
beautiful and commodious edifice graces the spot, which 
commands the respect of the public and will be of immense 
aid in enforcing the claims of evangelical Christianity. 
We heartily congratulate Brother Howland on the comple- 
tion of the edifice upon which he has wrought so much 
with his own hands, besides being his own contractor and 
builier, and do not wonder that toa fanatical neighbor, 
who had prophesied disaster and more than once declared 


his purpose to hang himself if the building should ever be | 


finished, he good-naturedly sent the message that he was 
now ready to furnish therope at any time! 
Chihuahua. 


| ish and 


' not so well known. 


| York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis. 


| Toledo, Pittsburg apd St. Louis. 
| smaller Polish colonies in the States of Ohio, Wisconsin, 
| [llinois, Michigan, Texas and Penusylvania. 


volcanoes, while the |! 


It is gothic in style, but chiefly of | 


cntrance is had | 
through the comely square tower on the corner, or rather | 


THE HOME FIELD. 
THE SLAVONIC POPULATION IN THE UNITED | 
STATES. 
BY HENRY A. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., 
Of the American Home Missionary Society. 


1. What is our Slavonic population’ It consists almost 
wholly of three of the nationalities composing the Slavic 


| race of eighty or ninety millions, viz.,the Bohemians, the | 


Poles and the Slovaks, tho there are some Russians anda 
few representatives of other Slavic peoples. The Slavic | 
nationalities, are related to one another in language 
and in blood, as the Latin nationalities, French, Span- | 
Italian, are to one another. They have no 
common literary language, but can easily learn to under- 
stand one another. 

The Bohemians and the Poles are the best known. Of 
the former there are about one-third of a million and of the 
latter about a million and a quarter. The Slovaks, usually 
called Hungarians because they come from Hungary, are 
They should not be confused with the 
Magyars, descendants of the proud and warlike Huns, who 
conquered the Slavs in A.p. 907 and put an end to the 
Slavoniau Empire andits glory. Asa peaceful nationality 
the Slovaks have suffered much from their conquerors who 
are to-day using every means to destroy the Slavic name 
and tongue and make Magyars of every man, woman and 
ehild in Hungary. Not a single Slavic school has been 
allowed to remain in all Hungary, aud no official dares 
own himself a Slav, It is not strange that they too seek an 
asylum in this land, and yet so great is the love that they 
cherish for their own country that the greater part of the 
Slovak population, found chiefly in Pennsylvania, consists 
of men who come without their families and purpo.e to re- 
turn when they have earned a few hundred dollars. The 
tendency is, however, for an increasing number to remain 
in this country, and their chief Slavonic Society makes it a 


| condition of membership that those joinicg should take 


out naturalization papers. 

2. Where is our Slavic population found? The Bohe- 
mians are found in large numbers in the cities of New 
They 
are alsq@largely engaged in agricultural pursuits, and that 


| chiefly in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ne- 


braska, Kansas and Texas. The Poles are found in the 
large cities of Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
There are also many 


The Slovaks 
are found almost wholly in Pennsylvania, where they are 


| engaged in mining and iron works. 


3. What do our Slavic neighbors need ? They need ‘‘a 
better chance’? for life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
It is our duty and privilege to give them the best chance 
possible. How’ We can give them our sympathy. God 
said to Israel: ‘‘ Thou shalt not oppress a stranger ; for ye 
know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in 
the land of Egypt.’”’ They need work; they eagerly seek it 
and are very industrious. It is wonderful on how little 
many of them can live, and how soon they manage to buy a 
lot and build a home of their own. The second genera- 


| tion need to learn English, and it is wonderful how rapid- 
| ly they pick 


it up and what good use they make of it. 
Young men whoa few years ago knew no English, are now 
able to preach very acceptably in English. Qur Slavic 
neighbors need to learn the value of temperance. Many 
are sorely tempted by the greater abundance they cau se- 
cure through labor here to indulge in strong drink, which, 
being more impure than in the old country, and used more 
freely, works greater mischief. But all efforts in this di- 


| rection must be wisely conducted, as the immigrant comes 


with totally different ideas on this subject from those 
which are prevalent among Christian people in this coun- 
try. Above all things our Slavic brother needs the pure 
Gospel. The great majority of our Slavic population were 
brought up in the Catholic Church, under the rule of the 
priests, who took away the Bible from the Bohemian peo- 
ple centuries ago, and who are just as much opposed to it 
in this country as they are in Spain or Austria. <A priest, 


| whom I know personally, has sent around girls to his par- 


ishioners to find and confiscate Bibles which we had dis- 
seminated. If a Bohemian Catholic dares to keep a Bible 
and to read it, he is sure to be expelled from the Catholic 
Mutual Aid Society, ia which he has accumulated his hard- 
earned savings. The tyranny of the priests has driven 
multitudes of Bohemians in this country from the Catho- 
lic Church, many of whom, knowing no better Christian- | 
ity than Rome offered them, have landed in infidelity. I 
have among my books a Bohemian pictorial Bible, publish- 
ed in Chicago, so blasphemous and filthy that I almost 
shudder to open it. 

The Poles are more faithful to the Catholic Church ; and 
the Polish ** balance of power” is really in the hands of 
the priests. 

Among the Slovaks there are a good many Protestants, 
but as Mr. Brace, of New York, who knows Hungary so 
well, said many years ago, “ Protestantism in Hungary is 
almost wholly dead. It is amazing to’‘find the total ignor- 
ance of saving truth prevalent among Protestant Slovaks. 
On the other hand, it is most encouraging to see how eager- 
ly many of them receive the truth when it is offered to 
them, and how earnest and self-denying they are in their 
efforts to give it to others.” ’ 

4. What has been the results of Christian work thus far 
for our Slavic population ’? Ten years ago there was no 
missionary work being done for this class by any Protest- 
ant denominational Missionary Society. In New York 
City the Presbyterians had one little Bohemian Protestant 
church served by a Bohemian Theological student. In 
1883 the Congregational Home Missionary Society began 
missionary work among Bohemians as a natural out- 
growth:of the missionary work which Congregationalists 
had been doing through the American Board in Bohemia 


| that are made for its extension. 
| decided to appoint one or more persons who should have 





since 1872. Cleveland was the starting poict ; from thence 


the work spread to Chicago, St. Paul, Silver Lake and: 
Glencoe, Minn.; Milwaukee and La Crosse, Wis., Iowa 
City, St. Louis, Omaba, Wahoo and Saline County, Neb. 
The Polish work was started in Detroit by the Congrega- 
tional Union and the American Home Mission iry Society, 


| and work was also pursued, as far as the paucity of labor- 
| ers would allow, in Chicago, Buffalo, Berea and Toledo, 


O., and Chicago. Congregational work among Slovaks 
was commenced in Braddock, Penn., two and a half years 
ago, and is now spreading to other points. In the whole 
Slavic work we have now thirty missionaries, nineteen 


; male and eleven female, at work; twenty-one stations in 


nine States; a Slavic Department of Oberlin Theological 
Seminary, where young Slavs are being trained for mis- 
sionary work, and a Bible-readers School in Cleveland, 
where young women are being prepared to do missionary 
work for Slavic wom<n and children. 

The next denomination to take up this work was the 
Methodist, who now have, as far as I am informed, two 
stations in Cleveland, two in Chicago, and one in Muscoda, 
Wis., and are preparing some young people for missionary 
work. Then followed the Baptists, who have one station 
for Bohemian work in Chicago, and one for Polish workin 
Buffalo, where the Congregationalists handed over to them 
the field in which some work had been done, because the 
Baptists were in a better position to carry iton. Lastly, 
the Presbyterians, by action of their General Assembly 
took up Bohemian work, and besides their mission in New 
York, are pursuing missionary work in Omaha, Weston 
and Wilber, Neb.; Cedar Rapids, la.; Racine, Muscoda, 
Manitowoc and vicinity, Wis.; Angus and Montgomery, 
Minn., and Baltimore, Md. They have also a number of 
young Bohemians in training in Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Thus within a decade has a whole new department of 
Home Missionary work been called into being, and that 
for aclass of our immigrant population apparently among 
the most difficult for us to reach, because among most of 
them, language and religion combine with race habits 
and prejudices to build a high wall of separation. But ex- 
perience has proved that these obsta les can be overcome 
much more easily than was feared. Protestants among 
them have been allies—many precious souls have already 
been won, and faithful, zealous and successful missiona- 
ries raised up, with promise of more to follow. Lack of 
spice prevents proving this statement with facts of great- 
est interest. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


... More and more the enterprise and enthusiasm and 
success of young Christians are being recognized by the 
Church at large. The Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions has been greatly impressed with the work that has 
been accomplished through their organized efforts, and 
has felt the need of special work among them, in order to 
suggest a medium for their zeal to have a proper channel. 
The Board deals with three great problems, none of which 
is fully solved: Work on the frontier, the work in the de- 
pleted rural districts, and city evangelization. In the 
development ofits increasing labors along these lines it is 
strengthening its relations with the young people of the 
Presbyterian Church. On January 24th the Board organ- 
ized a new department, having for its special work the 
dissemination of trustworthy information regarding the 
several fields under the care of the Board, and the securing 
of men and means to develop them. At the head of the 
department they have placed Thornton B. Penfield, a 
member of the senicr class of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and a graduate of Columbia College, ‘* because of 
the work that he has already done, and the manner in 
which he has conducted himself in the different relations 
that he has held in college and seminary.” 


....A man in Ohio, promised the Lord some years ago 
that if he should be spared to a good old age he would 
endeavor to give to the cause of Christ not less than 
$100,000. He is now nearly eighty years old, and has al- 
most reached his great aim. Up to January Ist, 1889, the 
sum had reached $75,904, and over $12,000 have been added 
during the past two years. What economy of personal 
expense is involved will be evident from the fact that 
for two years the amount paid for board, clothes, 


books, papers, etc., as well as expenses to anniversaries, 


was only $500. In January of this year he sent a New Year’s 
check to the Baptist Home Missionary Society for #3,000 
making the total of his gifts to that organization over 
$41,500. 


....The Ministerium of Pennsylvania of the Lutheran 
General Council, at a recent meeting raised the question 
whether the present arrangements for the organization 
and superintendence of the Home Mission work of the 


' Church are adequate to the large proportion it has grad- 


ually assumed, and the constantly iucreasing demands 
After some debate it was 


special care of that work,thus indicating the resolve of this 


| large and important body not to be in any way behind- 


hand in this great work. 


....A new college building has been opened in Qberlin, 
O., called ‘‘ Lord Cottage,”’ after its principal donor, Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Lord, assistant principal of the Ladies’ De- 
partment. It is a home provided especially for the 


| daughters of Ho:ne Missionaries and such self-supporting 
| young women as are willing for the sake of a college edu- 


cation to forego something of elegance and luxury. There 
are accommodations for forty young women, and the cost 
for room and board is only $2.50 a week. 


...-The receipts of the American Home Missionary 
Society for the first nine months of the financial year, from 
April 1st to December 31st, 1892, were as follows: Contri- 
butions, $174,453; Legacies, $137,170—total $311,623. The 
gain was in contributions, $24,121; in legacies, $10,126— 
total, 34,247. 
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Charities. 
THE BAREFOOT MISSION. 


Six years agoa little boy, ten years old, fell into the 
East River and barely escaped drowning. This accident 
was followed by a long illness during which the little fel- 
low, who was of a devout nature, made a vow to himself 
that, if his life was spared, he would spend it in the service 
of the poor. For six years the boy has been carrying ou 
the pledge made at that time. ; 

What first appealed to him was the needs of little bare- 
foot children, and thus was start: d The Sunny Hour, a lit- 
tle monthly magazine, now in its fifth year, whose profits 
were devoted to the purchasing of shoes and stockings. 
Tello d’Apery, publisher and editor, is at present at school 
at Chappaqua; but through his pluck, perseverance and 
sanctified common serse his mission has grown surpris- 
ingly. 

Hitherto his chief aim has beea to provide shoes and 
stockings for barefoot children by means of the profits of 
his little paper; but as the work has become more widely 





known contributions have come in, and on the 25th of Jan- | 


uary the “Permanent Barefoot Mission’’ was opened at 


No. 59 West Twenty-fourth Street, a few doors from Sixth | 


Avenue, New York City. Of this house and his increased 
responsibility the young editor wrote in his January issue: 


“The basement is even with the sidewalk, and you have to go 
up steps to the parlor floor. Just how the arrangements will be 
made about the offices, etc., | cannot say yet. The rent is 
$1,400 a year,a very large sum, but I could not get a place 
cheaper anywhere within the limits that Lhadset. I may be able 
to rent one of the upper floors to reduce the expenses, or perhaps 
the front basement. 

“How much the expenses of fitting up and painting, repairing 
and furnishing will cost I donot like to think of, but, as the good 
Lord has sent enough to do it with, I think I can trust the rest to 
him without worry, especially as it is his poor I am working for, 
not my own. 
everywhere for a suitable house until I was dead tired, and then 


Ijust asked the Lord to help, and this house was offered without | 
It will be my birthday the 25th of | 


any trouble or worry at all. 
January and that is why I thought I would like to have the open- 
ing on that day, or, if it comes on Sunday, on the Monday follow- 
ing. It will be the best birthday party I ever had.” 

The mission now open permanently will provide more 
than shoes and clothing, as it includes on its second floor 
aroom for games and a reading room with bookshelves, 
which are to be filled in a few days by a gentleman in 
Cambridge, Mass., and the rso0m opened on his son’s b'rth- 
day. A large motto on the wall of one of these rooms 
reads: ‘‘ Christ is the Head of this House, the Unseen 
Guest at every Meal, the Silent Listener to every Conver- 
sation.”’ 

On the parlor floor a young woman who wears the badge 
of the King’s Daughters, is in attendance to receive appli- 
cants for aid, to investigate their credentials, letters from 
pastor, priest or teacher, and to supply their needs from 
the back room where clothes, shoes and stockivgs, old and 
new, are stored. A little child, evidently oue of Tello’s 
protéygés is at hand to wait on the door andrun errands. A 
woman canvasser for the paper is also employed. Besides 
the distribution of shoes, which goes on all the year, it is 
Tello’s custom to distribute Christmas gifts. Last Christ- 
mas season twelve hundred tickets were given out to any 
poor person who came recommended by some responsible 


person, and on Christmas afternoon from a large empty | 


store on Sixth Avenue, clothing, toys, dolls, stockings, 
mittens and fifteen hundred pairs of shoes were given 
away to needy children. 

Tho helped by many children’s clubs and by individual 
gifts the young editor depends chiefly upon bis magazine 


for thesu port of this charity, and his spirit and direct- | 


hess of purpose is well exemplified in the letter addressed 
to those subscribers ‘‘ who have not renewed” in the Feb 
ruary number: 


“The need for such a mission is greater than I can make any 
one understand. Clothes can be gotten, and even if rags they 
keepone warm, but shoes cost so much money, and the very poor 
cannot get them; and the little children suffer awfully, and die 
often from the exposure. I see dozens of miserable little bare- 
foots daily, and, having got so far toward having a place where 
the destitute little creatures can always find a pair of comfort- 
able shoes and stockings, it would be a pity to fail,and that 1 
must do if my kind subscribers will not renew their subscrip- 
tions ; for it is The Sunny Hour that supplies the most of the shoes 
and stockings. 

“1 have worked beyond my strength, and tried hard to do the 
duty that has been before my eyes ever since I was a littie child, 
andl have never received one penny for my labor, and don’t 
want it; but Ido want all my old subscribers who best know 
ny struggles to renew their subscriptions if they can. 
bear to lose an old subscriber, and so I beg you to give me the 
courage your renewal would accord. 
never have, and all I want is subscribers. 


“Yours respectfully, TELLO J. DDAPERY.” 


» 
oe 





....We have mentioned the offer of Dr. Pearsons to give 
$150,000 to Chicago Theological Seminary if $400,000 more 
is raised by the 1st of next November. The amount will 
certainly be raised if the spirit shown in the seminary it- 
self is any indication. Last Thursday at the conclusion of 
the evening devotional exercises, at which all the students 
were present, the President of the Students’ Association, 
Mr.J.W.Fifield. rose and expressed the appreciation of the 
two hundred students in the seminary for its faculty and 
the service it had done them, and then presented to the 
faculty a note which read as follows : 

“A THANK-OFFERING TO ALMIGHTY GOD FOR THE BENEFITS 
RECKIVED IN CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
$6,000. CHIGAGO, February 9th, 1893. 
For value received we promise to pay to the Board of Directors 


of the Chicago Theological Seminary $6,000,in five installments 
as follows: 


With interest at the rate of 6% per annum, payable annually.” 
This represents a great deal of devotion and self-sacrifice 





I had advertised, and both Papa and myself hunted | 


| by grief or undue solemnity. 


I cannot | ei ss - 
| sweet.’’—They ate the flesh of their peace offerings, chiefly 


Ido not beg for money. I | 





and reminds us of the time, a few years ago, when five of 
the faculty paid $4,000, three giving a third of their sal- 
aries at a great deal of personal inconvenience. Here is 
an example for men who have more money than these 
students have. 


....The Children’s Hospital, of Philadelphia, reported at 
the 37th annual session of its contributors, expenditures of 
$23,787 ; 497 patients were treated, an increase of 90 over 
the past year. The number of children remaining in the 
wards on January Ist was 72. The country branch at Park 
Station had a daily average of 26 children. 
has been added, increasing the capacity to 94 beds. 
dition to these, 4,525 patients have visited the dispensary 
for treatment. 


-..-Ata recent German charity ball in New York City 
the sum of $10,000 was realized which will be divided be- 
tween the German Hospital, the German Poliklinik, the 
St. Francis Hospital, the German Society, the Wurtburg 
Orphan Farm School, the German Ladies’ Society, the 
West Side German Dispersary, the Isabella Home, and St. 
Marc’s Hospital. 


...-The late Francis T. Driscoll left a provision in his 
will by which the sum of $5,000 should be used to maintain 
a home for superannuated and worn-out ministers of the 
New York Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


| On application of a daughter, Judge Dugro has sct it aside 
| on the ground that that provision is too indefinite, 


--.»The will of the late John Huntington, of Cleveland, 
O., contains a clause devoting $800,000 for the founding of 
an art and polytechnic school in that city. This, with 
other donations, makes the total endowment $1,500,000, 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 26TH. 
READING THE LAW.—NEHEMIAH 8: 1-12. 





GOLDEN TEX9: Open thou my eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law. —Psalms 119: 18. 

Notes.—** All the people gathered.”’—This appears to have 
been immediately after the finishing of building the wall. 
“ The broad place that was before the water gate.’ — 
Not one of the gates of the city, but of the temple area, 
south side. ‘There was this large open place before it. 
——" Rkzra the scribe.”’—We have heard nothing of Ezra 
before in this book. His somewhat rough ruling had not 
been very successful. He was more a priest and scribe and 
religious scholar than practical ruler, in which he was 
much iuferior to the younger Nehemiah, who was not a 
priest. Ezrais not called priest so often as scribe. It is 
generally supposed that he and his associate scribes col- 
lected and edited the most of the books of the Old Testament, 
and that he supplied a correct text of the Pentateuch, and 
perhaps other books. The Jews speak of them as the Great 
Synagog.———"‘ The book of the law.’”—Apparently 





| what he brought was not all the Old Testament thea writ- 


ten, but the law technically so-called, the Pentateuch, per 
haps especially the book of Deutecronomy.———‘ The first 
day of the seventh month.’—This was the beginning 
of the civil year, and the time of the feast of trumpets. 
It was the time of the new moon.- ‘* He read.”— 
It would seem as if the reading were all done by Ezra; 
but he may have had help in the reading, only he led it. 
If there were eight or ten thousand people there he could 
hardly have made them all hear, and it would not have 
been easy to interrupt from the instruction given by his as- 
sociates.——"'/’ulpit of wood.’’—Or,we would say, platform. 
“Ezra blessed the Lord.’—Perhaps by repeating some 
psalm, or formula of Hallelujah. “Lifting up of their 
hands.’’—TtThis is an attitude of worship often seen in old 
art.- “Worshiped. . . with their faces to the ground.” 
—As Orientals still do, prostrating themselves on the 
ground and bowing forward in prayer, the forehead actu 
ally touching the ground. “Caused the people to un- 
derstand.”’—It is not explained how they did it. Perhaps 
by explaining the ritual, sometimes, perhaps, by transla- 
lation into atongue better understood. “The Ter- 
shatha.”’—The Governor under the Persian king.—‘ This 
day ts holy; mourn not, nor weep.’’—But all this great 
rejoicing was on avery holy Sabbath. He did not want 
the Sabbath profaned by work, nor yet made disagreeable 























ing and visiting friends. ‘* All the people wept.’’—See- 


| ing how little they knew of the law, and how they had dis- 


obeyed out of ignorance.———“‘ Eat the fat and drink the 


lambs, of which the fat was regarded as a great delicacy. 
The “ sweet ’ which they drank was doubtless wine. 

Instruction.—Here we have the story of a great Bible- 
class, and a great revival. It was started by a great re- 
ligious and national work finished, the building of the 
walls of Jerusalem. Doing their duty in this great thing 
put them in a proper frame to seek God in obedience to 
his law in another thing. 

Here Nehemiah, the ruler, the chief governor, fell into 
the background, and Ezra, the priest and scribe, who had 
been quiet hitherto, came forward. Even then there was 
some separation of Church and State. We separate them 
entirely. 

It was a general movement. 
the women as well as the men. 
sexes, 

They began the civil year with their revival, much as we 
have a Week of Prayer. 

Their meetings were very long, from early morning un- 


We are told that it affected 
It was a Bible-class of both 


til midday ; that is, the best part of the day, giving them | 


time for their afternoon feast. They were not satisfied 

with a few verses, but wanted to learn ali they could. 
The Bible class broke up into a number of classes; for we 

are told that there were thirteen others who explained the 


A new ward | 


In ad- | they would understand it. 


So he had it devoted to feast- | 


ense to the people, telling them, in their separate compa- 
nies, probably, what the laws were. Ezra was the superin- 
tendent and chief teacher, and Jeshua and the rest were 
his assistant teachers. 

Before beginning Ezra offered prayer. He blessed the 
Lord, while the people stood up. Then when he had fiu- 
ished prayer, the people responded ‘“‘ Amen.” It was a re- 
sponsive service, such as is good iv public worship. — 

It was an out-of-door service—not in the temple, but in a 
convenient open place before a gate. Open-air services are 
biblical and good. 

It is made especiaily clear that the law was read so that 
Great pains was taken about 
this. It was read in a good, clear voice, and then carefully 
explained. That is the way to have intelligent believers, 
who will not backslide. 

No wonder they mourned and wept, when they heard all 
the threatenings of Deuteronomy, and remembered how 
they had failed to keep all that law, and when they remem- 
bered how all those threatenings had been fulfilled. The 
reading of the Bible must make one very serious. 

But the reading of the law should also make us glad, es- 
pecially of the Gospel. Ezra told them to go home and 
make a feast and be happy. We can be godly in our joy as 
well as our sorrow. 

We see how Ezra and Nehemiah kept a Sabbath, a very 
holy one. They spent the morning in worship, the after- 
noon in household enjoyment, and they did not forget to 
care for the poor. Other kinds of religious work were rot 
open to them. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

CLANCEY, J. E., Salisbury Heights, Mass., called to Water- 

boro, and also to Alfred Mills, Me. 
CLARK, J., Coburg, Ont., accepts call to‘lurner’s Falls, Mass. 
CROOKS, J. M., Boston, Mass., resigns. 
CUBBERLY, J. A., New Market, N. J., accepts call to Toledo, O. 
EATON, C. D., Newton Sem., accepts cajl to Natick, Mass. 
GARDINER, G. H., South River, N. J., resigns. 
GUNTER, C. H., Jackson, O., resigns. 
LOUX, Epwarp, Atlantic Highlands, N. J., resigns. 


— H. K., Breesport, N. Y., accepts call to Howard City, 
Mich. 


MILLER, JAmeEs, Duquesne, Penn., resigns. 

MILLS, J. F., recently ord., Urbana, Ll. 

PEEDE, T. R., North Scituate, Mass., accepts call to Phenix, R. 
READ, J. (., Portland, called to Streator, Ore 

QUINCEY, W. J.. Henderson, accepts call to Trov, N. Y. 


ROBERTS, J., Port Arthur, accepts call to Tilsonlurg and 
Brownsville, Ont. 


ROCHO, V.C., Geneseo, I1., resigns. 
WOOD, GeonGE R., ord. recently, Joliet, I). 





CONGREGATIONAL. 


BADGER, ALFRED S., Hampton, Ia., resigns. 


TT Wi1.LuiAM T., Bedford, Mich., accepts call to Andrews, 
nd, 


BOWDEN, Henry M., Portland, Conn., accepts call to Brad- 
dock, Penn. 


CHUTTER, FrepeERIcK G., \. H., called to Lowell, Mass. 

CHILDS, Lucas 8., Choctaw City, Okla., resigns, 

COLE, THomaAs W., Columbus, Neb., resigns. 

DIMOND, Jacos V., Whatcom, Wash., resigns. 

DUNLOP, GrorGe H., Holland, Vt., resigns. 

FAY, Rout.ins B., Sheldon, accepts call to Westford, Vt. 

FIELD, Fioyp C., Clare, accepts call to Trout Creek, Mich. 

FORBES, CHARLES A., Leona, accepts call to Seneca, Kan. 

FINDLEY, J. J., ord. Feb. 2d, Pewaukee, Wis. 

GREENE, HARVEY B., Fairhaven, Mass., accepts call to Hart- 
ford, Vt. 


GRINNELL, EvGENE I., Copemish, accepts call to Chassell, and 
Jacobsville, Mich. 


GULICK, Epwakp L., Cambridge, called to Lawrence, Mass. 

HARRISON, JAMES K., Santa Rosa, called to the Home Miss’y 
Superintendency of Central and Northern Cal. 

HENDERSON, Joun P., Marshalltown, la., resigns. 

—— JoHN W., New. Hampton, accepts call to Independ- 
ence, la. 

JACKMAN, GrorGe W., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to 
Bloomington, Wis. 

JAMES, DAvip R., Berlin Heights, O., resigns. 

KETCHAM, Henry, Marion Park, Minn., resigns. 


LEMMON, CHARLES H., called to permanent pastorate of First 
Church at Twinsburgh, Ohio. He accepts. 


LEWIS, THomas E., Chagrin Falls, 0., resigns. 

OLLSON, CARL F., ord. Jan. 31st, Ashtabula, O. 

ORR, James B., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Genea Junetion, 
Wis. 





OTIS, CLarK C., Springfield, I!1., resigns. 
PERKINS, Henry M., Sharon, accepts call to Derby, Vt. 
PILLSBURY, Jonn P., inst, Jan. 18th, Newport, R. I. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, E. A., Decatur, accepts cal to Indianapolis, Ind. 


BAKER, H.S.. Brooklyn, N. Y., goes to California to do evan- 
gelistic work. 


nage. Brycr K., Watkins, called to Lenox ch., New York, 

FLINT, Josepn F., Flora, accepts call to Harvey, Ill. 

FRASER, WILLIAM, Salem, accepts call to Champlain, N. Y. 

GREEN, J. P., Wilkes Barre, accepts call to Luzerne, Penn. 

HUTC — GEORGE A., Calliope, Ia., called to Dell Rapids, 
Ss. D. 


JACKA, E. C., Dallas, Ore., called to Plain City, O. 

LANE, A. G., Cheyenne, Wyo., called to Frement, O. 

LEFTWICH, J. T., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

NORRIS, Joun H., Chicago, III., called to Pittsburg, Penn. 

— R.S., Eureka Springs, Ark., acceptscall to Carmi, 

TALMAGE, Frank De Wirt, Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts call to 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

ra CHARLES H., Arlington, Mass , accepts call to Troy, 


| ZABRISKIE, A. A., Manhasset, N. Y., accepts call to Moorhead, 
Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BARR, W. B,, United Pres., Xenia, O., resigns. 
| BROCK, Jonn, Ref. Dutch, Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to 
| South Holland, Il. 
| HOWARD, R. L., Free Bap., Northwood, N. H., withdraws his 


resignation. 
| HULBERT, Pacer 8., Ref. Dutch, New York, N. Y., called to 
Newark, N.J. 
NEILL, JAMES, Meth. Epis., Philadelphia, Penn., died Feb. 8th, 
aged 79. 


MILLS, W, H., Prot. Epis., Yonkers, N. Y., died Feb. 10th. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us as an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The in- 
terests of our readers will guide us in the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


DOUGLAS CAMPBELL’S PLEA FOR | 
THE NETHERLANDS.* 


WE are not surprised at the sudden 
favor with which Mr. Campbell’s two vol- 
umes have been received. They run on a 


line of thought which will strike a respon- | 
They | 
stand up for Spartan ideals with a cour- | 
| the influence of Holland on American 


sive cherd in very many readers. 


age that will win many more. They are 
bright, intelligent, diversified. To a de- 
gree they possess the charm of novelty. 


And, finally, they have what others will | 


recognize as the crowning merit of taking 


down the pride of England with some blunt | 


and n t flattering comparison of her his- 
tory with that of the Netherlands. The 
strong point oi the work, and it is one of 
much merit, is the patient, painstaking and 
intellige t attempt to. estimate on a large 


scale the amount and character of the | 
Dutch influence in the early development 


of our civilization, 


It was entirely natural thatin the work- | 


ing up of American history English in- 
fluence should have the first recognition. 
Notwithstanding all that has been pub- 
lished previously by Mr. Griffis, a prede- 
cessor of Mr. Campbell in the same line 


of reasoning, aud notwithstanding what is | 


said by Mr. Campbell in these two sub- 


stantial octavos, we must still believe that | 


the orlinary, received opinion that the 
basis of our civilization is Eaglish, and 
that the dominant influences which have 
controlled its development came from 


germs and sources that formed a part of | 


the English social and politica’ id«als, re- 
mains unshaken, Still no one, so far as 
we know, has attempted to conceal the 
wide influence which Continental civiliza- 
‘tions have had onus, Inthe enthusiasm of 


the revolutionary alliance, and of the first | 


years of the Revolution in France,it seemed 
to some that about to desert 
our English basis fora new one borrowed 
from France. We have another sub- 
stantial reminder of what the influence of 
that people has been on this continent in 
Mr. Parkman's twelve volumes. Spain’s 
part in the combined result, tho not over- 
looked, has been treated too much by it- 
self out of relation with the whole, and, 
so far as the United States are concerned, 
it was local rather than general. At all 
events, it has never yet been clearly 
traced in the general institutions of the 
country. 

Most persons have had a similar im- 
pression of the influence of the Nether- 
lands. Every one has seen the trace of 
the Dutch colonization in New York. 
Students devo‘ed to the founding of New 
England have not been ignorant of the 


we were 


differences between tie Puritan at Bos- | 


ton and the Pilgrim at Plymouth, nor that 
these differe:c:s, at least in a measure, 
‘traced back to Holland. Some have even 
known that there were traces of the 
Dutch io Pennsylvania and Delaware and 
in the history of the American Baptists. 
But no one, unless it be Mr. Griffis, whose 
work is on a emailer scale, has unidertak- 
en to follow out the Dutchman in Amer- 
ica, and to show the traces of his presence 
with so much of adequate plan, prepara- 
tion and thoroughness as Mr, Campbell. 
Whe her he has not been carried away 
with the enthusiasm of his work and out- 
run the mark is a question we shall leave 
to our readers to settle when we have put 
them in possession of the facts. 
One very encouraging point meets us 
on the threshold; the long and patient 
study Mr. Campbell has given to his work. 
He began it more than twenty-five years 
ago, and has never laid it aside. After his 
volumes were finished they were held 
back for further revision. This delay has 
not given his work the musty smell of 
ancient literature. The pages bristle with 
notes from the latest publications, and the 
text has everywhere the prime merié of 
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being up to the latest and best conclusions, 
Whatever defects the work may have, and 
however it may fail in its conclusions, 
there is no denying the splendid alertness 
of the author’s mind, nor his enterprising 
reading of pamphlet, brochure, magazine 








When we compare the colonies of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, of Plymouth and of New 


| Amsterdam, we have one direct from Eng- 


| land, another indirectly from England 


| after twelve or thirteen years’ residence in 


° ° | 
and review, as well as of the heavier doc- 


uments. We have reason, also, to know 
thorship, which can be achieved only by 
endless correspondence and personal con- 
sultation, has been performed in the elab- 


| oration of this work with exceptional de- 


votion. 
In its plan the work has been expanded 
from an original intention to trace 


civilization. to its present scope asa Puri- 
tan history, which, in any adequate sense, 
it neither is nor is really intended to be. 
The misfortune into which the work soon 
plunges and from which it does not clear 
itself ,is the confusion of these two streams. 
They practically become three, some 
times taking the form of Netherlandish 


| priority in civilized development as com- 


pared with England, sometimes that of 
Puritan history, and sometimes that of the 


original, and, as we are disposed to assume | 
it to be, the author’s favorite theme, 


Dutch influence in America. The main 
and important figure in the whole is not 


| the Puritan represented in the title, but 
| the Hollander. 


We submit that the work 
would gain something even now if pub- 
lished under the title of the ‘* Hollander in 


Puritanism, in England and America,” and | 


that it would have gained a great deal 
more had it been written under that title. 
As to the general fact of Holland’s 


| priority in civilized development there is 
| no question. 
| English writers themselves. 


It is brought out by the 
If snyone 
thinks that what Mr. Campbell has given 
us on this subject will surprise the 
nation or awaken any con- 
among their scholars, he 
has only to note how far his account is 
woven of material ready made to his 
hand by British writers. The manner in 
which the work is done may sometimes 
be complained of, but not the position it- 
As to printing, for example, the 
recent Caxton Commemorations have 
brought out all the facts. William Blades 
has given them as faithfully and with 
as full and generous recognition of the 
splendid part acted by the Netherlands as 
we find in this work. 

That our estimate of the debt both of 
Sngland to the 
Netherlands was too low may be true 


and that we owe much to Mr. Camp- | 


bell for having corrected our ideas on 
this point. Holland’s merit may have 
been very much greater than was 


| st 
| supposed ; but Mr. Campbell’s point is 
| not one of more or less. 


He writes of 
a discovery, of a new fact to be recog- 
nized in history, of unsuspected rela- 
tions wholly ignored before, denied in 
England, suppressed here, and which as 
brought out in his pages call for the re- 


| construction of both American and Eng- 


lish history. Fromthis we dissent as an 


We cannot discuss with Mr. Campbell 


the terms on which we can accept his | 
| conclusions as to town government, the | 
written and secret ballot, land ownership, | 


the registration of titles, penal and char- 
itable institutions, schools, 


way and crown some claimant who hap- 
pens to be the earliest known to us in the 
series, is curiously unscientific and unjust. 
Mr. Campbell more than half sees this 


himself, and.in a passage which we have | 


not been able to recover, and can only al- 


long recession into remote antiquity of 
many of these institutions. The colonists 
who founded New Haven, in 1638, made 
no pretense of setting up English institu- 
tions. For the first step they adopted the 
Mosaic code provisionally ,until they could 
adjust it to the new situation. Yet they 
did not found a Jewish s'ate nor Hebrew 
society. They were Englishmen them- 
selves, and their institutions were substan- 
tially English. 


| that the other laborious pirt of such au- | 


Holland, and a third direct from Hol- 
land. A great deal meets us in this com- 
parison which may justly be claimed for 
Holland, and Mr. Campbell’s merit in 
elaborating that claim is so great that we 


| can afford to pardon some exaggeration. 
| Yet the comparison does not tellin every 


point for Holland. The free and secret bal- 


_ lot recedes into very cloudy limitations. 


The free-conscience principle goes back 
to Baptist and Mennonite ancestry. The 
public school was set up here by the Eng- 
lish colonists about as soon as they were 
ashore,and there is no reason in the world 
for doubting that the impulse to do this 


was as much English as Dutch. Asto town | 


meeting and Iccal government, the Ameri- 


| can form of these institutions grew out of 





freedom of | 
| conscience, the execution of witches, etc. 

To trace matters like those to their source | 
is not a simple problem, but to stop half- | 


| the Low Countries. 
manence of this influence has never been 


| ment recruited. 


| same process. 


| him far beyond Holland. 
shown in all lands affected by it a mar- | 


| man society and political society. 


the idea of the local church as developed 


| in New England; and, after many trans- 


formations and modifications, their pres- 


| ent furm is the inheritance of a later age 


from the theocratic entanglemen‘s «f the 
earlier New England exp:riment, When 
the Revolution had passed and the new 


era of constitutional development was 
| come, Jefferson found the ultimate unit of 
| political society, not in the local organiza- | 


tions which had grown from the Dutch 


governments of New England. 


The great models studied and followed | 


all through our Constitutional period were 
Envg'ish, on the one hand, and French on 
the other. There were many Americans 
to whom the French influerce appeors 
of sufficient magnitude to e- danger: the 
foundations we were laying,and from that 


time to this it has remained an unsettled | 


question whether the conception of liberty 
on which American political society re- 
poses is the French conception of the 
absence of r‘straint, or the English of free 
development under just and rational law. 
The influence of Holland, on the contrary, 
reached us indirectly and is not atall to be 


| compared to the direct influence on Eng- | 


lish progress which all her historians 
unite in conceding to the emigrants from 
The extent and per- 


denied nor minimized, so far as we know, 
and there is much food for reflection in 


| the peint which both Mr. Campbell and | 


Mr. Griffis make that it was first ond 


foremost, in the counties affected by this | °~ , : 
fail to read the opening paper in the Ando- 


emigration, that the Commonwealth regi- 
ments were raised and the Puritan move- 
The dependence of Eng- 
land on the Continent for her early civi- 


Saxons 
and Normans succeeded each other in the 
For obvious reasons we 
say nothing of -Danes. The motive that 


| kept alive the furious wars of the Plan- 


tagenets in France was the booty the poor 


| but fierce barons hoped to bring back’! 
| from the rich countries that faced them 
| beyond the Channel, 
exaggeration for which little reason ap- | 

pears even in the volumes before us. 


We cannot discuss these points further. 


be noted. One is the connection of Pu- 
rifanism with Calvinism. 
fails to appreciate the nature and scope of 
this connection, or it would have carried 
Calvinism has 
velous constructive power. In_ this, at 
least, itis like Christianity itself. 
reconstructed individual 
While 
‘arrying with it no clear declaration for 


one form of government as against an- | 


other, it has stood for freedom in all, and | 
| speak for themselves. 


that freedom, one that was never satisfied 


| until it was realized in every possible re- 
lude to in this general way, recognizes the | 


lation and in all sorts of institutions. 
Puritanism everywhere in the modern 


world has be«n the child of Calvinism, no- | 
Armin- | A 
| terian and Reformed Review we woul 


where more so than in Holland. 
ianism is no exception. We understand 
Mr. Campbell to say this, but he fails to 
see how it bears on the thesis of his two 
volumes, and how seriously it would mod- 
ify his estimate of the relation of the 
Netherlands to Puritanism, both in Eng- 
land and America. English Calvinism 
came from Geneva, Basle, Frankfort. 








, | George A. 
lization is the commonplace of her history | 
| —Cesar was her first civilizer. 


Mr. Campbell | 
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It had only a house of shelter in Hol 
land. The influerce of the Netherlands 
in developirg it was great and various, [t 
was not restricted, as has sometimes been 
said, chiefly to industrial pursuits, but 
operated on the socia!, political and re- 
ligious mind of the nation and to some, 
tho a less extent, on the universities, 
But no such exaggerated conclusion ag 
that drawn by Mr. Campbell can be main- 
tained any more than his unqualified asser- 
tion that Cromwell rested secure in the 
doctrine of election to save him and wags 
untroubled by the duty to confess sin and 
repent. 

A very similar remark might be made 


| as to Mr. Campbell’s theory of the develop- 


ment of the rights of conscience in Hol- 
land. There were legally more limita- 
tions to the Dutch recogrition of * soul 
liberty” than would be suspected from 
the volumes before us; but such as that 
freedom was it was not a growth from 
Dutch soil unless we extend the bounda- 
ries east of the Rhine and include the 
Mennonites or Baptists of that day. We 
do not intend to thresh again this well- 
beaten straw, but only intimate that a 


| satisfactory history of the development of 
| the idea of rights of conscience will take 


us not only far beyond the Netherlands 
but well out of the Netherlands. 
Among the minor points which have 


| surprised us in this book, but on which 
foundation in New York, but in the town | 


we have no space to comment, is the 
author's praise of the Roman civil code 
as conducive to freedom, and his remarks 
on the English Common Law as a school 
and discipline of despotism. Howa law- 


| yer, and hea good lawy er,can pervert from 


its support of liberty and misinterpret as 
he scems to the comison law maxim, 
“The greater the truth the greater the 
libel,” we leave his readers to decide for 


| themselves. 


The impression that the book makes of 
having degenerated in the process of 
elatoration into a general bill of indict- 
ment aguinst the common theory of Eng- 
lish colonization in America reaches the 
climax in the last chapter on the Scotch- 
Irish colonization. Here we have a further 
dilution of the plea for the Netherlands, 
which adds nothing but anew count to 


| the old bill and a new complication to a 
} work which had already far too widely 
| extended the field it attempted to cover, 
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Those of our readers who follow the de- 
velopments of theological opinion will not 


ver Review for the current month on ‘ The 
Contrast and the Agreement between the 
New Orthodoxy and the Old,” by the Rev. 
Gordon. The following paper 
comes posthumously from the promising 


| son of the Rev. Secretary N. G. Clark, of 


the American Board, who died at the early 
age of twenty-seven years, in 1891. The ex- 
ample of his work before us shows that he 
had thought deeply and boldly on the ap- 
plication of Christianity in sociological and 
economic relations. Mr. N. S. Burton, of 
Needham, Mass., contributes a paper oD 
‘Religious Instruction in Public Schools” 


| which is another protest against their en- 
| tire secularization. Mr. 
Two of a somewhat different nature must | 
| mony with the generally accepted principle 


Burton discusses 
the subject strongly and in substantial har- 


that the public schools must not be allowed 
to give religious instruction. The editorial 


| work of this number is fresh and ringing 


as usual.- The Bibliotheca Sacra for 
the current quarter is strong on the scien- 
tific side of its contents, having at least 


| two notable papers under that general 
It has 


character, hu- | 


head to its credit, a review of the last quar- 
ter century of scientific progress by Prof. 
W. N. Rice, of Middletown, Conn., a second 
on “ Geologic time ratios,” by Warren Up- 
ham, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. Theother papers may safely be left to 
This number does 
not show the usual amount of work in the 


| department of criticism and sacred philol- 
| ogy. Are we to have less work of this kind 


in the Bibliotheca? We hope not.—— 
Without disparagement to the other arti- 
cles in the current number of The Presby- 


call attention to the very interesting sketch 
of “Present Theological Drifts in Scot 
land,” by Norman L. Walker, of Edin 
burgh. The other papers in the number 
are fresh, strong, timely, and from writers 
whose opinions carry weight with the 
Christian public. The Presbyterian 
Quarterly, .dited by Dr. G. B. Strick- 
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ler, Dr. E. H. Barnett and Dr. George 
Summey, opens with a paper by Dr. Samuel 
M. Smith on ‘‘Some Popular Misconcep- 
tions of Presbyterianism.” The second 
paper on “Paul’s Purpose in Writing 
Romans,” by Dr. M. W. Jacobus, gives a 
fresh and in some respects novel view of the 
subject which we should be glad to explain 
at length. In brief Dr. Jacobus accepts 
Weiss’s theory that the Apostle found him- 
self in writing Romans at the turning point 
between bis finished work in the East and 
his opening work in the West, and that he 
wrote this Epistle to bring before the un- 
tried West the world-wide meaning of the 
Gospel. Dr. Jacobus feels that this does 
not meet the case fully and wishes to 
present a modification or expansion whose 
substance is that Paul’s purpose iu 
writing the Epistle was not so much to 
adjust bis message to the new and untried 
field as to correct the attitude of the Gen- 
tile element in the Church in ignoring the 
Jew as an essential element in the Christian 
Church ; that his Gentile Gospel was not to 
be overpressed and placed in opposition to 
all previous revelation, not to separate the 
Old and the New, but to join them vitally 
as one. The current number of The 
American Quarterly Review is rich and 
full. It contains anumber of papers which 
are very sure to catch the eye of the general 
reader, such as ‘“ Education in Ancient 
Egypt,” by Prof. Charles G. Hebermann, 
D.D.; and the following on ‘Systems of 
Numeration,’”? by the Rev. Thomas J. A. 
Freman, S. J. ‘The sociological student 
will be interested in “‘ Socialism. Its harm 
and apology,” by Arthur F. Marshall, B. A. 
(Oxon); ‘‘ Mediwvel University Life,” by 
Brother Azarias, has a charm of its own. 
———-The American Ecclesiastical Review 
(D. J. Gallagher & Co., Philadelphia) con- 
tains in its February number a good deal 
of readable matter which has special interest 
for the Roman Catholic clergy. We have 
ourselves examined with profit the highl’ 
sensible opening paper on the Noachian 
Deluge. The rest of the number is filled 
with matter specially designed for and 
useful to the Roman Catholic clergy. 
——The Current Number of The Quar- 
terly Review of the M. E. Church South 
contains a full table which will speak for 
itself. ‘* The Sunday-School : Its Place and 
Its Purpose in the Christian Church,’’ by W. 
A. Christian ; ‘‘Henry Timrod,”’ by Charles 
Hunter Ross; ‘‘ Prayer and Providence,”’ 
by J. M. Hawley; ‘‘ The Colonial Church of 
Virginia,” by George G. Smith; ‘The Willo’ 
the Wisp,” by W. C. Richardson ; ‘‘ Woman 
as a Bread Winner, by R. N. Price; ‘‘ The 
Governing Body in Methodism,” by E. FE. 
Hoss ; ‘* The Problem and its Critics,” by J. 
M. Boland; ‘‘A Consecrated Life” ‘‘Our The- 
ology and Our Science,”’ by John R. Brooks ; 
and the Editor’s Table. In looking over the 
article on Timrod, we note a cool reassertion 
of the burning and sack of Columbia, by 
Sherman and his men. It is time to drop 
this nonsense. The facts have been placed 
beyond all doubt and are accessible to any 
one who cares to know them. Without 
prejudice to the other good things contained 
in the Methodist Review for this month we 
may confess the great interest we have had 
in the Rev. Franklin McElfresh’s paper on 
the “Theology of Milton.’? The openiog 
contribution is ‘‘ Whither! A Study of 
Tendencies,” by Bishop D. A. Guodsell, 
LL.D. The rest of the table, tho full and 
timely, presents no points that call for 
particular notice. 











Christ in the Centuries and other Ser- 
mons. By A. M. Fairbairn, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield, Oxford. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.25.) This edition 
is enriched with an excellent heliotype of 
the great English Independent preacher 
and scholar. Like all he has consented to 
publish, these sermons are ripe, rich, pack- 
ed with thought expressed in strong Eng- 
lish and marked often with great felicity 
of phrase, Paracletos ; or, the Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost. By the Rev. Sherlock 
Bristol. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
® cents.) A very plain, pungent and sensi- 
bleexample of direct methods in preaching. 
——Studies in Ephesians. By A. R. 
Cocke. (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. 
cents.) This isa series of discourses on 
Ephesians intended to develop the great 
practical points made in the Epistle and to 
bring out its relation to the believer’s daily 
life and experience.———At his Feet. By 
Wayland Hoyt, D.D. (D. D. Merrill Com- 
pany, New York. $1.00.) There is great 
Point to Dr. Hoyt’s sermons, and 
the pith of the Gospel is in them. They 
stir up the hearer and put him on trains of 
thinking and feeling that lead in the right 
way. This is a small volume which one 
might put in his pocket, but it contains 
forty-ove sermonets, and every one has 
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plenty of penetrating power. Literary 
and Scientific and Political Views of 
Orestes A. Brownson, selected from his 
works by Henry F. Brownson. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $1.50.) The editor 
of this volume is right in thinking that he 
will increase the number who read Orestes 
Brownson by cutting down the twenty 
volumes of his published works to one. 
Brownson was a strong man, and when one 
once fell into the current of his argument 
he was very sure to be swept on with him to 
the end. He thought from premises that are 
not now recognized, and reasoned from 
social, theological and political conceptions 
which have for many years been falling 
into the background. Still there isa sturdy 
ethical strength in his thinking and writ- 
ing which makes it goodreading. Even his 
advocacy of those dogmas which have been 
the crux and the opprobrium of Roman 
theology, the mass, the worship of the Vir- 
gin ad the Saints acquire a certain 
breadth in his pages which raises them 
above the common level. This at least is 
true, there is in all Brownson wrote an 
ethical Christian elevation which would 
redeem the work from more sins than we at 
least can lay to its charge. 


Round London, Down East, and Up 
West. By Montagu Williams, Q.C. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 81.25.) Mr. 
Charles Dickens the Younger, Editor of 
Household Words, tells us all we can rea- 
sonably ask of the author of this volume 
and of his work. It was written for House- 
hold Words, and the author was a magis- 
trate in the Thames Police Court (recently 
transferred to Marylebone), who by his 
diligence, justice and personal devotion to 
the people in his district, both in court and 
out of it, won the proud title of ‘‘ the poor 
man’s mogistrate.’’? The substantial truth- 
fulness of the book is vouched for, with 
only such variation from the strict fact as 
is reqnired to disguise the personalities far 
enough to permit the publication. The vol- 
nme itself might take place as a companion 
of General Booth’s ‘“‘ Darker London,” with 
this exception, that the material for it is 
collected from all classes in society, and by 
a true-hearted magistrate, who took an 
exceptionally high view of his office. The 
revelations made in this volume of London 
life are sufficiently depressing in whatever 
light they are viewed; and, on the whole, 
those which relate to West End high life 
are the most discouraging. At all events, 
considering the authorized and competent 
source from which they come, they are 
worth the serious attention of serious peo- 
ple. 


An Introduction to the Books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah and Esther. By A. H. Sayce, 
Deputy Professor of Comparative Philolo- 
gy at Oxford. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. $1.00) This is a reprint 
from the third English edition, and is in- 
tended to give a brief, intelligible account 
of Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther in their rela- 
tions to the times to which they belong. It 
is not intended to present all nor even to 
make any considerable account of the de- 
tails of the subject, but to omit nothing 
which was really essential to the under- 
standing of the books or which requires ex- 
planation. It is really a commentary in 
the form of an introduction. No scholar of 
our day is better fitted to deal with the light 
thrown on these parts of Scripture by re- 
cent monumental discoveries than Professor 
Sayce. One of the interesting features of 
the present volume is the translation of 
some of the great monumental inscriptions, 
particularly that of the great inscription of 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, on the rock of 
Behistun. 


How do you Spell it? or, Words as they 
look. A Book for Busy People. By W. T. 
C. Hyde. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.50.) Mr. Hyde’s attempt to help people 
who stumble in spelling is not altogether 
novel, tho it is soin the systematic way it 
is carried out. He proposes to respell the 
words on which people commonly goastray, 
printing the troublesome letters in black- 
faced type and connecting homophonous 
words spelled differently, with one another in 
the lists, so that their differences shall be 
impressed on theeye. The whole method is 
devised to print the words ina way which 
shall throw the troublesome letters up 
strongly before the eye and give the eye the 
greatest possible stimulus to report the 
letters correctly and strongly to the mind. 
It. is a sensible method and should be use- 
ful. 


The Private Life of the Great Composers. 
By John Frederick Rowbotham. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $2.00.) This does 
not assume to be an original work, and is, 








perhaps, the better suited to general read- 





ers for being simply the excellent condensed 
compilation it is. The author is well read 
in his subject, and particularly master of 
the biographic incident of the subject. He 
has recourse to the best authorities, uses 
them judiciously, and has produced a vol- 
ume of moderate size, which covers the 
ground from Bach to Wagner, or to the pres- 
ent time, in a highly interesting and in- 
structive manner. We cannot praise the 
portraits. 


The Life of Jesus Critically Examined. 
By Dr. David Friedrich Strauss. Trans-. 
lated from the Fourth German Edition by 
George Eliot. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$4.50.) The peculiarity of this republica- 
tion is that it contains the two volumes of 
the English edition in one. Thetranslation 
by George Eliot is a model and master- 
piece of English translation. Strauss’s work, 
however has come out of the fire of 
criticism in tatters, and is hardly worth 
reading except by scholars who wish to 
know at first hand what the once vaunted 
legendary theory was. 
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THE well-known publishing house of 
Messrs. James Pott & Company, formerly 
of Astor Place, are now in their new quar- 
ters, 114 Fifth Avenue. 


.. Wilbur B. Ketcham, New York, will 
issue this month a volume by the Rev. Madi- 
son C. Peters, of New York City, entitled 
‘“*Sanctified Spice,” also ‘‘ Toward the Sun- 
set,” by the Rev. Dr. A. K. H. Boyd. 


.. The prizes offered in the March Short 
Stories by the Current Literature Publish- 
ing Co., are for the best Ghost Story told in 
3,000 words, and for a story of college life, 
the author of which must be an under- 
graduate. 


.. The Chautauqua Circle has added to 
its many courses of reading another which 
is known as the Chautauqua Vesper Read- 
ing Circle, a course in higher spiritual lit- 
erature, from any source whatever, designed 
to promote spiritual life in its readers. 


.--Daniel Spitzer, the novelist, and a 
leading writer for the Vienna press, who 
has recently died, was the author of ‘ Vien- 
na Promedades,”’ by which he first became 
known. Among other works by Herr Spit- 
zer are ‘‘ Das Herrenrecht” and ‘‘Vertieb 
ter Wagnertaner.” 


...-The reports of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
failing health which have emanated from 
San Francisco are stoutly denied, on the 
strength of recent letters from Mr. Steven- 
son himself. The \ ational Observer is just 
bringing out a new Polynesian story by Mr. 
Stevenson entitled ‘‘'The Isle of Voices.” 


.. The Critic, which has hitherto been 
largely controlled by Mr. Charles E. Mer- 
rill, has now passed into the hands of Miss 
Janet L. and Mr. Joseph B. Gilder, who 
founded it in 1881 and have always been its 
editors. The paper appears in new type, 
and illustrations have been introduced. 
Literature is to hold the first place in its 
columns, but it will be edited with more 
attention to popular impression. 


..lt is said that the first article of Dr. 
Washington Gladden’s ‘‘Cosmopolis City 
Club” now appearing in The Century, com- 
ing out as it did a week before the city pri- 
mary elections in Allegheny, Penn., was 
used to good purpose by the Citizen’s Re- 
form Association of that city, and had a 
decided influence in the campaign. Dr. 
Gladden is at present lecturing to Harvard 
students, taking the place that was to have 
been occupied by the late Bishop Brooks. 


.-Mr. John Skelton has recently com- 
pleted a formal biography of Mary Queen 
of Scots, in which special attention is paid to 
her early days in France, to the Casket Let- 
ters and to her captivity in England, with 
a defense of her character against what the 
author considers the calumnies of her foes. 
The book will be brought out with portraits 
and illustrations by Messrs. Boussod, Vala- 
don & Co. There will also be a special 
limited edition of two hundred copies, 
printed on Japanese paper. 


..Mr. Talcott Williams has contributed 
to the St. Nicholas series of articles on 
“Leading American Cities,” one on ‘ Phil- 
adelphia, A City of Homes,”’ in which, 
while acknowledging that the Quaker City 
is dingy beside Paris and other great world 
centers, he maintains that Philadelphia is 
the Paradise of children. There are three 
children for every ten persons in Philadel- 
phia,while there are but two to ten in Paris, 
the reason for this being that Philadelphia 





basa larger proportion of homes and makes 
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life more comfortable for families and for 
children. 


..Two most sumptuous botanical hooks 
are being issued, or rather re-issued, by 
Bradlee Whidden, of Boston. One of these 
is Prof. D. C. Eaton’s ‘Ferns of North 
America,” in two volumes, giving colored 
plates and full descriptions of the American 
species. The edition is limited, at the price 
of $30. The other book, ‘‘ American Wild 
Flowers,’’ is well known to botanists and 
amateurs, and contains Mr. Isaac Sprague’s 
famous colored drawings with Prof. George 
L. Goodale’s written text. The illustrations 
are beautifully correct in delineation and 
color, and the price of the volume is $15. 


.-One of the results of the Russification 
of the great German University of Dorpat, 
in the Baltic Provinces, is the publication 
of a new theological journal in Russian by 
the Council of the University. It is called 
Utshonyia Sapisky, or ‘Learned Docu- 
ments.”” The articles, as a rule, will be is- 
sued in Russian, but otber European lan- 
guages and also the Latin will be admitted. 
There are other quasi-international and 
polyglot journals of this kind published— 
e.g., the Zeitschrift flr Assyriologie, in 
Germany. The Zeitschrift of the German 
Oriental Society also admits articles in 
French and English. The last number con- 
tained an article by Professor Gottheil, of 
New York, in English. This is only one 
more sign of the internstional character of 
the scientific research of our day in all de- 
partments of investigation. 


..A prominent London paper publishes 
a statement of the profits made by Herbert 
Spencer from his principal books. The 
“First Principles’? brought him £5,400; 
the ‘Principles of Biology,” £5,100; tbe 
“Principles of Psychology,’’ £7,225; the 
“Principles of Sociology,” two volumes, 
£5,283; the ‘Principles of Ethics,’ £2,870. 
In this connection the report of Zola’s prof- 
its from his works, as given by a Paris 
paper, is interesting. The total number of 
his complete works, as published by Char. 
pentier, in Paris, includiug the last, “ Le 
Debacle,” is 1,338,000 copies; for which he 
has received in round numbers 800,000 
francs. In addition to this he has received 
a royalty on translations of his books and 
from the periodical press for permission to 
publish his novels, the sum from these 
sources being some 200,000 francs. Then he 
has received 800,00 francs for the copyright 
of his dramatic works, making in the 
twenty years of his literary activity a total 
of 1,309,000 francs, or 65,000 francs annually. 
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Some Lights of Solemce on the Faith. Fight 
Lectures Preached before the University of 
Oxtord 1: in the a 1892. On the Foundation 
of the late Rev. John Bangten, M.A., 
Canon of Salisbury. By Alfred rry, D.D., 
D.C.L. 9x6, pp. xvi, 348. The same........... $3 00 

a ~ and Hymns. ms Henry Doddridge 


anse. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Herrick . XA D.D. xq, PP. 90. 
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Cassell Publishing Company 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
By JULES MICHELET. 


ON THE HIGHWAYS OF 








a NEW PUBLICATIONS. — 
The Newly Recovered 
Gospel of St. Peter 


With a full account of the same. By J. 
RENDELL Harris, Fellow of Clay Col- | 
lege, Cambridge. Paper. 68 pages. | 


= 


Price, 50 cents. 
Just Published, | 

“ The breaking of a new seal, the opening of a fresh | 
door, to those who are eng ed in the problems pre- | 
sented by Biblical and patristic criticism. The sub- | 


ectisa fascinuting one, and r. Harris has done 
is work weil.” —Publisher’s ¢ Yrcular. 


The City Without a Church 


A new Address by Henry DrumMonp. | 


Price, 35 | 
Just Published. 


Ist edition sixty thousand. 
cents. 


“ Allow me to thank you for that apapestive mono- 
raph on * A City Without a Charch. wish it eould 
yin the hands of every rector.”—Rer. J, Sanders 
Reed. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO. 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Sermon by PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


The Good Wine at the 
Feast’s End. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks’ Sermons. 


Each volume cents, in paper. Cloth, $1.75. 
SERMONS -—First Series. 
SERMONS-—Second Series. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN 

CHURCHES—Tohird Series. 
TWENTY SERMONS—Fourth Serics. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD—Fifth Series. 

“Dr. Brooks is wonderfully suggestive in opening 


men’s thoughts in directions which give to life fresh 
meanings.” —N. ¥. Times. 


ENGLISH 


— New and Old. 


ERMONS 
BY 
ROBERT COLLYER, 
Minister of the Churchof the Messiah, N. Y. 
2mo. 4 Sermon, with Portrait. $1.00. 


Hiram Golf's Religion, 
Or. The “Shoemaker by the Grace of God.” 


l6mo, 144 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 





“This little book contains, in quaint and 
simple sketches, the essence of practical 
Christianity. Hiram Golf is aman who ex- 


| well-deserved rane is puey sustained in this 
new and thorou uc 


| And Other Stories. 








emplifies the precept, ‘ Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the glory 
of God.’ His talks with the young minister 
are the best sort of lay sermons, and his life 
is at once a model and an inspiration. The 
book cannot fail to be of service to minis- 
ters and laymen aiike.”"—N. Y. Observer. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 
E P. DUTTON & CO, 
Pub)ishers, 
31 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


Stories in Black and White. 
A VOLUME OF SHORT STORIES BY 


THOMAS HARDY, 
W. E. NORRIS, 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 
GRANT ALLEN, 


J. M. BARRIE, 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Mus. E. LYNN LINTON, 
JAMES PAYN. 

With 27 Illustrations. No. 110, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mall on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, & 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 





SEND postal to RICHMOND, CROSCUP & © ne 
East 17th Street, New York, for CATALOG UES 
Rare and Miscelianeous Books, also for rospectus of 


the pone _ An approachin; completeness publish 4 
in the English language. ” - . _ 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,2%,°%¢, 


Remi 
County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New York. _ 








EUROPE. 


By JULES MICHELET. Translated from the 
French by Mary J. Serrano. 1 vol., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

“S any one who is acquainted with the writings of 
Mic ~helet it is unnec ~ mong A to A that the present 
ine is most captivatin tn style and matter. It 
is « book that every traveler will read to refresh his 


memory and every stay-at-home will read because it 
is the next best thing to a tour abroad. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
NURSE ELISIA. 


A Novel. By G. MANVILLE FENN, author 
of “ Commodore Junk,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


In this story Mr. Fenn makes a trained nurse his 
heroine and a young doctor his hero. The author’s 





ily original production of his pen. 


By Jous Sevmeue Woon. 
AN OLD BEAU, 





By JOHN SEYMOUR 
Woop, author of ‘Gramercy Park,”’ 
‘“*A Daughter of Venice,” ete., ete. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Mr. Wood, although one of the youngest of American 
writers of fiction, has already won flattering recogni- 
tion. Writing as he does of the scenes and subjects 


of to-day, his stories have a contemporaneous in- 
terest that is very attractive. 


By “Laue DEARBORN,” 
AT THE THRESHOLD. 
A Novelette. By LAURA DEARBORN. 1 vol., 


i6mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. The 
“Unknown Library.” 





A poetic ay of intellectual exaltation, strong in 
imagery, bold In subject and were: A in treatment. 
Philosophy, the arts, the sciences, e relations be- 
tween the sexes and kindred sabjects are treated 
from an after-death standpoint, with marvelous 
speculation and felicity; while through all, a broad 
human love pervades the book, which e nthralls alike 
the casual novelist and the ‘student of social and 
domestic ne 


By RENE BAZIN. 
A BLOT OF INK. 


A Novel. Translated from the French of 
RENE BAZIN, by ‘*Q” and Paul M. 
Francke. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. Cassell’s Sunshine Sertes, 





“QQ” might have written this story himself, so much 
does it possess of his own dashing style. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. 


How to Read Books 


Comfortably and Profitably. 
HOLLOWAY READING STAND. 





A Dictionary Holder and Bookerest, Holds 
books open for sitting or lying-down reading. Dic- 





tionary at yours ide 

CENTURY Die TIONARY CASE,—For the 
Cc frhont Dictionary. Kooks consulted instantly 
without lifting. Catalogue free. 

The Holloway Co., Cuyahoga inne 0. 


COLUMBIAN EDITION 


Or 


THE UNITED 
~ —I STATES: 


A HISTORY. 


By JOHN OLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF 
“History of the World.” 
With over 800 Pages and 300 Illustrations, 





Including Maps, Plans, Charts, together with 
Portraits of Presidents, Flags of all Nations, 
and Seals of the States in colors, covering 




















tithe GERMAN 


is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 


monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature. $2 a year. Sample copies 


free. Address: GERMANIA, Manchester, N. H. 


period 1492-1892 


One Volume, 
Svo, Cloth, 


$3.75. 


CIRCULARS FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
COMMISSIONS LARGE 


THE UNITED STATES HISTORY CO. 


CHAS.E. BROWN, WM.B. PERKINS, 
Room 425, Exch. Build’g. Clinton Hall.Astor Place. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
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MUSIC. 


New Easter Music. 


On the First Day. Anthem, Wilkinson, 20 
cents. He is Risen. Anthem, Martens, 20 
cents. Rose and the Lily. Anthem, Warren, 
30 cents. Christour Passover, No. 2, Anthem, 
Williams, 30 cents. EKaster Anthem. Bris- 
tow, 40 cents. Christ the Lord. Anthem, 
Holden, 25 cents. Karly at the Pee - of Day. 
Hymn, Van Lennep, 15 cents. he Three 

arys. Hymn, Warren, l5 cents. Christ Our 
Passover. Anthem, Marsh, 20 cents. All 
Hail, Anthem, Hoyt, scents. Haster Sun- 
shine. Con. or Kar. Solo, Marsh, 50 cents. 

aster Song. Sop. Solo, Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Faster Song. Con. Solo., Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Gems and Flowers, Carol, Ahrens, 5 cents. 
Easter Day. Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Near the 
Tomb. Carol, Danks, 5cents. Onward, On- 
ward, Carol, Danks, 5 5 cents. When the Eas- 
ter Bella. Carol, Dressler, 5cents. Our Risen 
Lord. Service ‘of music, responsive readings, 
etc., Danks, 5 cents. 

Carol Annuals, 1 to 19 Inclusive, 5 cents eacl 

Carers, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 





sire 
— somnplete list.of Easter music sent free on applica- 
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WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New York. 
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Easter Selectio containing new and pleas- 
ing ore a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday- ‘School Song Writers bave contributed. 
16 pages, price 5 cents, poart- -paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 
the same price are: “* The Risen Messiah,” He 
Lives ! rv Death's ‘onqueror, "The king of Love,” 

* Savior Victorious,” “ Ba ster Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ,” ete., etc, 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
#0 cents, post-paid, 


Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
littke work, appropriate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post-paid. 


Musical Visitor for March will contain a 
ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols, 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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Financial. 
THE PANAMA SCANDALS. 


AFFAIRS in France present a melan- 

choly but interesting spectacle. It is 

now known that the Panama disease pen- 

etrated deeply into the body politic. 

Without the specific revelations of the 

last few weeks, no one would have be- 

lieved that so much bribery and corrup- 

tion could have existed in the French Re- 

public. It is a sad commentary upon 

human greatness that some of France's 

most distinguished men should have been 

found guilty of swindling their fellow- 

countrymen. After a career whose at- 

tainments have reflected luster upon his 

country, Count de Lesseps in his old age 

is sentenced for five years—practically for 

life. Eiffel, who achieved world renown 

through the designing and building of the 

great tower which was the admiration of 

all who attended the Paris Exposition, 

likewise must go to jail. The ramifica- 

tions of the Panama corruption seem to 

have gone so far as to implicate public 

men of every class from highest to low- 

est, so that, after punishing some repre- 

sentative men, it will be necessary to sus- 

pend further sentence. Some of the of- 

fenders—for example the tLewspaper 

owners and writers—may escape actual 

imprisonment tho not public condemna- 

tion. 

It is far from our thoughts to glory in 

the shame of another and friendly nation, 

particularly since our own history is not 

free from black spots of the same kind; 

but the national importance of the affair 
and the prominence of the men involved 
in it bear a lesson whose application can- 
not be confined to the other side of the 
Atlantic. It would seem that the respon- 
sibilities of leadership in public matters 
and in finance are the very ones which 
prominent men are the last to acknowl- 
edge. Men who would scorn to take fifty 
cents from any one’s pocket, have no 
scruples about lending their names to en- 
terprises which filch large sums from peo- 
ple perhaps least able to bear the loss. It 

is precisely the poor man or woman, with 
a few thousand dollars of hard-earned 
savings, who, ignorant of Wall Street and 
of values, would most easily be led toin- 
vest in some wildcat scheme, provided that 
prominent names are upon the prospectus. 
It was precisely for the reason that the well- 
known names of De Lesseps, Eiffel and 
others were behind the Panama plan that 
the cautious French peasant was induced 
to buy Panama shares, which all con- 
cerned knew to be intrinsically worthless. 
Great as was the influence of these promi- 
nent Frenchmen, their responsibilty to 
France was greater, The accepted ethics 
of finance in the United States are not yet 
what they ought to be; things are done 
after a simple ‘** Why not?’ which con- 
science and public opinion ought not to 
approve. Money morals seem the last to 
feel the influence of advancing civiliza- 
tion, tho if we are to progress further, 
some better standard we must have ; yet 
it is but fair to add that we are slowly 
making advance, since the transactions of 
twenty-five or thirty years ago would no 
longer be tolerated. 

The other side of this matter is also 
true ; that breaches of financial trust, like 
common stealipgs, are sure to find the 
culprit out. Let no one, high or low, 
cherish the delusion that dishonesty un- 
der any disguise, can long hope to prosper. 
What position could have been higher 
than that of De Lesseps? yet he was sen- 
tenced for swindling. What post could 
have been given to the President of the 
Maverick Bank in. Boston, where more 
complete immunity could have been his, 
or where his wrongdoing could have been 
more easily—as he supposed--concealed ? 
yet he was tried and found guilty. It in- 
deed cannot be said that crime will 
always receive its proper punishment, if 
Wwe measure that punishment by the time 
in prison ; yet every one conversant with 
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point of view, a brief thought will recall 
the names of men, once prominent in 
financial circles, who have expiated their 
preaches of trust in jail. From the bold 
«“ What are you going to do about it?” of 
Tweed, to the equally bad but more con- 
cealed disho~esty of other men, there are 
many varieties of financial crime; but the 
sin is sure One way or another to find the 
criminal out, and heavy is the punish- 
ment in proportion as the responsibility 
was great. 

The French newspaper press suffers 
much in foreign opinion from the scandal. 
By wholesale bribery the French writers 
—with one brilliant exception—were led 
to laud the worthless enterprise to the 
skies ; the only thing to be said in their 
favor is the different standard of public 
responsibility for newspaper opinion 
which exists in Paris, of which we have 
no example in England or the United 
States. But here again, as to ourselves, 
the same ruleapplies. If American pews- 
papers are looked to for precise informa- 
tion impartially presented, more than is 
the French press, so much the heavier is 
the American journal’s responsibility. 
What judgment should be passed upon 
any prominent newspaper if, under those 
conditions, it accepts pay for inserting in 
its news or editorial columns an expres- 
sion of opinion favoring some financial 
scheme’ It ought not to alter our opinion 
of such editorial dishonesty to say that 
such disguised advertising is called a 
“reading notice,” or that the plan thus 
favored is of itself meritorious. That was 
the argument of those New York alder- 
men who accepted bribes for granting 
Sharp’s Broadway franchise. The sin 
against the newspaper reader lies in the 
fact that the editor’s opinion has been 
bought, while the ethics of the matter 
demand that that opinion should be im- 
partial and should be rendered only after 
thorough study of the facts. Where this 
wrong upon the reader is perpetrated the 
journal will sooner or later suffer in pub- 
lic opinion and in revenue, as the fact be- 
comes known and the public conscience 
more acute, 














FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Just at present the whole financial and 
business interests of the country are se- 
riously embarrassed by the consequences 
of foolish silver legislation. There are 
many important factors highly favorable 
to both the mercbandise and financial 
markets ; all of which are neutralized for 
the time being by the weakened condition 
of our national finances. It having been de- 
cided that the present session of Congress 
will not repeal the Silver Law of 1890, this 
suspense must continue until Congress 
reassembles, or unless President-elect 
Cleveland should see fit to call an extra 
session. 





In the present condition of the foreign 
exchange market the silver situation is 
more threatening than ever. Exports of 
merchandise are shrinking, and imports 
expanding ; so that, unless Europe con- 
sents to take our securities, large sums of 
gold must inevitably go outward during 
the next few weeks or months, The 
situation is further aggravated by the 
general scramble for gold among the 
European banks. The Austro-Hungarian 
financial operations, which will practi- 
cally lock up $25,000,000, are completed. 
The Bank of France contemplates increas- 
ing its note issue by $100,000,000, Germany 
will soon issue a new military loan ; and 
the long-deferred Russian loan is still in 
Prospect. These are all adverse influ- 
ences, which must be felt by the United 
States Treasury, because Europe looks 
upon this market as the readiest to supply 
gold. We have shipped nearly $20,000,- 
000 of gold since January 1st, and nothing 
saved us from a general panic when Con- 
gress refused to consider silver repeal but 
the liberal and far-sighted action of the 
city banks in lending gold to the Treas- 
wy. It may be said that self-interest 
Prompted the banks to this action, all of 
Which is largely true, nevertheless it was 
that sort of self-interest—that which in- 
Cludes others besides themselves—of which 
little is seen in ordinary business ex- 
Petience. It would be utterly feolish, 
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however, to look upon the action of the 
banks as in any degree curative. It was 
simply a limited expedient, temporarily 
bridging over difficulties; so, too, is the 
proposition for issuing bonds. As expedi- 
ents, both plans have merit ; but nothing 
short of wiping the obnoxious measure 
from off the statute books will satisfy 
earnest opinion. 


General business reflected more or less 
discouragement from these developments. 
Legitimate trade is hampered by financial 
and tariff uncertainties, while specula- 
tion is as seriously hindered by the pro- 
posed Anti-Option Bill notwithstanding the 
growing belief that the latter will never 
become law, or that, if it should, it could 
never be enforced. In grain the dealings 
were particularly small, only about 10,- 
000,000 bushels for the week in this mar- 
ket, compared with over 95,000,000 bushels 
the same week last year. Wheat declined 
1jc., but subsequently recovered on small 
receipts at the West resulting from bliz- 
zards. Corn declined 1 under increasing 
supplies. Exports of both wheat and corn 
continue small, and the visible supply of 
wheat stands at 81,339,000 bushels com- 
pared with 43,160,000 bushels this time 
1892. The visible supply of corn at the 
same dates was 13,460,000 and 8,500,000 
bushels respectively. The situation in 
cotton is unchanged. Anti-Option legisla- 
tion has successfully killed buying of 
future contracts, and the unfavorable ccn- 
dition of the cotton industry in Europe 
increased depression here. Middling up- 
lands declined 4c to 9jc. All pork prod- 
ucts were very strong, because of light 
receipts of hogs. Last week only 190,000 
hogs were handled by Western packers 
compared with 315,000 last year, mak- 
ing the total since November Ist, only 
4,140,000 against 6,985,000 same _ time 
1892. March lard is now selling at $13 
as against $6.85 a year ago, and nearly 
all hog products are as high again as a 
year ago. Old mess pork is now quoted 
at $20 per bbl. These advances are al- 
ready checking consumption, particularly 
abroad where the working classes are in- 
creasing their consumption of cheese. 
The demand for the latter is brisk and 
prices firm at 10g@12c, for State factory 
full cream. Dressed meats have been 
higher, but potatoes are declining under 
large foreign arrivals. Cottonseed oil 
was unusually active, prime yellow ad- 
vancing to 63c., and prime white to 67c, 
Large arrivals of coffee are noted, but 
prices hold fairly steady at 184c. for Rio 
No7. Sugaris more pressed for sale, and 
prices are easy, granulated being quoted 
at dic. Refined petroleum remains dull 
at 5.30c. in bbls. Turpentine and rosin 
were firm. In wool there was less activ- 
ity at Boston ; but the excellent condition 
of the market, both for raw materials and 
the finished products, sustained values. 
Steel rails are quoted $29, f. 0. b.; still 
conces:ions are obtainable where freights 
are included. Fair orders for architect- 
ural iron are reported at steady prices. 
Pig iron is steady, production and con- 
sumption being about equal, and No, 1 X 
quoted at $14.75@15, Concerning the dry 
goods trade old reports must be repeated. 
Staple cottons are well sold up, deliveries 
active, and prices either very strong or ad- 
vancing. Woolen gvods are in much the 
same condition; in fact, the past few 
morths have been phenomenally satisfac- 
tory to all connected with textile inter- 
ests. The demand for boots and shoes is 
being stimulated by a further advance in 
sole leather. Trade in general closes 
quiet, and the clearings at principal cities 
for the week were nearly 107 less than in 
the corresponding week of 1892, Mean- 
while, business failures are comparatively 
few, only 222 for the week against 801 the 
week previous and 276 the same week last 
year. 

Since January 1st, a period of about six 
weeks, the gold exports from this port 
have aggregated nearly $20,000,000. In 
view of the prospective continuance of 
these shipments the following comparison 
of merchandise imports and exports at 
this port alone for six weeks is interest- 
ing: 


1893. 1892. 
IMPOSts......eececeeececees $79,243,848 $62,617,052 
EXports....ccccccccccceces . 41,284,406 51,918,226 





These figures present an increase of $16,- 
626,796 in imports, largely due to heavy 
arrivals of coffee, coupled with a decline 
of $10,633,820 in exports, mainly the con- 
sequence of limited breadstuff exports. 
The heavy preponderance of imports over 
imports is usual at this port; but the 
great expansion of imports and contrac- 
tion of exports has a most important 
bearing upon the gold movement. 

Our McKinley tariff did not always 
check imports in the manner expected. 
This was notably true in the case of tex- 
tiles. During 1891 and 1892 our imports 
of various textiles were as foliows : 

2 months. 
1802. 1801, 


Cotton manufactures.... $30,150,000 $26,751,000 


Flax “ 27,514,000 24,402,000 
Silks “ 33,562,000 33,159,000 
Wool “ 87,515,000 34,010,000 


$128,741, 000 $118,222, 000 
Here is an increase of nearly 10,500,000 in 
the values of textiles imported during one 
year, the heaviest gains being in woolens 
and linens. The gain in quantities was 
was even in larger proportion; for aver- 
age values were generally lower jn 1892 
than in 1891, the average values of bleach- 
ed and colored cottons being 13.35c. per 
yard last year against 14.01c. in the year 
before. The average price of woolens 
was 86.5c, per pound in 1892 and 96.5c. in 
1891. This increased consumption in spite 
of higher tariff rates is further proof of 
prosperity at home. It also shows that 
foreign manufacturers were compelled to 
lower their prices in order to retain 
possession of these markets, 


The stock market presented many fea- 
tures of interest during the week, and the 
course of prices was generally toward a 
lower level, operations being influenced 
in a large measure by the withdrawal of 
about $3,250,000 gold for export, as well 
as by the uncertainties attending the dis- 
cussion of the motions to repeal the Sher- 
man Law made in the Senate and the 
House. February and March are gener- 
ally poor months for the railroads, and 
not infrequently prices of securities droop 
until warm weather frees the Western 
States from their successive coatings of 
snow and ice. Meanwhile, as at present, 
it is very difficult for the railroads to 
fully occupy their rolling stock, and poor 
earnings are not surprising. Returns of 
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from distant points is appreciably de- 
clining. Call loans on Stock Exchange 
collateral were made at rates rang- 
ing from 13% to 5¢, averaging about 244. 
Time money on good security is quoted a 
shade higher than last reported : 3}¢ for 


. 30 days to 90 days; 4¢ for four months, 





the Granger roads now coming in show | 


decreases as compared with last year, the 
occasion being the unusually severe weath- 
erin their territory. All the lines, how- 
ever, both East and West, are looking 
forward to a very heavy business attend- 
ant upon the World’s Fair, and expect to 
recoup all their loses in a comparatively 
short time. In this respect the situation 
as regards the market differs from previ- 
ous years. The industrials have been less 
active, but are still regarded as a menace 
to the general market by holders of rail- 
road stocks. The pools in these industrial 
shares have in most instances been unable 
to effect a distribution of their holdings 
among outside investors. A gratifying 
feature of the s‘tuation is the active for- 
eign demand for our railroad bonds—that 
is, those whose principal is stated as pay- 
able in gold. Each steamer leaving for 
Europ? carries large lines of these bonds, 
and the week's shipments of gold were 
reduced to the extent of nearly $1,500,000 
by a single bond transaction effected by a 
syndicate of New York tankers with their 
London and Continental correspondents. 


The money market experienced a slight 
flurry in consequence of the calling of 
loans by banks, which required their 
funds in connection with exchanges of 
gold for legal tenders at the Sub-Treasury; 
but, as a general thing, the loan market 
has been oversupplied with funds. There 
are bankers who anticipate a sharp 67 
rate fora time ; but it should be recalled 
that any advance in the loaning rate in 
the East would cause an immediate out- 
pouring of currency from the Western 
institutions, which would be glad to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to profit- 
ably employ it. The receipts of funds 
from the interior are still heavier than 
the average for this season of the 


year, but the volume of remittances - 





and 44@5¢ for longer terms. On indus- 
trial stocks quotations are about }¢ high- 
er. Commercial paper is in good supply, 
and the inquiry comes chiefly from out- 
of-town banks and trust companies. Rates 
are 44(@5¢ for indorsed receivables, and 
5@53% for single names of the better 
grades. . 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Feb. ll. Feb. 4. Differences, 
RARE... coccccccce $464,284,100 $464,910,200 Dec. $626,100 
BPOTER. <ccccccecce 79,944,000 83,361,800 Dec, 3,417,890 
Legal tenders 60,238,500 59,161,100 Ine. \ 072 Ay 
Deposits.......... 491,747,700 495,475,600 Dec, 3,727 90), 
Circulation ...... 5,575,200 5,526,800 Bee. 48,900 


The following shows the relation be- 


| tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





BONES scccccecece $79,944,000 = $83.361,800 Dec, $3,417,800 
Legal tenders.... 60,233,500 59,161.100 Inc. 1,072,400 

Total reserve. .$140,17; 500) $142,527,900 Dec. $2,345,400 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 122,936,925 124,.8,900 Dec, 1,075 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MCDB. «2... 608 17,240,575 18,6 4,000 Dee. 1,413,425 
Excess of reserve, Feb. 13th, 1892.............. $35,053,825 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 

Government bonds were weak. 
Bid. Asked 

U. 8. 4g, 1907, registered..........cccecccceceee 11244 113 
U.S. 48, WUT, COUPON... 6... cceeeceeeerceeee 1% «= 
Ext. U.S. 28, 1801, registered.......... ...00s We 
Currency 63. IBV. .... cc ccecceeeeceeeeeeeeeees 105 
CUPrency 66, 1806........cccecceeeeerceeeeeeeee Wig 
CUPrrency 6a, 1BY2......ccce-sccccccccsccceccees 10 
Currency #6, 1808 ........... cvanonneapessens 11% 
Currency fa, THUD, ... 6. cece cece eee eeennwenes 115 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was unchanged. 
Bills were scarce. 
Messrs. Baring, Magoun & Co. posted 
rates as follows : 


-days. 3-days 
London 4 wobeune we eeae we 4.87 4.39 
Paris—Francs . eavieneuauitetia 5.16% 5.19% 
GOMOUR 2.6 cece cccceccccccecccccces 5.15 5.12% 
Berlin— Relic hems avke. aac one Whe 68 
Awsterdam—Gullders . . HWiky hy 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
Bids at the Board for city bank stocks 
were as follows : 










Kid. Bid 

America. ........e000+ 215 |Manhbattan. . 95 

| Am. Exchange........ 14 |Market & Fulton. puede 230 
Hroadway eemness 2 |Mechanics’...... ..... 

Butchers’ & Drovers’. 14 =| Me'ch's & Traders’.. 1% 

Central National..... 137 | Mercantile ...... 2 

Chase National....... 4) |Merchants’........... M49 

Chatham |Mehts’ Exc Sane . Ww 

Chemical... | Metropolitan o & 

City.. ones Metropolis, ........... 420 

Citizens’... ...ceceeee Mount Morris.. . 925 

Columbia a coos Se 

Commerce. . . 4 N.Y. County eeescccece 630, 

Continental. . 15244|N. Y. National Ex.... 140 

.. 244 | Ninth National. ” 12586 

(Nineteenth Ward.... 190 

North America....... 170 

\Ortental.... . 


Pacific...... 
Park..... 


Fifth Avenue.. 
First National 
First Nat'l of 8.1 
Fourteenth St.. 
Fourth Nat'l 
Gallatin Nattonal.... 
Garfield Nat'l... 





Pn ccove ecccesescs 
| Republic. oe 133 
310 |Seaboard National... 173 
.. 4) |Second National..... $25 











German AMm.......... 121g Seventh ee oo 
Germania.... .....0.+ aau a & Leather....... 165 
Greenwich 1b Nicholas.......... 100 
Hanover eooccee & Seuthorn National... 1104¢ 
Hudson River........- 145 (\State of N. Y......... 114 
Importers’ & Traders’ (0 Third National....... 112 
i cithetcccaudeneed 1% (Tradesmen’s......... lil 
Leather Manof........ 231 | United States Nat’l.. 210 
Lincoln Nat'l... .... 4% | Western Nat’l........ 17 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing February 11th, 1893 : 


Imp. & Traders’. 





ey 
| Southern Nat’l...... lle 
| Western. ccc MP 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


vast 
Bid, Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company, ist pfd....100 E oe 
GO. dO, Bh DIA. .....-cecceecee oe “ Wise 
Thurber-Whyland Co, com........ «. “ 40 
do. do. DIG... ccccccce.e ve ee 92 
Trow Directory, common.......... .- és 
do do preferred........ .. 81 
Proctor & Gamble com ...........+ 107 o es 
do. GO, BE. cc cce.cccece il4 «e 115 
P. Lorillard Co. com.........+s0++++ ° 
do, GO, PE ecccccccece 120 121 120 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co. com.... .. 63 
American Straw Board Co.......- &8 90 Sg 
Coellaloid CO. .......scccocseccseesers 6 % 944 
New York Biscuit Co,.......+.-+«++ 56 59 58 
Diamond Match Co........+..++ «++ 1 162 161 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....115 12 115 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

..The appropriation for pensions re- 
ported to the House last week was for 
$166,000,000. 

..The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, of this city, chartered in 1709, paid 
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last week its one hundred and seventy- 
third dividend. 


....The well-known banking house of 
Messrs. Drake, Mastin & Company now 
have for sale some desirable 6% gold 
bonds, particulars of which may be ob- 
tained on application. 








....The banking house of Messrs. Hal- 
sey & Hudnut have for sale a limited 
amount of the first mortgage 4% gold 
bonds of the Kanawha and Michigan Rail- 
road Company. These bonds are guaran- 
teed by the Toledo and Ohio Central Rail- 
road Company, and full particulars will 
be given on application. 


....Last week the United States Treas- 
ury was reduced to a holding of about 
$8,000,000 of free gold above the $100,000,- 
000 reserve, and estimates were made that 
as $5,000,000 would be taken for shipment 
during the week, the amount would be so 
greatly reduced that an arrangement was 
made between Secretary Foster and some 
of the New York City banks whereby the 
Treasury received several millions in gold 
in exchange for legal tenders. 


....In our financial advertising col- 
ums will be found the prospectus of Henry 
R. Worthington, the leading Company 
in the world manufacturing steam pumps 
and pumping engines. Twenty thousand 
shares of the preferred stock at $100 each 
are now offered ; none of the common be- 
ing offered for sale. Undoubtedly this is 
one of the most tempting stock offerings 
which has been made in some time. The 
fact that the New York Guaranty and In- 
demnity Company make the offer is a sufti- 
cient guaranty of its worth. 


Without doubt, one of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s first official acts will be to call a 
special session of Congress to take into 
consideration the repeal of the obnoxious 
Sherman Silver Bill. To him will credit 
be given for removing from the statute 
books of the United States one of the 
most threatening financial laws now in 
existence. The Republicans who did not 
vote to repeal the law when the oppor- 
tunity was offered them have themselves 
to thank. 


....Oce of the corporations in Wall 
Street that is now attracting considerable 
attention is the United States Mortgage 
Company, which has a capital of $2,000,- 
000 and a surplus of $500,000. Chartered 
in 1871 the Company has all the powers 
granted to Trust Companies in this city 
together with special charter privileges. 
The officers of the Company are Charles 
R. Henderson, President; Luther Kountze, 
Vice President ; George W. Young, second 
Vice President and Treasurer; Arthur 
Turnbull, Assistant Treasurer, and Wil- 
iam P. Elliott, Secretary. The large premi- 
um offered for the Company’s stock shows 
the confidence of the investing public in 
the success of the institution which was 
formed largely by the officials connected 
with the Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
several of the trustees of the latter institu- 
tion being directors of the United States 
Mortgage Company. 


.Dr. Norvin Green, President of the 


Western Union Telegraph Company, died 
at bis home in Louisville, Ky., op the 12th 
inst., aged about seventy-five years, Dr. 
Green has been President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company since 1878. 
He was a medical graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and practiced med- 
icine for several years. He has been 
connected with the telegraph business 
since 1854, when he, with others. leased 
the New Orleans and Ohio Telegraph 
Company, of which, when it was incor- 

rated as the Southwestern Telegraph 

mpany, he became president. He man- 
— the affairs of the company in a very 
able manner, extended its lines, and 
finally consolidated it with the Ameri- 
can Telegraph Company in 1866. Dr, 
Green was one of the best-known men 
in the country. He understood thor- 
oughly everything connected with the 
telegraph business, being familiar with 
the most minute details. He had an ex- 
celient knowledge of men which was 
often called into play in his contaet with 
State and National Jegislators. He was 
a man of fine culture, exceedingly gen- 
ial, and a delightful man to know. 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


_ VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
CN MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 





Peabody, Houghteling &Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always or 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD, 


Defaulted Western Mortgages 
AND BONDS COLLECTED. 


Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold, 


Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited, 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 


Rooms 401 and 402 Johu Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Kanawha & Michigan RR.Co. 


First Mortgage Four Per Cent. 


GOLD BONDS. 


DUE APRIL, 1990. 


Principal and Interest Absolutely Guar- 
anteed by the 


Toledo & Ohio Central R.R. Co. 


Interest Payable April and October. 


The total issue is $1,540,000, and is an absolute first 
mortgage on the entire property of the Kanawha & 
Michigan K.R.,comprising 134 miles of road, valuable 
terminal properties, and a bridge over the Ohio River, 
which cost $606,000; also equipment costing $350,000, 
(Subject to $32,000 equipme nt bonds.) 

Issue of bonds on present mileage cannot exceed 
$10,000 per mile. 

For the year ending June 30th, 1392, the Kanawha & 
Michigan R.R. shows: 

Earnings 
Operating expenses.... 
Interest, rentals, taxes...... 


Excess of earnings over fixed charges $25,416 41 


The Toledo and Ohio Central Railroad Company 
forthe same period shows a surplus of $506,306 over 
operating expenses, out of which dividends were paid 
on both the preferred and common stock. 

The Toledo and Ohio Central own a controlling in- 
terest in the stock of the Kanawha and Michigan 
Railroad, and operate the road. 


Price 774 and accrued interest, 
Vielding 544 per cent. on the investment. 
Descriptive circular upon application. 


HALSEY & HUDNUT, 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 


; Al Wall Street, New York. 
Desirable 
6” Gold Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
Investment Securities, 


3 Broad Street (Drexel Building), N. Y. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Res 
idence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 


F. J. RODGERS & CO., 
210 Knat O2d Street. - -« Chicago. Tl. 


CHICAGO 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Only 20 to 40 per cent. of value loaned on selected 
inside improved property : sums 0. 8500 to $5,000 
ready for delivery, to net investor 6 to 7 per cent. 
Loans ‘yon by Northern Trust Company (Bank) 
Trustee. Payable in Gold Coin, Choicest securities in 


market. 
__A, W. McDOUGALD, Ashiand Block Chicago. _ 


EXAS LOAN § AND, xperience, 
REFERENCES: 
now. work City: DEraNDay? and ciottinn § oe 
ws rs; Watson , 
Montrea ; Third National “om. _— 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company, uUimited. 
For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
873 Commerce Street, San Antonte. Texas, 








Gnited States 
Slovigage Bo, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, = sad #&2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mertgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 

OFFICERS. 
LES R. BEN DERSON 


J 
) 


President 
7 Vice President 
....24V. Pres. & Tr. 
..Assist. Treasurer 
TT Secretary 


Theodore Mortord, 
Richard A. McCurdy, 
Rebert Olyphant, 
Edwin Packard 

. _ William W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, as. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson, 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 CEDER STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT PAR 


THE 7 PER CENT, CUMULA- 
TIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


OF 


Henry R. Worthington, 


the leading company of the world in the 
business of manufacturing 


Steam Pumps & Pumping Engines. 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Preferred 20,000 Shares 
of $100 each, $2,000,000 
Common 55,000 Shares 


of $100 each, $5,500,000 


Stntement of appraisers of high stauding 
and certificate of chartered accountants 


are on file, and copies can be seen at our 
office. 


These show Real Estate, Plant, 
and Cash assets (ALLOWING 
NOTHING FOR THE VERY 
VALUABLE PATENTS AND 
GOOD WILL) to be nearly double 
the entire issue of preferred stock 
and profits for three years past to 
have averaged $480,000 per an- 
num,the amount necessary to pay 
the dividend upon the preferred 
stock being $140,000. 

THE PREFERRED STOCK IS PRE- 
FERRED AS TO DIVIDENDS AND Ase 
SETS, IS FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESS- 
ABLE. 

None of the common stock ts offered for sale. 

There is no bonded or floating in- 
debtedness, and no mortgage can 





be placed on the property except by 
a vote of holders of 75 per cent, of 
the perferred stock. 

Temporary certificates will be issued by the New 
York Guaranty and Indemnity Company. 

Payments may be made 10 per cent. on application 
and balance In thirty days thereafter, or full payment 
may be made at once. Interest will be allowed at 
dividend rate from payment until May 1, after which 
regular semi-annual dividends will be paid. 

Application to list the stock at the New York Stock 
Exchange will be made prior to July 1. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L, COE. 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 

No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
INVESTMENTS 2, 2EAt EsTave 
L0 ANS negotiated, secured by first lien 

on Real Estate, without expense 


to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 











February 16, 1898, 
FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET s0uND 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 








The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most a Forests of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
proseces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver. 
lead, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


_ WASHINGTON, | 





ote ome now 
° y at once 
realize the increase in value which will result ea 
completion of Electric Street Car line. Send for 
maps and general information to 

Hightand Improvement Co., Duluth, Minn, 





Any Person Having Funds to Invest, 


whether small or large amounts, will do well to write 
MR. GEO. M. VANDOREN, Seattle, Wash. 
ington, for particulars regarding safe and profitable 
investments. Seattle has nearly 50,000 population, an 
increase in the last 10 years of 1,112.48 per cent, 


FIRST 
O/ WET FIRRT MORTGAGE LOANs, 
0 able semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to af} 





loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wasa 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


ple whoregret not havin 
rope q 
ot 


Pat opportunities neglected we wish to 
is now where Chi 35_ years 





mene OC. Re LOVETT & CO, 
THE TIME TO BUY 

is when property is low. Write me for facts about 

—_ mat M. Ke LUCAS, Duluth, Minn, 


Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest. 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
BENT 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba tron mines. 
erfect railr facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DPULUTA LAND OO., Duluth, Minn, 


S F.JAYNE. __A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers. 
954 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


Reliable, Conservative. 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Kange. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
__DULUTH. MINN. 


ACOM ARcalty. Choice investments 1aade for nce 
residents; 25to 100 per cent. can be real ; 
within next year. Lots from 6100 and acreage from #1 





upwards. Improved property rented now for od 10 
cent. besides the increase incity and country properties 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining vroperties. Write K.¥. Rassell & Co... Tseoma, 1 +b. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH. 


Six per cent. interest paid on time deposits. Invest- 
ments made for t 8. Corr les e solicited. 
Correspondent: Chase Nat, Bank. New Vork. N. Y- 


FARMS, MLS AND HOMES 
aves 











4 efor 
8 prae hbnng Enay Te 
EB.OHAPFIN 2.00. iicrmond.Ve 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
7 PER CENT. Interest guaranteed, First mort- 
age Portland Real Estate securities. |. | ae. 
6 PER CENT. Interest School and City bon 
s JENT. Interest bearing County 
warrants of Oregon and Washington. | a 
Investments made for non-residence. Correapee 
ence solicited. JAMES E. DAVIS & C aa 
No. 201 1-2 Morrison St. Portland, Oreged: 


HAVE YOU ANY INTEREST 


i 
either in farm or city mortgages upon real estate 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota? Have og) 
any trouble with titles, non-payment of taxes, Oe 
Do you wish prompt. reliable legal advice ore 
tion in any weet ighest references given. KE. 

ndence desired. TAYLOR & WOOD RD. 
04 Guaranty Lone altdiag. Minneape 
F\ nie — 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


We offer Convertible Debentures, yielding § = 
cent. on the investment, and issued by an old-esta 
lished Company earning on the average for the last 
five years four times this interest charge. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 
7% to 8% Net. 


Gold red by Tacoma inside 

rap ry. lic “of Title Insurance. ide an 
B fic references. Correspondence Wi 
MAYNARD & MAYNARD. Tacems 
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RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


February 16, 1893. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(299) 28 








IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital, : $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 266,423 24 
INCORPORATED 1872. 


Under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Massachusetts, Conpecticut, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Offers to investors at par its 54¢ per cent. Deben- 
tures, amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
held in trust; principal and interest payable at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York. 

Write for pamphlet giving full description. 

JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W. E. COFFIN, Treas. 
JAMES CALLANAN,V. Pres, D. F. WITTER, Sec. 








OLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE COOMA WASHINGTON 


Capital, 7 8:200,000___ Surplus, $4,000 
ned tor business Se Romabet | seh, 1891. A 3 per 

entedividend a od July it ~ hng "9509, 299 
s increas! ng 6 capital to. 


And surplus to............ coccee 





Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
pe share— value, 

mple use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at 10 per cent. per annum, in dis- 


Coo a OE OUR OPR A TIONS STRICTLY 


WE < Ss OPE 
su itu swe wil pay er a a deat 
the fui _s we w il pay 
ain "i yo reher of the ring gta - 
+ hor fu 
— UNRV OLTV ER. Presidert 





‘To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns. 


Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash Capital loaned or Petes, 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on ‘amount paid in 


“Homes sold workingmen, payable in 12% to 10 
mouthly instalments. 
For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 

es -- $2,000,000 

nies: me ANT MT TH 

Accounts Sothetees.. Buy and ‘Sell Foreign Exchange 
perior Facilities fos. % oliections. 








SAFETY. DEPOS Ak VA ae EQUAL TO 
EBENEZED K. Wi RIGHT, soestaent. 
THUR LEARY, Vice-President. 


ROLORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDW YARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 
DIRECTORS: 


Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wri ht, 


Joseph T. Moore, Stu weeant’ Fish, George 8S. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach, ag Seribner, dward C, 
Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. wkhill Potts, August 


Belmont, Richard Delafield, 
Jonn Jacob Astor. 


DO YOU WANT 


1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


>) 
sits vested without deuake, TOME? Pata 
7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE. 
Also City, County and School 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given, 


Veue kK. Appleton, 








INVESTORS. 


Send your address on a postal card for “ Duluth An- 
nual Kecord,” and read the progress of a growing city 
M. L. McMINN, Real Estate Broker, Duluth, Minn. 


SH. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7, 8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


One of America’s great_ cities 
Population, 150,000; Delightful 
climate. Leads all in transit 

facilities, splendid buildings 
and beautiful homes, Resources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vast and growing ‘agricul- 
re and L icoging. financial center. REAL ESe 


MENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on 4a Bhi, 


THE, CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO., 


RLIN, President, 
mst cases er, Oa E 
New York Office, Times Building. 


“THE c ITY OF SMOKESTACKS !’ 
Pacific Coast Terminus ot Gt. Northern R.R. 
Everett, Snohomish County, Washington State, 

Reader’: I desire to sell you safe profit-making 
property in this city, or loan your agg | on good se- 
ty to net from 7 per cen r annum 
References: All banks in Everett a the pastors 
the following congregations :—Method 
rian, Catholic, Baptist and Episco) ji 
know of my responsibility. J. EK. icCMANUS Banker. 


Continental 











INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January 1st, 1893 


Cash Capital...................- 
nesurance in 


$1,000,000 00 


Reet 


iso? 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 
cg H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn De 


; rt and Montague Streets. Brooklyn, N. 
- J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 


Reserves fev | 
force, etc.. 
Net Surplu 
Policy tolders’ Surplus 
Grows Aswets.............0000005 











rtment, 


Partment. 
TE TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
chi ~~ a? General Manager, ‘Rialto Building, 


Departine "WILSON, General Manager Pacific Coast 
BARKM 
1 Pin ne 8: 1AM, M Aastha AH General Manager, 





THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany - artford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


ATTENTION is called to our Club, Rates 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for tive years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub- 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One SentR 00+ 0008 25 | Six months.,.... .$1 50 
Three m pecce Nine Months...... 2 25 
Four ——” 1 00 | Ore VOAT...se000 0 3 OO 


CLUB’ RATES, 
Two vears to one subscriber.......sscesssees 
One year each to two subscribers.........++ 
Three years to one subscriber.........esee008 
Three subscribers one year @acCh.......see008 
Four years ta one subscriber.........ese000. 850 
Four subscribers one yeareach.,.......se0005 8 56 
Five years to one SUDSCTIDEr.......+.eee0000+ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year CaCh........+0++++ 10 00 
In clubs of Fiveor More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents, 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply. individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 


> 


DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT- 


GLAss is shown in ever ae for the table and 














5 00 
5 00 
7 00 
7 00 





in beautiful pieces for ding and Holiday Gifts. 
Genuine pleces have Hew mark label, C. Dor- 
finger & Sons. New York= -—Adv. 





REDUCED RATES TO WASHINGTON ON 
ACCOUNT OF THE INAUGURATION VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the benefit gf tnose who desire to attend the 
cere nonies incident to the inauguration of President- 
elect Cleveland, the Pennsyivania Railroad Company 

will sell excursion tickets to Washington March a 
8d, and 4tn, valid toreturn until Marcle —, 1803. The 
excursion rate from New York will be from Pitts. 
burg $10, from Buffalo $15, and from Philadelphia and 
all other principal stations on the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, two cents per mile. 

The inauguration promises to be a most interesting 
event, and will undoubtedly attract a large number 
of people from every section of the country. 

he magnificent facilities of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad make this line the favorite route to the 
national capital on all occasions,— Adv. 


A GARDEN STARTED FREE OF 
CHA R RGE E 





THIs is a special offer made to the readers of our 
paper by the great seed house of Messrs. Peter Hen- 
derson & Co., New York. The full particulars are 
contained in their advertisement on the last page of 
this issue. This is certainly a remarkable proposi- 
tion and one that has not been exceeded even in 
these days of great inducements. 

pet ates sallecti able ots 


= HOLLOWAY READING STAND. 


great pleasure derived from reading is often 
atminighed by the fact that it requires so much 
effort to hold a large book; but the Holloway 
Copmnay y has a reading stand and dictionary holder 
which holds books open in any position for sitting 
or lying-down reading, and combines a dictionary 
holaer, book-rest, lamp stand and writing table. It 
is a great convenience and comfort. The Holloway 
ae, will be glad tosend an illustrated circular 
to anv of our readers by addressing them at Cuyaho- 
ga Falls, Ohio. 


THE NEW LAKEWOOD. 


THE complete traneformation of the famous Ster- 
lingworth inn, Lahewood, New York, into a Sanita- 
rium, isa notable one. Where formerly only those 
on pleasure bent sought recreation at this charming 
resort during the heated term, a new class of visit- 
ors is cagsety filling the large ard ele - ed furnish- 
ed a ingworth Inn and Sanitarium, although 
many of those who have enjoyed its hospitality for a 
st mmer are among those who are being benefited by 
rest and treatment beside the shores of beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake.—Adr. 2h 








MADAME PORTER’sS Cough Balsam, which has been 
used with success for more than seventy years, is 
still before the public, being manufactured by Messrs, 
Ruckel &: Hendel, of this city, and can be obtained 
at druggists’ United 
tates. 


everywhere throughout the 
> 


THROUGH PARLOR CAR EXPRESS 
TO ATLANTIC CITY VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THE New York and Atlantic City Through Express 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad was placed in service 
on the 10th inst. This train is composed of Pullman 
rae parlor cars of the latest design and the stand- 

passenger coaches of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

and affords a most comfortable means of reaching 
the popular “* City by the Sea.’”’ The train leaves 
New York, stations foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
Streets, at 1:50 P.M, week da gpeend arrives at Atlantic 
City, without change, at 5:35 P.M. Returning, it will 
leave Atlantic C 4 8:55 A.M. week days and arrives in 
New York 12: 

This ptr At affords excellent connections to 
and frcm New England, Eastern, Central and West- 
ern New York State.—Ad ve 








MEssRs. LANGDON, BATCHELLER & COMPANY, 
with two other prominent New York manufacturers 
of corsets, announce that they will not make exhibits 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition owing to the 
fact that their applications for space were filled more 

han a year agoand that they received no notitica- 
bey until Janua 26th, and then less than —— 

ie space asi tor ‘was granted. Messi ng- 
don. Batcheller & Company do not feel that they 
could make an exhibit in the limited space allowed 
them which would either refiect credit upon them- 
selves or upon the great industry which they rep- 

resent, 





McCOMBER’S SHOES. 


THERE o thousands among our readers in 


New York and vicinity who have tronized 
the wae establishment of Joel cComber, 
who isthe inventor of McComber’s Patent Hoots, 


Shoes and Lasts, whose establishment is located 
at 52 East luth St., tive doors west of Broad- 
way. We have been among his patrons for a good 
many years, and believe that he knows how to fit any 
one—man, woman or child—with a most comforta- 
ble shue. He uses the very best mgieeiels and seldom 
fails to give entire satisfaction. While he does not 
claim to bea fashionable shoemaker in the proper 
sense of that term, he does claim to be an honest one, 
and one who tries and succeeds in relieving all sorts 
of troubles growing out of uncomfortable shoes. He 
makes a shoe particularly for those who have deform- 
ities of the feat and is sure to relieve all who suffer 
in any direction in that iine. We advise those who 
want comfort and honest work to call on Mr, 
McComber and give him an order. 





HACKETT CARHART & CO. 


THE well-known and old-established clothin 
house of Messrs, Hackett, Carhart & Company, will, 
on March Ist, move into their branch store on troad- 
way between "Warren and | Chambers Streets. 


QUICKENING OF ‘FAST MAIL TRAIN 
NO. 27 TO FLORIDA 


THE Ponaszivanie Retirees Company announces 
Ly the fast Mail Train No. 27, leaving ene 

7:20 A.M. daily, Baltimore 9:42 A.M., and Washington 
at 10:57 A.M., has been quic kened ‘south of Charles- 
ton so as to arrive at Jacksonville at 9:00 A. M, instead 
of 11:00 A.M., and connecting at that point with train 
via Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Indian River 
Railway, arriving at St. Augustine 10:25 a.M., Ormond 
12:56 P.M., Titusville 2:58 P.M., and Rockledge 3:45 P.M.; 
also the train leay ing Jac ksonville via Jacksonville, 
Tampa and Key West Railway, arriving at Sanford 
1:44 P.M., Orlando 2:25 P.M., Tampa 4:45 P.M., and Port 
Tampa 5:35 P.M. 

The Pullman nt sleeping car leaving, New York 
12:15 A.M. and Washington on the Fast Mail Train, 
formerly running to Jacksonville only, has been ex- 
tended to Rockledge via St. Augustine on above- 
mentioned train.—Ad». 








MARRIED. 


On Thursday Jenruerz 9th, at St. Bartholomew's 
Chureh, by the Rev. David H, Greer, D.D., Julia Her- 
rick, daug iter of Mr. and Mrs. Elisha H. Allen, to 
Wilbur C hapman Fisk, son of the late Harvey Fisk. 











Stylish Scotch Tweeds 


FOR 


EARLY SPRING DAYS. 


A special attraction in our dress goods 
department this week will be the sale of 
Ladies’ Scotch and English Tweeds for 
Early Spring. 

An abundance of handsome light mixtures, 
Notched Diagonals, English Block ane 
and Ohessboard Checks, 

English Hop-sackings in dark blue and 
fancy effects, to replace serges. 

New French Cheviots in patterns taken 
from the best of foreign Ulsterings and 
woven in light weights. 

We have the best collec.ion of goods of 
this order procurable, and they have been 
marked at very close prices for this sale, 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & Iith STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Steeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeers 


+ Wall Paper Samples ¢ 
® FREE @ 


Send 8c. f ) deduct it wh 

Goede all waren room A ~ bonpudapievenes 
HANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 
Goad Papers, - 3 3 3, + Ace per. Roll. 
Embossed G ilts,, 10c. nd u 
9-ine BORDERS to Maten, le, 


@ F. H. CADY, 316 High St., Providence. R. 1. 
We guarantee to please you or refund postage. 


? 
andnchnh bbc danbeain 


rc, 
Sri 
2999 


Bea 





Constable ke ¥ 


DRESS FABRICS. 


Plain Colored Armures, Serges, Di- 
agonales, Came!’s' Hair and Epingline, 
in new Spring colorings. 


FANCY NOVELTIIS. 


Jacquard and Velours Figured, 
GLACE MIXTURES. 
Fancy Plaid Stuffs, 


CHECKS AND STRIPE SUITINGS, 
Printed Challies, 
CREPES AND CREPONS, 
Embroidered Robes. 


Trroadoveny RH 19th of 


NEW YORK. 


ARE YOU DEAF 7 
aah Rol Rit 1.090 sly HE FAR: you 


It is a new scientific invention which will 

restore the hearing of anv one not born deaf. 

When in the ear it is Invisible, and does not cause 

the slightest discomfort in wearing. It A te the ear 

what the glasses are to the eye, an eer spectacle, En- 

close stamp for particulars. THE AUR A PHONE 
CO... 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Hl. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


HAMBURC- -AMERICAN 


PACK#T COMPANY, 
Express Service to Southampton, 
London, and the Continent. 


by the magnificent twin-screw steamships of 13-16,000 
horse power, Spring sone: 
P. Col’bia..May 11, 1:30 P.M, 


Normannia. Mar, 3( 

Columbia...Apr. he 8 P. M. Aug'a V.May 1s, j i a0 A.M. 
Augusta Vv. -Apr. 2, 9 A.M. | Normannia. May 2 5,2 P.M. 
Normannia.Apr. 27, 3 P.M. | F. Bismarck. June). 7AM. 
F. Bismarck.May 4 8 A.M.| Columbia....June 8,12 M, 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 387 B’way, N. Y. 


California 


The most comtortable way to 





reach Oalifornia is by way ot 
Chicago and the Santa’ Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNB, 
723 Monadnock Building, Ohica- 


go, Ill, 











ON LAKE CHAUTAL LA, 
F evel. 


r Treatment of General Diseases, es pecial 


Fo 
including the use of Narcotic port of 


able results known in treatment of consum 
Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority 


NOW OP 


te ne Commission showing most A 


tion ms illustrated album on application. 
our system over climatic treatment, 


scones 25 STERLINGWORTS Sansa 





NY. k Box 123, 
Visiewéetiendlaumngels New Xerk, 
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INSURANCE. 





Forty-Seventh Annual Report 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company. 


TO THE MEMBERS: 

The year 1892 has been one of gratifying progress 
on thoroughly conservative lines and in every direc- 
tion, Growth, to a company of the size of yours, is 
not necessary for any advantage to you. It does not 
diminish the mortality cost, nor the expense account, 
nor increase the interest account. It does not make 
your dividends larger nor your insurance in any way 
cheaper, stronger, or safer. It is desirable, therefore, 
only as enabling the company to extend its usefulness 
still more widely and todo for a greater number what 
it is doing for you; and it is also desirable only as it 
can be made without increasing the proportion of the 
expense account, which every member of the com- 
pany shares in paying. 

The cardinal principle of management in so large 
a company as this already is, is to so administer its 
affairs asto give its present members the greatest 
possible results in the way of sound, equitable, and 
cheap insurance, and to take on new business only so 
fast as it can be done without interfering with that 
prime duty. Andin these days of flerce competition 
by peculiar plans and heavy rebates, extreme care on 
our part and great and unselfish labor on the part of 
agents are necessary to secure even a moderate 
growth without a serious increase of the expense ac- 
count, raising the cost toevery policy holder. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to be able to say that 
during 1892, as for several years past, we have made 
substantia! gains in new business and amount in force 
without any practical increase of expenses; and 
that, a8 a result of the economy of that and of many 
previous years and of a careful handling of business, 
we have beenable to materially increase your rate 
of dividends, thus making the cost of your insurance 
less even than before. We have also made notable 
gains in strength through the increase of assets and 
of surplus. 

The items of the year’s financial history are as fol- 
lows: 

Received— 
For premiums 
For interest and rents .. . 
Balance profit and loss........ 


$4,622,203 33 
3, 168,070 69 


Total income 
During the year it paid out: 
For claims by death and ma- 
tured endowments . $4,168,182 75 
Surplus returned to policy 
HOMMEPH..........--sseccccccccss 1,223,008 14 
Lapsed and surrendered poli- 


$7,884,916 73 


565,318 89 
Total paid policy holders 
Commission to agents, sala- 
ries, medical examiners’ 
fees, printing, advertising, 
legal, real esta’e, and all 
other expenses of manage- 


$5,957,099 78 


798,055 60 
300,160 49 
$7,055,315 87 
Kalance carried to increase 
MOt OF LOAMET MEMEIS.. 02.0 20 sccccccccccccs 
Add net assets, Jan. 1, 1492 58,207,794 88 
Net assets Jan. 1, 1893.............0008 #59,087,395 74 
Add interest due and ac- 
crued, market values of 
stocks and bonds over cost, 
and net deferred quarterly 
and semi-annual premiums 
as per itemized statement 


herewith 1,724,154 15 


$60,761,549 89 

OR. iscccsicnsicdscop speed £ 4,354,620 O1 

ee, Sie, GIB is is csnscviveavences 

FINANCIAL OPERATIONS. 
INTEREST. 
‘The interest received in 1892, was $2,871, 181.78. The 
overdue interest Jan. 1, 1893, was only $51,411.49, on 
$36,444,759.02 mortgage loans, or one-seventh of 1 per 
cent. On $12,967,637.43 of bonds and stocks nothing 
was overdue. 
RENTS 

in 1892 were $296,888.91, a decrease from the previous 
year of $37,724.65 on a materially decreased holding of 
real estate. 

The rent account includes no allowance for the 


company's use of its own home office building. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. 

During 1892 real estate taken under foreclosure at a 
cost of $536,996.74, was sold for $741,221.15, and some 
pieces remaining from former sales which had paid 
out the cost of the property to which they belonged 
were also sold, so that the entire profit received on 
real estate sales was $212,260.44. On the other hand 
certain pieces were sold at an aggregate loss of $18,- 
539.81, leaving a net gain of $193,720.63 from that 

urce. 

Very considerable changes were made in our hold- 
ings of bonds during the year by maturity and sales 
on some of which the loss by shrinkages of premiums 
and by payments at less than cost amounted to $127,- 
602.48. On the other hand, some of these bonds sold 
or were paid at an advance over cost to the amount 

$35,268.45, leaving a net loss on these changes of 











$520,600 86 | 





$92,524.56, to which were added sundry small items, 
making the net balance to the good of $°4,(42.71 on 
both real estate and bond transactions. 


BONDS. 


During the year the company has had paid or has 
sold bonds which had cost $1,100,221.21; it purchased 
bonds costing $2,261,000. It now holds bonds at par, 
#12,164,200, which cost $12,581,677.18, the market value 
of which has advanced since their purchase to $13,- 
117,656.50 at a very conservative estimate. 

From ten to fifteen years ago the company pur- 
chased many bonds of a high grade bearing 6 and 7 
per cent. interest, and paying a high premium thege- 
for. These have been gradually disposed of and their 
place taken by bonds of the highest class for secur- 
ity but of more recent issue and bearing rates of 
interest adjusted to the present time. It may be 
noted that our present holding at par of $12,164,200 
cost us but $417,477 more than their face, or an aver- 
age price of only $103.40. Nearly all of them have a 
long time to run and are therefore likely to show no 
tendency to depreciation, below cost, at least for 
many years. Some of our most important purchases 
in recent years have been on very favorable terms. 

REAL ESTATE. 

There is little to be noted respecting real estate be- 
yond the items already given under profit and loss, 
Since 1874 we have sold property taken under fore- 
closure at a cost of $8,907,718.82, for $1°,553,624.61; a 
gain of #1,645,005.79. 


that for many years our rivals and detractors loudly 


It is interesting to remember 


prophesied the company’s ruin from this same real 
estate. 
LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. 

During the year loans amounting to $6,754,490.97 
have been made, and loans amounting to $6,727,104.82 
have been paid; leaving $36,444,759.02 outstanding. 
We have takea every precaution to make them safe 


beyond peradventure, 


INSURANCE OPERATIONS, 
MORTALITY. 


The mortality of 1892 has been far within the 
amount expected, and has thus given the members a 
saving of about $400,000, 

Favorable mortality is due to good selection, and 
good selection requires two things : 

First—Careful selection of the individual from a 
physical point of view, and also as to the moral haz- 
ard; and 

Second 


Careful selection of the localities from 


which business is taken, The best localities are those 
sections of country which have a healthy climate, 
which produce an abundance of wholesome food, and 
which have an intelligent, moral, cleanly, tndustri- 
ous, and generally prosperous population. 

It is then necessary to the best success in selection 
that business should not be extended over more ter- 
ritory than admits of constant and perfect control in 
all its details by the Home Office. In proportion as 
business is remote and scattered in foreign countries, 
requiring the intervention of numerous and distant 
representatives acting largely at discretion, with 
great powers and upon only general instructions, and 
without the possibility of close control by the man- 
agement, selection becomes uncertain from every 
point of view. 

Much of our success is due to the fact that we have, 
in observance of these conditions, restricted our busi- 
hess to our own country, and to such portions of it as 
involve no extraordinary and 


climatic hazards, 


where sanitary measures are reasonably regarded, 


NEW BUSINESS. 

We have made a fair gain in new business over 
that written in 1891, and at no loss to present mem- 
bers. 

A gratifying feature of our business is its persist- 
ence, iu which respect it is probably unrivaled. 


their 


Our 


members have taken policies for protection 
and not for speculation; that protection is made as 
secure as human care and industry can make it; it 
is treated in absolute equity; itis given ata less av- 
erage cost than in any other company, Our loss of 
business by lapse and surrender is therefore extreme- 
ly small. 

The amount at risk Jan. 1, 1893, was $157,737,302, a 


gain from the previous year of $2,694,247. 
EXPENSE ACCOUNT, 

The usual careful regard for strict economy has 
been had during the past year, and the ratio of ex- 
pense of management to income was only 10.12 per 
cent., a ratio materially less than that of any other 
company. 

This is the most controllable item in the cost of 
insurance, It isthe one which is generally the most 
ignored, 

In every other known branch of business competi- 
tion has always tended to lower cost of production 
by more and more economical processes and met hods 
For the 
last twenty years competition has been directed, not 


In life insurance the reverse has been true. 


to giving cheaper and safer insurance and securing 
greater equity among members, but solely to writing 
the largest possible amount of new business at the 
highest rates of premium possible, and tothe most 
rapid accumulation of assets and the display of the 
greatest financial exhibits. This has required an 
enormous increase in the expense account. In this 
race many have doubled their ratio of expenses to 





income; all ‘of the racers have increased it very 
largely; that of many companies & from two to 
three times the ratio of thiscompany. And they try 
to conceal its effect on the cost of insurance by 
schemes of business which postpone all dividends for 
a long period of years, in the hope that so many will 
incur forfeitures during taat period that their losses 
will make attractive dividends at the end for those 
who live and pay through. 

But the competition grows always flercer, and the 
expense ratio grows always larger and swallows 
more and more of the income and leaves less and 
less to be forfeited, and their dividends of forfeitures 
are steadily shrinking and new plans are constantly 
devised to furnish some new veil for the facts, and to 
attract still more new business to furnish new for- 
feitures. 

Against such competition it is impossible for us to 
accomplish those greater economies which would be 
possible under a normal and legitimate competition. 
And we are glad that by sheer resistance and the 
greatest diligence and care wecan hold steadily to 
our usual standard, and not only prevent an increase 
in the cost of our members’ insurance, but even some- 
what further reduce it, Their interests have not 
been sacrificed for the sake of greater display. 

And we desire again to say to our members that we 
are able to accomplish what we have for them, and 
atthe same time make a fair growth, because we 
are able to secure, if a comparatively small, at least 
a faithful body of agents; men who realize what life 
insurance at its best is and ought to be, and who pre- 
fer to help work out that ideal at far less remunera- 
tion than they could easily obtain for presenting the 
speculative schemes that now secure the great bulk 
of the business. They are making «a daily pecuniary 
sacrifice to conviction. 


LIMITING BUSINESS, 


The rapid growth of certain companies to enor- 
mous proportions, with the attendant great and 
growing increase of cost, and the difficulties and 
possible dangers of a public nature necessarily inci- 
dent to such great accumulatians of money, have 
attracted actention on the part of State officials 
everywhere, and a committee of State [Insurance 
Superintendents is now considering the practicabil- 
ity of devising some legislation to puta check or a 
limit to a course of business which managers find 
themselves unable or unwilling to apply, because 
they can even approximately accomplish their ex- 
pected results only by an always increasing amount 
of new business to furnish new forfeitures, The 
speculative results they seek bind them to the only 
methods by which they can be even partially gained. 


CONDITION OF THE COMPANY. 


The assets Jan. 1, 1893, are $60,761,549.89, a gain over 
the previous year of $1,023,069.44, They are undoubt- 
edly worth more than they stand for. 

The surplus is $6,426,929.88, a gain of $367,774.07 over 
the previous year, 

But by no means is all of the company’s superior 
strength revealed by these figures, satisfactory as 
they are. In ascertaining its Mabilities for the fu- 
ture, it has charged itself with $800,000 more of re- 
serve than is curried on the same business by any 
other company. On the same basis of reserve asis 


, used by other companies its surplus is over $7,300,000. 


Our premiums and reserves must be calculated on 
the assumption that they will earn some definite rate 
of interest during the whole term of our contracts, 
Originally we assumed that rate to be4 per cent. 
These contracts are liable to run, many of them, from 
fifty te seventy years. In 1882, in view of the progres- 
sive decline in the rave of interest in perfectly safe 


investments, and of the wonderfully progressive in- | 


crease in capital seeking investments, we did not re- 
gard it’ prudent longer to assume to surely earn 4 per 
cent, for so long a period, and changed the assumed 
rate to 3 per cent, for all busine:s written since that 
time. Thus as our old 4 per cent. business passes off 
and the new 3 per cent. business takes its place, we 
are gaining each year a strength with which to meet 
the future that the figures of our financial statements 
cannot disclose, and which no other company pos- 
sesses, Or has as yet set out to acquire. 

Were it necessary (as it is not) for us to change our 
whole 4 percent. business to a 4 per cent. basis, we 
could do so and still have a surplus of about $2,500,000, 
and without interfering with our dividend-paying 
ability, 

Should the * Postponed Dividend,” or Tontine Com- 
panies, do the like, as it has been intimated they 
might do, it would wipe out the Postponed Dividends 
altogether, and very few of them have surplus 
enough to make the change even on those terms. 


SUMMARY. 


In the forty-seven yeurs of its existence the Con- 
necticut Mutual has 
Received for premiums 
Received for interest and 

NR acces cikehantecissunans 
Received for balance, profit 

Rn 1,143,078 37 


$175,385,066 65 


70,007,680 24 


Total receipts $245,436,720 25 
It has 

Paid out for death losses and 
endowments 

Paid out for dividends...... 

Paid out for surrendered 
policies 


$85,548,875 87 
50,927,510 20 


21,131,447 58 
Total paid policy holders... 157,607,861 60 
RINNE. osn0u: muwesesbswnnses 21,143,611 94 
Taxes...... 


Balance, net assets, Jan. 1, 1893........... $59,087,395 74 
The amount already returned to policy holders or 
their beneficiaries, and the net assets held to protect 
present contracts, exceed the entire premiums re- 
ceived by $43,259,290.69. The expense ratio is 8.61 per 
cent. This record has no equal elsewhere. 
THE FUTURE. 
The Connecticut Mutual has but one purpose; to 
give the protection of life insurance—and there is 
and can be nothing worth paying for in life insurance 
but protection—to those who need it, in its best form, 
with perfect security, with perfect equity, and at its 
lowest possible cost. That this company has done 
this in the past, is doing it to-day, and is in a position 
to do it for the future, beyond the ability of any other, 
its record of results and of its present condition is 
left to prove. 
Respectfully submitted, : 
JACOB L. GREENE, President. 





Forty-Seventh Annual 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance COmpaLy. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1892.........$58,207,794 &% 
RECEIVED IN 1892, 
For Premiums..........$4,622,203 33 
For Interest and Rents. 3,168,070 69 
94,642 71 


Profit and Loss.......... 
$7,884,916 73 


$66,092,711 61 


DISBURSED IN 1892. 

For claims 

by death 

and ma- 

tured 

endow- 

ments. ..$4,168,182 75 
Surplus re- 

turned 

to policy. 

holders.. 1,223,598 14 
Lapsed 

and Sur- 

rendered 

Policies.. 65,318 89 
TOTAL TO POLICY 

HOLDERS 
Commissions to 

Agents, Salaries 
Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Ad- 
vertising, Legal, 
Real Estate, and all 
other Expenses..... 798,055 60 
300,160 49 


TAXES..... Keeenereneae 

7,055,315 87 

BALANCE NET Assets, Dec. 31,1892, $59,037,395 "4 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Loans upon Real Estate, first lien.. $36,444,759 02 

BS 282 5D 

1,454,376 04 


Loans upon Stocks and Bonds 

Premium Notes on Policies in force 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the 
Company veee 6,791,381 01 

Cost of United States and other 
Bonds 

Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks. 


Cash in Banks........... sano Koaam 


12,581,677 14 
385,960 25 
1,340,007 99 


Bills receivable. . 951 75 


$59,037,395 74 
ADD 
Interest due and ac- 
crued $947,536 91 
Rents accrued........ 7,041 91 
Market of 


stocks and bonds 


value 
over cost 608,136 O07 


Net deferred 
miums, 


pre- 
166,439 26 
————e See 


Gross ASSETS, December 31, 1892... $60,761,549 89 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to 
re-insure all out- 
standing Policies, 
net, Company’s 
standard ee eeee $53,307,047 00 
All other liabilities... 1,027,573 01 
_—-—_——— $54,334,620 01 


SuRPLUS by Company’s Standard... $6,426,929 88 
SURPLUS by State Reports will ex- 


‘i s 7,000,000 00 


Ratio of expenses of management 
to receipts in 1802 ..eeee10.12 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. 31, 1892, 65,557, 
Insuring...........ceceeeeeeee sees $157,737, 302 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Pres't. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Sec. 


DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 
PHILIP S. MILLER, 


General Agent, 
1 W ALLSTREET, Cor. BROADWAY; 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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February 16, +1893. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Jusurance. 


“NATIONAL” BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION ONCE MORE. 


In your issue of January 5th page 28, we 
notice an editorial upon National Build- 
ing and Loan Associations, in which the 
Royal Loan Association is somewhat se- 
verely criticised. We presume, from the 
fact that you state that said Associa- 
tion has acapital stock of $1,000,000, and 
that in the article of agreement set forth in 
its circulars examined by you, that 535 
shares have been subscribed for, the first 
payment upon which has been made, that 
you refer to our Association. If this is 
true, we desire to state that you have done 
us agreat injustice. Feeling confident that 
you will treat us fairly when you know the 
facts concerning the organization, we ad- 
dress this letter to you. 

It will no doubt appear to you, upon fur- 
ther reflection, that it is very unfair to 
judge us by the name we bear. The selec- 
tion of the name of any corporation is a 
matter of taste, and if we have been un- 
fortunate in selecting a name that has been 
connected with financial disasters in other 
sections of the country, it may, perhaps, be 
bad taste or judgment on our part, but 
hardly furnishes a reason to an intelligent 
man for judging the integrity and sound- 
ness of our Association unfavorably. 

It is true that we advertise in our circu- 
lars that we have an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000 divided into 10,000 shares of the 
par value of $100 per share. No man, how- 
ever dull, would infer, from even the most 
cursory examination, from our circulars 
that all of the stock had been subscribed 
and paid for. We also advertise in all our 
circulars that we are incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Missouri, and we 
even go further and print in our circulars 
the sections in the statutes of this State 
under which we are incorporated. We do 
not know how far our laws on this subject 
may differ from the laws of other States, 
but we wish to state that we canvot con- 
ceive of any plan by whicha Building and 
Loan Association may start in business 
with all of its capital stock subscribed and 
allof it paid for. The sole object of all 
building and loan associations, and the 
laws which govein them, is to enable the 
members to accumulate funds by monthly 
payments, said funds to be loaned to mem- 
bers desiring to borrow money for the pur- 
chase of improvement of homes, with the 
privilege of paying their loans in monthly 
installments. How this could be doneif all 
the capital stock should be subscribed and 
paid fur isa thing we would be pleased to 
have you explain to us. 

As all of our loans, both principal and 
interest, are paid in monthly installments 
it would seem almost superfluous to state 
that by re-loaning the money received from 
this source we compound the interest we 
receive, so that while we only charge our 
borrowing 1aembers 6 per cent. interest on 
the full amount they borrow, until the 
debt is canceled by the maturity of their 
stock, we receive a much larger rate of in- 
terest, by reason of being able to compound 
the same as above stated, and thus are 
enabled to more quickly mature our stock. 
It will readily appear that this inures to 
the benefit of the borrowing member as 
well as to the investing member, for the 
sooner the borrowing member’s stock ma- 
tures the sooner his debt is repaid, and the 
smaller the net cost to him of his loan. 

Our by-laws provide that a withdrawing 
member shall receive the amount paid in 
by him as dues, together with 6 percent. 
per annum interest on the same, forfeiting 
the balance of his profits to the members 
who carry their stock to maturity. This, 
together with fines, transfer fees and profits 
on advance payments help to swell the 
profits of the Association, thereby shorten- 
ing the time of the maturity of the stock. 
All of these things are for the benefit of the 
Members, as this is an absolutely mutual 
association, every share of stock partici- 
pating equally in the profits with every 
other share, there being no preferred stock, 

We plead guilty to your charge of being 
4 young institution. We began business 
about the Ist of April, 1892, and at that 
Ume we had subscribed 535 shares out of 
our 10,000,0n which the membership fees 
and the first month’s dues, as provided in 
our by-laws, had been paid. We now have 
1,220 members, owning 7,891!¢ shares of 
stock, or 8789,150 of our capital stock. We 
have made 92 loans on good real estate se- 
curity, aggregating 59,300. These loans 
have been made upon real estate in the 
States of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Michigan, and not a single one of our 
borrowers is delinquent in his payments 





except one here in the city of St. Joseph, 
where the security is undoubtedly ample— 
the borrower being delinquent on account 
of sickness. We concede that you are 
right in the statement that loans cannot be 
made upon distant property with the same 
degree of safety asin places where the 
property may be inspected personally by 
the officers of the Association. Fully 80 
per cent. of our loans are in this immediate 
vicinity, and the fact that none of our out- 
side borrowers are delinquent in their pay- 
ments is a sufficient demonstration that 
such loans have been conservatively 
granted. We require a larger margin upon 
property that is not under our personal 
supervision. 


RoyaAL LOAN ASSOCIATION, 


THIS letter, bearing date of January 
14th, comes to us from St. Joseph, Mo., 
unsigned, for the simple words ‘ Royal 
Loan Association,” placed with a pen at 
the foot of a typewritten letter, do not 
constitute a signature ; however, instead 
of treating the document as anonymous, 
we will assume that it comes officially 
from the corporation of the above name, 
It ought to be needless to say—altho we 
sometimes receive distinct intimations to 
the contrary from persons who consider 
themselves aggrieved—that we do no one 
injustice except uuwittingly and are in 
such case ready to repair it as far as pos- 
sible. We therefore print this very long 
letter, omitting some portions not neces- 
sary, and have looked over the article re- 
ferred to, in which we perceive no injus- 
tice done. 

The name chosen is a fair matter for ob- 
jection, and the objection need not stop 
with the question of good taste, as it 
would doif, for instance, the name chosen 
had been Jig-Jig or some other meaning- 
less title. Our unfavorable impression of 
the name, as was clearly stated, lies not 
in its recalling failed schemes, but in its 
being chosen as high-sounding. 

The statement of the letter that ‘‘ we 
advertise in all our circulars that we have 
an authorized capital of $1,000,000 ” is not 
true—this is the very gravamen of our criti- 
cism. The circulars bear conspicuously on 
their first page ‘‘ Capital Stock $1,000,000 
—Shares $100 each.” By reading the entire 
circulars one may find, as we found, what 
the reported financial status is, but noth- 
ing is said of ‘‘authorized” capital, 
Whether a building Association could 
start out with all stock subscribed and 
fully paid is irrelevant. The ‘‘no man, 
however dull” would infer that ‘‘ Capital 
Stock $1,000,000” implies substance al- 
ready putin. These words, flaunted in 
sight, are intended to make such an im- 
pression, or they would not be employed, 
for whether the limit of growth allowed 
by the charter is one million or a thousand 
millions is of no consequence. Our ob- 
jection to this very common practice of 
conveying a false impression remains ; we 
repeat it as to this Association, altho not 
meaning that it is a distinguished of- 
fender. 

A portion of the letter, omitted because 
of length and irrelevance, suggests that a 
more favorable opinion could probably be 
had from Bradstreet and Dun ; this would 
not be of value, if such opinion were 
given, for the reason that it is not in the 
line of commercial agencies to take into 
account the considerations upon which it is 
our duty to judge such associations when 
we judge them at all. To ‘‘ obtain ratings 
and reports upon our officers and direct- 
ors”? would be irrelevant. To say that 
‘*if these men are dishonest and engaged 
in swindling the people, then you had bet- 
ter advise your readers to transact no 
business with St. Joseph business men,” 
is only a way of saying that these men 
are among the best in St. Joseph. They 
may be ; but as we have made no sugges- 
tions about swindling, we have no occa- 
sion to investigate their standing. We 
suppose St. Joseph is not unlike other 
places in the demand for figure-heads, It 
is common for the Eminent Citizen, Presi- 
dent or Director in the best financial in- 
stitutions, to supply his name—because he 
is too good-natured to refuse or too busy 
to investigate, and sometimes without his 
knowledge—to the uses of insurance and 
financial schemes ; if a newspaper could 
not criticise these schemes without being 
understood to imply that the Eminent Citi- 





zen is a swindler, criticism would be ham- 
pered indeed. These directors may be the 
best men in St. Joseph—and St. Joseph 
citizens as good men as there are—and 
all we have said of this Royal Associa- 
tion may still be sound. 

But one thing we desire to make very 
clear—we are in favor of local, and not in 
favor of National, Building Associations. 
One of the objects, this letter says, is to 
build up St. Joseph and its tributary 
country. Assuredly we would not hinder 
that, and if anybody in St. Joseph or else- 
where should write us for an opinion of 
a local association near him, we should 
decline to give it (unless there were plain- 
ly something wrong in the condition as 
set forth) for two reasons : a local associa- 
tion is rot our affair, and, moreover, the 
man on the spot ought to be able to form 
an intelligent opinion, while in the nature 
of things we could not be. But when a 
‘* National” is brought to us with inquiry, 
there is another case, This very Royal 
Association—which would have escaped 
the criticism it objects to had it not in- 
vited that—advertises itself as ‘* A Na- 
tional Savings and Loan Society author- 
ized to do business in every State.” This 
means making loans and borrowing money 
of investors in every State—mainly the 
latter. Thus it makes ifself a proper 
subject for our criticism, but we have 
said of it nothing more and nothing more 
severe than we have said of others. We 
disapprove the ‘‘ National” plan thor- 
oughly, and whoever loses by it shall not 
lay his loss to our charge. 

is 


QUEER AGENCY METHODS. 


EARLY in the winter a_ resident of 
Newark, who had advertised for employ- 
ment, received from Mr. A. E. Hatch, of 
Baltimore, a letter that he had ‘a posi- 
tion open which will pay considerable 
money to the proper person,” and that if 
Mr. Lynch (the advertiser), would call on 
two physicians in this city who were 
named, and would be examined by them, 
a proposition or a personal call would fol- 
low ; there would be no charge for exam- 
ination, the references could be forwarded 
afterward, and *‘ the position would pay 
asalary or commission,” Mr. Lynch did 
as requested, and then received this 
letter: 

“The company has issued you a policy of 
$20,000, which you can pay for by giving me 
six risks in course of this year ; this you can 
easily do without interfering with your 
other work. If the amount is too large I 
will reduce it to a smaller sum and take 
your due bill for what you will accept. You 
will not be called upon to pay for policy 
except by work as above. The policy will 
be forwarded by you to work with, and I 
will pay the first quarter’s premium due,” 

To a man seeking employment for 
money this was not an attractive outlook; 
and the recipient of the proposition did 
not care to undertake it, but sent the let- 
ter to one of the Newark papers. The 
company is supposed to be the Bankers’ 
Life Association of Minneapolis, which 
Mr. Hatch professes to represent. As to 
the merits of the proposed transaction, it 
is possible that Mr. Lynch—who stands in 
it for simply a man, anw or unknown 
quantity—might in the course of the year 
procure an amount of business fairly 
worth the cost of the $20,000 policy ; on 
the other hand, it is very possible that he 
might not procure a dollar if he tried his 





best, and also possible that he might not | 


try at all. Possible, also, that the due bill 
mentioned might be procured without 
being conditioned on the stipulation that 
the policy was to be paid for only by work 
done ; and it is plain that, on the face of 
the letter, the company was to assume a 
policy for at least one-quarter, which 
might become a claim without a cent of 
value received upon it. So, if the idea is 
enterprising, it is neither practicable nor 
sound. 

Mr. Hatch, it is stated, has represented 
various companies heretofore, both life 
and fire. The Maryland Insurance report 
for 1888 relates how he and two others 
went through the form of organizing the 
Commercial Fire of Baltimore, making 
affidavit that $100,000 capital had been 
duly paid in, exhibiting asubscription list 





and a pass book of the Third National 
Bank of Baltimore, which showed that an 
entry of $100,000 had been made there to 
the company’s credit. This was very 
regular, but an investigation disclosed 
that seven-tenths of the $100,000 was 
created by a discount at the bank on col- 
lateral, and that half the collateral was 
stock in the company itself, which 
had then no legal existence and of 
course no market value; as a_ pro- 
tection to the bank, a check for $70,000 
was given the bank before or along with 
the entry of $100,000 on the passbook ; 
there was also deposited a $10,000 check 
of a personal friend, obtained in exchange 
for a Hatchcheck. Of genuine stock sub- 
scription there was less than $2,000, and 
in the $100,000 the only collateral of any 
value was $22,500 of stock in a national 
bank not listed at the Stock Exchange. 
Proceedings to close up this kite-flying in. 
surance were commenced, but there were 
some delays, and when a receiver took 
hold he found thirty-three cents in cash. 

Several other stories are told of Mr. 
Hatch’s operations in agency work,involv- 
ing policies issued which were notto be 
paid for, in order to make a show of busi- 
ness; advertising form oney to loan on poli- 
cies to be issued,and some work with ‘‘wild- 
cat” fire companies. If these stories are 
true, Mr. Hatch is making a name in the 
insurance business and is a man to be 
dealt with cautiously. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 

THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF HART- 
FORD, CONN, 

Ir is not necessary that we should add a 
single word to the admirable report of Col. 
Jacob L. Greene, President of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company, to its 
members. Colonel Greene is not only one 
of the ablest of our able underwriters, but 
he wields a pen which, for incisiveness, has 
few superiors. He has placed before the 
members of the Connecticut Mutual a 
report of the doings of the Company for the 
year 1892, which must afford them the very 
greatest satisfaction, and, further than this, 
it represents a state of affairs as connected 
with the conduct of life insurance business 
in this country which might be wisely 
adopted by some of our life underwriters. 
Colonel Greene says that he has no desire or 
intention of trying to write more business 
than any other company, but he does pro- 
pose that the members of the Connecticut 
Mutual shall receive safe and sound life in 
suracce at the lowest possible cost without 
any extraneous item of expense for bigness. 
Notwithstanding the fierce competition for 
business which exists among companies, 
the Connecticut Mutual Life has, without 
entering into this competition, increased, 
its assets, $1,028,069.44. They now stand at 
$60,761,549.59, The surplus amounts to 
#6,426,929.88, a handsome gain over last year. 
It must be remembered that since 1882 the 
rate of interest assumed to be earned 
by the Connecticut Mutual has been 
on all business written since that 
time at the rate of 3 per cent. If, how- 
ever, its surplus were calculated at 4 per 
cent., upon the same basis as other compa- 
nies, it would amount to $7,300,000, An in- 
teresting statement of Colonel Greene is 
that the mortality of 1892 has been largely 
within the anticipated amount and that 
from this source a saving of #400,000 has 
been made. The Company has continued 
during the year to sell its holdings of 
real estate at a very large and handsome in- 
crease over cost, the figures showing that, 
since 1879, property taken under foreclosure 
at a cost of $8,907,718.82 has been sold at a 
profit of $1,645,905.79. The Connecticut 
Mutual restricts its business to the United 
States and even then it makes selections 
confining the business as much as possible 
to those sections having an intelligent and 
industrious population. Any one who fails 
to read this report in full as printed in this 
week’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT will have 
missed an excellent statement. Having 


said what we have of the Connecticut 
Mutual, we add the following words of 
Colonel Greene upon 

“THE FUTURE. 

“The Connecticut Mutual has but one pur- 
pose: to give the protection of life insurance— 
and there is and can be nothing worth paying 
for in life insurance but protection—to those 
who need it, in its best form, with perfect se- 
curity, with perfect equity, and at its lowest 
v0ssible cost. That this company has done this 
fn the past, is doing it to-day, and is ina position 
to do it for the future, beyond the ability of any 
other, its record of results and of its present 
condition is left to prove.” 


Jacob L. Greene is the President, John M. 
Taylor is Vice President, and Edward M. 
Bunce s Secretary. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE Co. OF 
NEW YORK. 


It may be that the excellent showing 
made by the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the thirty-third annual statement, 

ablished this week, is the result of the 
infusion of young blood in the official man- 
agement; but from whatever cause, it is 
gratifying to all friends of sound life in- 
surance. The Company, on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, had gross assets of $8,085,362.26, liabil- 
ities of $6,556,395.72, with a surplus of $1,- 
528,966.54. It will be seen that the rativ of 
surplus to liabilities is a very large one, and 
the Company is entitled to the use of the 
motto, “not how big but how strong.” 
During the year the Company issued about 
fifty per cent. more insurance than in the 
receding year, and in every particular the 
Costeens of the year shows a gratifying in- 
crease in the different items, and in every 
respect the statement is an excellent one, 
‘The assets of the Company are well in- 
vested, and its management is good. The 
Company has just purchased the Mer- 
chant’s Exchange Nationa: Bank Building, 
adjoining them, and will erect thereon in 
connection with their present holding a 
fourteen-story office building of marble 
front. This will give them a front of fifty- 
five feet for their new building, and it will 
be a very handsome structure. Messrs. Le- 
brun & Sons are the architects. A large 

rtion of the offices are already rented. 
zeorge H. Ripley is President, George E. 
Ide is Vice President, and Ellis W. Glad- 


win is Secretary. 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE _ IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 


FORD, CONN. 

In common witb all the regular life in- 
surance companies, the Connecticut General 
has made commendable progress in all of 
the essential features going to show a pros- 
perous business, and on the Ist of January 
the Company reported assets of $2,227,184.47 
with a surplus by the Connecticut standard 
of $519,079.13. T. W. Russell is President, 
and F. V. Hudson is Secretary. 


THE AZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

It is gratifying to call attention to so 
strong a financial exibit as the annual 
statement of the A°tna Life Insurance Com- 

any, Which appears in another column. 
The public is accustomed to look for grand 
results from the A¢tna Life, but this year 
exceeds any previous statement it has 
made, and the management is to be con- 
gratulated. During the year 1892 it paid 
for death claims upward of $2,000,000; for 
matured endowments over $1,000,000; and 
it disbursed over $1,000,000 in dividends and 
other payments to policy holders. It made 
a gain over 1891 in membership of 3,523; in 
surplus of $63 030.40; in premium income of 
$319,230.01 ; in assets of $1,278,280.02 ; in new 
business over the previous year, $2,100,862.- 
30; in insurance in force, $7,871,248.94. Not- 





withstanding the premium receipts in 1892 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Home Life Insurance 


266 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Net Assets January 1, 1892, $7,214,933 44 


INCOME IN 1892. 
Premiums.......... $1,310,105 10 
Interest, Rents and 
Profits on Bonds 
445,099 34 81,755,204 44 








$8,970,187 88 


DISBURSEMENTS IN 1892. 

Death Claims, Ma- 

tured Endow- 

ments and Annui- 

deeb sseveke $714,477 37 
Surrendered Poli- 

ee ee 109,724 18 
Dividends to Policy 

Holders........ ... 166,137 49 
Total paid to Policy 

Holders........ ... $990,339 04 


All other expenses. 446,637 83 $1,436,976 87 


- THIRTY-THIRD 





Balance Net Assets, $7,533,161 O01 


POLICIES ISSUED 1888-1892. 


SRO WR iesincei ah mienial $4,942,999 00 

1889......... cai ail NA iatdielstasadatas 6,764,102 00 

Se aie i aid 7,391,312 00 

Oe ie aad en aver ese.» 8,688,880 00 

iia tkeeielecs Mccain ccccckieesd 12,784,408 00 
OFFICERS. 


GEORGE H. RIPLEY, President. 
“GEORGE E. IDE, Vice-President. 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 





were over $300,000 more than the previous 
year, the Company’s expenses were in- 
creased less than one-quarter of one per 
cent.—evidence of economy, we beligve. 
which no ether company writing an equal 
amount of insurance shows. With over 
$6,000,000 of surplus above its legal liabili- 
ties upon a rigid test of solvency the tna 
Life gives abundant security, for all its 
obligations. Its officers are Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, President, and J. L. English, 
Secretary. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., OF DETROIT, MICH. 

ATTENTION is called to the twenty-fifth 
annual statement of the Michigan Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, published this 
week. This statement shows a very grati- 
fying increase in business during the year 
1892, and it shows that the Company fs in 
a healtny condition. It has forseveral years 
past made notable gains in its amo int of 
new business and in its increase of assets 
and surplus. The Company bas paid to 
policy holders a total sum of $4,231,059.90, 
and it has outstanding insurance to the 
amount of something over $30,600,000, 
With liabilities of %3,550,276.73, the Com- 
any is enabled to show a surplus of $496,- 
964.68, O. R. Looker is President, and H. 
F. Frede is Secretary. 





INSURANCE, _ 





1851. 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


42 Years of Successful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered, 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B, EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8. LLE, Vice-President, 
JOURN A. HALL, Secretary. 


KARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar 8, 
DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. Beers, N. D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, KE. E. Eames, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, Everett Clapp, David M, Hildreth, 
George L. Fox, Thomas J. Atkins, M. P. Robbins, 
—— Tuck, John C, Furman, Robert McCafferty, 
Martin V. Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D. RK. Satterlee, 


CAPITAL, - - = = $200,000 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, Pres’t. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 








Co. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, Cost................ $237,687 84 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 2,650,332 25 
Collateral Loans.... .... ...... 617,631 14 


Loans on account of Policies... 
Bon4s and Stocks, Cost......... 
ee 

Ledyer Balances, secured........ 


674,925 24 
3,174,959 27 
129,148 99 
38,481 30 


Net Assets, January 1, 1893......$7,538,161 61 
All other Assets 552,201 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1893...$8,085,362 26 


LIABILITIES. 


Total Liabilities, including Net 
Value of all oustanding policy 
obligations, valued by the 
New York Ins. Dept. at 4% in 
terest ; Dividend Endowment 
accumulations included... .. ..$6,556,395 72 


9 














WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


Surplus, $1,528,966 54 


F. W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 





TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, MICH. 

For the Year Ending December 31st, 1892. 





Received for Premiums ..... ...... .... $1,026,507 76 
Received for Interest... .......... 193,2u2 87 
ATs DUNES cssbesneis: xe sesienecs $1,229,710 63 


Disbursements for Death Claims, Divi- 
dends, Matured Insurance, Surrender 


Values, and al! Expenses..... 768,105 35 





BALANCE TO INVESTMENT ACCOUNT $461,005 28 
ASSET ACCOUNT. 


ES cin sccdnisntehs eanuinsievves $156,624 33 
First Mortgage Liens on Real Estate..... 2,665,565 92 
Real Estate, including Home Office 

at schicken ess We SENN bee ds op ceaees 331,966 65 
Loans to Policy Holders secured by Re- 





356,611 65 
10 








Bills keceivable. 
Bonds and Collateral 37,823 75 
Interest and Rents accrued 59,254 47 


Interest and Rents due................c00s 
Outstanding Premiums, secured by Ke- 
serve Fund (20 percent. loading de- 


DINED accicubvewbabwes aves 4. 6059ss¢eui0 318,427 64 
Deterred Premiums, secured by Ke- 

serve Fund (20 per cent. loading de- 

ND Nshssbevbentebesubsesenneeen seyeuy 41,544 07 





TOTAL ASSETS.............. 
LIABILITIES. 

Amount of Reserve Fund, American 

Table (44 per cent.).... ...... cecceees > 

Deposits of Policy-Holders. . ie 

Death Clalms not due........ - 

Pcs. escreseswecmncenttonssenbes senses 


$4,007,241 41 


$#3,526.698 67 
3727 61 


3,727 6 
19,850 45 
496,964 68 








0 ee 4,047,241 41 
New Risks assumed it ‘ 67 24 
Increase of Assets... ; 57.5 Ma 3 
Increase of Surplus ... diene 23,645 SS 

During the year 1892 this Company loaned 
to Policy-Holders over $50,000.00 upon 


Endowment Policies assigned to it as secure 
re the Reserve in each case being inexcess 
of the Loan made, 

The total amount paid to Policy-Holders 

.-. 4,231,059 90 

t. LOOKER, Pres’t. 
S.R. MUMFORD, Ist V.Pr’t. 
J. W. DUSENBURY, 
2d Vice Pres’t. 


GW. SANDERS, Act’y. 
Gen, W. F. RAYNOLDS, 
a Cousulting Actuary, 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1893. 








Cash on hand and in Bank...... $62,514 20 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost....... 392,995 03 
Mortgage I.oans................. 1,479,216 33 
Yollateral Loans................ 44,771 13 
Real Estate owned by Company, 
DE is aens cesses ebeeseanseece 194,376 77 
Premium Notes on Policies in 
DIR sunt sasssanbea* os kckusibas 52,029 54 
Bills Receivable................. 847 03 
Agents’ Balances................ 434 44 
LEDGER ASSETS....... .....$2,227,184 47 
Add Interest due and 
| er $53,558 58 
Premiums deferred and 
outstanding (less 
cost of collection).... 56,369 60 
Excess of market value 
of Bonds and Stocks, 
above cost........... 33,844 22 143,772 40 





2,370,956 87 
1,851,877 74 


LIABILITIES... 





Surplus to Policy-holders, by 
Conn. and Mass. standard..... 
T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
KF. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


WE 


519,079 13 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 


“Tfow and Why,” issued by the 


POST- PENN Mutua. LiFk, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INCORPORATED 1799. 


Providence Washington 
INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1893. 
Cash Capital, - $400,000 00 


ASSETS, 
Railroad and other Bonds ................ #278 060 00 





Gias Stocks 

Railroad Stocks 

Office Building......... 

Cash in Office and Ban 

Bills Receivable (for Marine t 

Due from Agents, Uncollected Premiums, 
nn ras 










$3,779 36 
55,009 04 


1,754 79 
$1,418,288 19 
LIABILITIES. alla 
Unpaid Losses and other claims against 
CHOGRIIAAY « 000cccccsccsececcces sevces consse 
Re-insurance Keserve...... 
Cash Capital hac ebebes® 
ey SS 55 5Sbas Sobbsnwbanssecesennsesns 


$178,375 69 





$1,418,288 19 
OFFICERS: eran rey 

J. H. De WOLF, Pres, 
J.B. BRANCH, Vice-Pres. 
GEO. E. BIXBY, Treas. 
E. L. WATSON, Sec’y, 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 





WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 


Total Receipts during the year. 


Total Liabilities. .............. ... 
Surplus by Conn., Mass., and N. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 


of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


—_— 
Life and Accident Insurance. 


SUMMARY OF THE 
43d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


ETINA LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Of Hartford, Conn., 


JANUARY 1, 1893. 


Premium Receipts in 1892........ %4,660.539 89 
Interest Receipts in 1892.......... 1,89'2,418 95 
6,552,958 84 
Disbursements to Policy-hold- 
ers, and forexpenses, taxes, &c. 
Assets January 1, 1893,........... 


5,361.917 89 
38.675,518 07 
32,610,478 10 


IL vctncscnniccscanntecs 
Policies in force January 1, 1443, 
$1.'289, insuring.............. 
Policies issued in 1892, 12,87, 
Pic cucesensandsnueacebcnes 


6,065,039 97 
132.778,465 94 
'25.471,104 30 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President, 


J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary, 
G, W. HUBBARD, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. W. St. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D,, Medical Director. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1893. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1892. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1892, to 31st December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PE ie tigiancnkvinakes seghouxene« 1,472,142 48 

Total Marine Premiums................ 5,162,398 46 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3ist December, 1892................ 3,759,198 05 


Losses paid during the same 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


#7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


IT IIE Bio 5 0.0000 5000s0secnesceses 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
SY NE IIL cc cnckeucnnwaneecenseneeesnees 276,262 99 








ARROURE..00000000 pe 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Sev- 
enth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 wil 
be redeemed and paid to tne holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES : 


J_D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LAWRENCE TURNORE, 
WM. STURGIS, WALDKON P. BROWN, 


ANSON Ww. HARD, 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAA SLL, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOSKPH AGOSTINI, 
GEORGE BLISss, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
JOHN_L. RIKER, VERNON H. BROWN, 
A HAND. Cc : I 


c. A 
JOHN D. HE LEANDER N 


SW LE" y v. 
tHARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZA 
ENRY E. HAWLEY, ' WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W. iH. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President, _ 


- THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
___ BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


— 






= ance 
Company: 

SADT i ema Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


ne 7 ~ d all other a 
eserve for reinsurance and all 0 2,541 @ 
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TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. \st, 1893. $3.) 83- 
THOMAS TL MUNTGOMEEY, 2, Seat 
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FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


stocks and Bonds owned by the Company 


RMN, cs since ai pacess ese see oN caernteces 53150 00 
Loans on Collateral, ... 00.0... ccc ccc cee euee 121,839 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage §0n0e0sesesdeedesucencee 7.266 66 


Cash in Banks and Office... 0.0... ...e cc eeeeee cece ees tga 99,305 20 


Premiums in Course of Collection, ............0..0ccceees 330,943 25 
PUEDOCTEMMOONE MOBOEG. ..oo. occ cccsccccccs covecesccccocccocces 56,361 06 
: —__——_—_——— $1,812,955 42 
LIABILITIES, 
Reinsurance Reserve .....cccccc ccc cece cnes acai sic aniaiisieiemaatele $1,075,726 O38 
Unpaid Claims And LO888...... 0... 6c ccc cee ceee ec eeneees 206,548 21 
Commissions on Unpaid Premiums, ........... ccc cc ecees 94,516 21 


CASH CAPITAL 
Ee BO ooo vccscccncvcccesccccsvescccecesevesseooesese schnell 2 95 


ROB’T J. HILLAS, Treasurer and Secretary. 


GE! “€ se COE, President American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
d. 


ALEXA ANDEK i ORR, Retired Merchant. 
? G. WILLIAMS, Preside ent Chemical National Bank, 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EK NEW YORK. 
DECEMBER 31st, 1892. 
ASSETS, 





ollie 192,090 25 


All other Claims 11,652 02 


250,000 00 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 








$1,812,955 42 


EDWARD L. SHAW, Ass’t-Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
pastas S. MOORE, Counsellor at Law. 
STRANAHAN, President —— Dock Co, ' HURLBUT, Retired Merchant. 
“iw MIL LARD, I res. Omaha Nat’l Bank. 


yi OHN L. RIKER, of ." - & D.S. Riker. 
AS ay ULLOUGH, -L. BE. & W.R. R. 


. LOW, Coyne at ty atLaw. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, mi hd 


- ROGERS MAXWELL, President of Central R.R. of N. J. 
4. B. HULL, Retired Merchant, 


Organized 1843 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


Richard A. McCurdy, President 





Assets over $175,000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Dudley Olcott Jno. W. Auchincloss 
Frederic Cromwell lheodore Morford 
Julien T. Davies William Babcock 
Robert Sewell Stuyvesant Fish 

S. Van Rensselaer Crue Augustus TD. Juilliard 
Charles R. Henderson Charles E. Miller 
George Bliss Walter R. Gillette 
Rufus W. Peckham James E. Granniss 

J. Hobart Herrick David C. Robinson 
Wm. P. Dixon H. Walter Webb 
Robert A. Granniss George G. Haven | 
Henry H. sneiie 


Samuel D. Babcock 
treorge $. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
James C. Holden 
Hermann C. von Post 
er Hl. Rice 
Lewis May 

Oliver Harriman | 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F. Baker 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 
Wilham J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary \.N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Frederic Cromwell, ‘Treasurer 


The Largest Lite Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices : Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, New York 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SETS, Dec. 31st, 1891..32:2,018,826 9 
TAHILITIED® LSet: 19,832,085 23 


ae oh Ln $2,185,841 73 
FE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are ts- 


LI 
sued at the old life rate promis 
rs nual Cash distri re meter are paid upon all pol- 


: ‘ 
i on ‘woah eh en at 





every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
is Ay A the Massachusetts Statute 

rates and values 4 any age seu’ en 
application to the Company’s Office. 


J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. i, sm gE horas 
J, B, PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer, BR? ‘asst. Bec. 
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| H.C. RICHARDSON, 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 





ASSETS. 


RNR iia ia ee aon a wormcvnens ewkeaweseeesueeioN $12,531,016 75 
A NE OMe 5 vig a. cece scie en ewstinewtcewewenents 86,680,177 51 
EN A ONIN ois 5.0 siace:cneeineteaenswustnces 24,286,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ..............ceeeeeees 3,916,000 00 
re oh aks eo rews nces a etewenewenees 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3 865,275 37 


FA ores eile lg ee bul niea Meddeweeenesa 


LIABILITIES. 


.. $119,075, 888 00 
1,618,362 89 


~~ $120,694,250 89 


$137,490,198 99 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies. . 
Other Liabilities 


TOTAL, LEABILITIMG..«.........0.cceccce cess 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 





plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 3ist, 1892... . 


INCOME. 


$16,804,948 10 








eee) Pi TRIO io nnincic a ctceen cds -cxcenceen 25,040,118 93 

RNNON TIONG oes cccircvecvsecsswncnieneesnewe 5,896,476 WO 

Ns BEE ok ke Keka eeecncseewtekseronsewene $30,936,590 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

TAIN sislixicecous css cnmadisumeswewdger .evweenns $7,896,589 20 


EOI i icexgiwenrscc na scdusmueene 1,114,301 94 


Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, ete 4,984,121 05 


Total paid policy-holders. ........ . ..§18,995,012 33 
Commissions. euenmeaiees wiomais 4,178,316 60 
Agency aceite Physicians’ sin aeeeins and 

eS rca dnuaicdlenwnacceasaink denen ...-. 1,851,246 18 


1,629,715 65 


Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses...............- 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS... $21,654,290 76 


Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, 173,605,070. 





| Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 


Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
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Old and Young. 


MY VALENTINE. 


BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN, 


THOU art my soul's Beloved for aye, 
My heart’s perpetual Valentine ; 
This little echo gives the sign, 

Of love that never shall decay. 


So ever rings this roundelay 

Within my heart that sings to thine ; 
Thou art my soul’s Beloved for aye, 

My heart’s perpetual Valentine. 


My life grows stronger day by day, 
Because thy love is mixed with mine ; 
My song grows sweeter, more divine, 

Because thy faith has shown the way. 

Thou art my seuls’s Beloved for aye, 
My heart’s perpetual Valentine. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

> 


VAN DOX IN LUCK. 
BY GEORGE HEPWORTH. 
PETER VAN Dox was a bachelor when 


this little incident occurred. That is 


won’t agree with your health. Them’s 
my master’s pedal covering, and if you 
have occasion to address me hereafter, 
you will remember that my name’s not 
Charlie, but Adolphus. Now then, pick 


| up your load and be off with you.” 


The gentleman’s real name, if the reg- 


istry in the little church of Listowel, 
| County Kerry, Ireland, is correct, was 
| William McGonigle; but fur purely es- 
| thetic reasons he chose to hide his nativity, 


tho it was not always possible to hide his 


| brogue, under the ample folds of Adol- 
| phus. 


Van was about to cross Broadway one 
afternoon near Prince Street. By his side 
he noticed a poor woman with a big bun- 
dle in her arms, She was one of the many 


| who make shirts at six cents apiece, a 


whole class of people unknown to our 
churches, ignored by our much-vaunted 


| nineteenth century philanthropy, and left 


really the only fault I could find with | 


him. 

Van Dox was not engaged in business 
of any kind. His time was so much oc- 
cupied with his horses, and his club, and 
a magaificent St. Bernard dog that he had 
no leisure to engage in the pastime of 
money-making. 

His father, forty years ago, was a poor 
youngster with a dream. He came to 
New York and brought his dream with 
him. By means of long practice he 
acquired the knack of depositing three 
figures ina safe place, and a little later 
taking four figures out. They used to say 
on the Street that he was phenomenally 
skillful in that -peciesof legerdemain. All 
I know about it from personal knowledge 
is that at a certain point in his career he 
moved into a thirty-foot front on the 
Avenue, and just got ready to enjoy him- 
self when the pneumonia rang his silver- 
plated doorbell, brashed by the terrified 
lackey who let him in, went upstairs to 
the second-story front, like a sheriff witha 
warrant, and made a very alarming an- 
nouncement. 

When the funeral was over, Van Dox 
was like a shapely craft that has just 
taken on board an extra amount of ballast. 
Under such circumstances, the keel of the 
vessel sinks deeper in the water, and she 
is a good deal steadier in a gale. This 
great family sorrow had precisely that 
effect on Van. He saw, perhaps for the 
first time, that life does not consist chiefly 
of a game of billiards, which is a very 
important lesson for any man to learn. 


Of course he did not sell out his stable and | the way, it was not simply the old school 


| of practitioners, but also the old school of 


enter a hermit’s cell, and of course he 
continued to indulge in all the luxuries 
which are implied by the possession of a 
long bank account. But the loss of an 
affectionate father, who was in many re- 
spects a remarkable character, 





in the Jurch by society at large. They eat 
when they can, and starve when they 
must. Butthe world doesn’t seem to care 
much whether they do the one or the 
other. 

“Do you want to get across, my good 
woman?” asked Van Dox,very courteously, 

‘“‘T do that,” she answered, frankly 
‘and God bless ye for askin’, I've stood 
here in won place for a quarther av an 
hour, and faith the teams is everlastin’ !” 

Van watched his opportunity, and then 
said : ‘* Now follow me, and I guess we'll 
land safely.” 

There was a dray, however, which Van 
Dox hadn't seen. The teamster was one 


| of those fellows who think they are driv- 








ing the car of Juggernaut, and that people 
like nothing better than to get under the 
wheels. He touched up his horses with 
the whip and an oath, and the next in- 
stant the woman was in the mud. The 
pole of the dray struck her bundle, which 
probably saved her life. The hard hoofs 
of the beast would have prepared her for 
Potter's Field in less time than it takes to 
tell it, had not Van grabbed the off horse 
by the snaffle and thrown him almost on 
his haunches. He split his gloves, his 
patent-leather shoes would become the 
perquisites of Adolphus, but he was rather 
proud of his daring, and congratulated 
himself on his muscle. 

There was in his heart also a certain 
sense of personal responsibility for the 
accident, and he determined to see the 
matter through. 

The woman was taken to the little flat 
of three rooms just off the Bowery, and 


| Van telephoned to Dr. Grimp to come 


down immediately, The physician look- 
ed her all over with great care. Grimp 
was a gentleman of the old school—by 


| manners—got her nicely iato bed, saying 


she would be all right in a day or two, 


| and then carried Van Dox off with him 


reduced | 


the thoughtless effervescence of youth to | 


a minimum, and 
which produced a 
and self-respecting manhood, 

I am inclined to think that Van was a 
little morbid on the subject of matrimony. 
He used to say : ‘‘I want a home, not an 
establishment. My ambition will not be 


instituted a change 


satisfied with joining another fortune to | than his usual eagerness. 


the one I already have. If I needed more 
money, I should prefer to make it myself. 
I'll never ask a woman to be my wife until 
Iam sure she will give me her heartas 
well as her hand; consequently I am in- 
dulging in the delights of single misery, 
rather thin the luxury of double misery.” 

When the new bootblack came up to 
his rooms and saw the long row of 
shoes which would require attention, he 
gave a long, low whistle, and remarked 
to the valet: ‘‘Say, Charlie, the gov’ner 
isn’t running a hotel, is he?” 

A valet is a pompous personage, not a 
simple person, and he demands the defer- 
ence from subordinates which only majes- 
ty receives. Van Dox’s servant 


generous, intelligent | 


was | 
| 


wounded tothe quick by this undue fa- | 


miliarity, and drawing himself up to his 
full height, which was a little over five 
feet six, and assuming an air of authority, 
replied: ‘‘ Don’t be too intimate with 
your betters all of a sudden, Shiner. It 


in his coupé. 
** Is she badly hurt, Doctor?” he asked. 
‘*No,” replied Grimp, with hesitating 
deliberation, and an upward inflection 
which is always suggestive. ‘* No, there 
are no bones broken, but she got a bad jar. 
Under ordinary circumstances she ought 


| to be about again by the day after to- 


morrow, but ”— 
‘** But what?” interjected Van,with more 


‘** Well,” was the reply, ‘‘ when a per- 
son has plenty of nourishing food the 
whole system responds to medicine, and 
the work of recovery progresses with rap- 
idity ; but in this case the difficulty comes 
from a state of inanition which causes 
delay.” 

**Excuse me, Doctor,” said Van Dox, 
** will you kindly use the vernacular and 
tell me plainly what is the matter with 
that woman ?” 

“The long and short of it,” was the 
reply, “tis that the patient hasn’t any 
vitality.” : 

‘** How could she have vitality?” asked 
Van. ‘‘She is sixty, at least, and folks 
are not young at that age.” 


doctor. 
You can see thatata glance. I’ve had a 
good many of these cases in my day, and 
I know what even a slight injury means. 
What the woman needs is not medicine.” 
































Van opened. his eyes wide. 
then?” he asked. 

‘* Beef broth and plenty of it,” answered 
Grimp. 

Van Dox thereupon formulated a little 


** What 


| plan of his own, but not a word did he 


whisper to the doctor. ‘* Aha,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘ I’m going to play this little 
game alone. Beef broth is all that woman 
wants to bring her round? Then I'll 
give her a tank of it, and make her fat 
enough to exhibit in a dime museum.” 

The next afternoon he took Adolphus 
with him, and that important personage 
came near throwing up his position be- 
cause he was asked to carry a market 
basket, 

When Van gave him the order, he 
turned at first ghastly white and then a 
delicate shade of pale green. It seemed 
like a premeditated insult on the part of 
his employer, a withering sarcasm which 
had reference to his nationality ; but he 
thought it best to endure the wound to 
his honor, and remarked : ‘‘ Yes, sir, cer- 
tainly, sir,” with a side glance at Van to 
discover if he had suddenly become a 
maniac. 

Our hero became quite interested in 
Mrs. O’Shane and her family, which con- 
sisted of a daughter. Meg was proud of 
her Irish blood and ‘“‘ flared up,” as the old 
woman said, when the ‘‘ould counthry” 
was aspersed. She was a genuine Irish 
girl ‘in the original package,” was twen- 
ty-two years old, and had eyes like sap- 
phires, but with a dangerous gleam in 
them. Her clothing was of the scantest 
kind and the coarsest material. She had 
the wit of her countrymen and their good- 
nature, but she was a rough diamond— 
very rough. 

‘*Iv’s not mesilf, I’m mindin’,” said Mrs. 
O’Shane, as she sat up in bed on the third 
day, ‘‘ it’s her, the girl ;” and she nodded 
inysteriously in the direction of Meg. 

‘*Ye’ll be afther shuttin’ yer mouth, 
Mother,” was the quick rejoinder. ‘ It 
dén’t be necessary to tell sacrets to a 
stranger.” 

She scrubbed the tin pan with remarka- 
ble vigor, however, and turned scarlet. 

“‘Tvll not be a sacret for long, Meg, 
thank God!” the old woman replied. 
‘¢Tin days more an’ ”— 

“Will ye kape silence?” cried Meg, 
turning round, her face all aflame, and in 
her uplifted right hand the pan which she 
was apparently about to throw at her 
mother, 

**T will not, Meg O’Shane,” was the 
sturdy reply; for the mother had a temper 
as well as the daughter. ‘‘ The gentle- 
man picked me up when them divils of 
horses was on top of me, and there’s no 
harm in tellin’ him that I want to git well 
an’ see ye married to Bold Jim. There! 
The sacret’s out, and it eases me pain,” 

‘A wedding is it?” cried Van Dox, 
with delighted surprise. ‘‘ Why, Meg, 
you will invite me ?” 

‘* What does you want with such as Bold 
Jim and me?” she answered, rather sav- 
agely. ‘‘ Ye’d spile it all wid your foine 
clothes an’ yer purty ways.” And she be- 
gan to grimace and courtesy in mockery 
of the gentleman from Fifth Avenue. 
‘* No,” she added, ‘‘ we can git along very 
well widout ye. That’s plain. How do you 
like it?” 

‘*T don’t like it at all, Meg,” he replied, 
persuasively, as tho he regarded it an hon- 
or to get an invitation; ‘‘and more than 
that, I won’t stand it.” He was getting 
bold, and using one of her own weapons. 
“There are wedding presents, and there’s 
a little supper aftsr the ceremony, and 
you must have a‘ best man,’ to see that 
everything goes shipshape.” 

‘* Prisints is it,” she said, sarcastically; 
‘“well, a prisint of a week’s rent would 
be handy enough; and a supper? Faith, 
it’s more’n me an’ me mother has had for 
three months. Indade, you must think 
we are all bloomin’ swells down here in a 
Prince Street tiniment,” 

She proceeded to dust a chair so vigor- 


| ously that one of its legs fell out. 
‘That is not what I refer to,” said the | 


‘“*The woman is half starved. | 


‘Wait till [ spake to Jim about yez,” 
she said, with an ominous shake of the 
head. ‘‘That’s the boy to give ye a lesson 
in manners. It may not be altogether 
plisint ; but, do ye moind, it’ll do ye good, 
for I’m thinkin’ ye need it,” 








Meg was mollified, however, when she 
was convinced that Van Dox was in ear- 
nest, and in the course of a couple of days 
she had introduced him to Bold Jim. The 
two came to an uvderstanding right off, 
Jim was a muscular, big-hearted fellow, 
who looked on Meg as a stray angel from 
the new Jerusalem. 

Indeed, when Von Dox suggested that 
one or two of his lady friends might join 
him in assisting at the ceremony, the 
young couple, after a good deal of hesita- 
tion, agreed to the plan. 

Two nice little rooms were engaged in 
the neighborhood, and Van furnished 
them with everything needful for house- 
keeping. There was a jewel of a stove, a 
stained wood dinner table, four chairs in 
each room, a nice bit of oilcloth in front 
of the sink, a dozen towels, and—well, all 
the other articles which belong toa well- 
regulated household. 

‘* Hullo, Meg!” he said, cheerily, us the 
Trish girl put her head in at the door: 
‘**How do you like things, eh? Don’t 
you think this is pretty nice ?” 

She shook her frowsy head, and there 
was a snap in her eyes as she replied: 
‘* Mister, ’ve changed me moind about 
ye, an’ I’ve come over to tell ye so.” 

“Changed your mind, Meg? Why, 
what kind of a fellow did you think me? 
Come now, plump it out, girl.” 

‘*Oh,” and she made a deprecating ges- 
ture, ‘‘it was not a compliment, ye may be 
sure of that. I’ve heerd there’s quare 
folks in the world, an’ I just put it down 
that you was won of em. But Bold 
Jim ”— 

“ Ah, yes,” broke in Van Dox, ‘* what 
did he say ?”’ 

‘* He said to me last night, as he was 
laving the stoop, ‘ Meg,’ says he, ‘he’s a 
gintleman.’” 

‘* Thanks, Meg—thanks.” 

‘*He’s a gintleman, says bold Jim, and 
he said furder, did Jim, ‘I have my 
doubts whether he’s quite right here ;’ 
she tapped her forehead ; ‘ but there’s no 
harm about him.’” 

‘** Well,” said Van, ‘‘I consider that high 
praise from a stranger. Jim is a very dis- 
cernipg man.” 

‘* But yet,” added Meg, as she stepped 
intothe middle of the room, placed her 
arms akimbo, and looked straight into 
Van Dox’s face, *‘ this all seems to me like 
amiracle. If the Holy Virgin had sent 
ye—but I doubt it. Tell me, Mister, tell 
me square, what are ye doin’ this for, any- 
how? Whatdo ye git out of spendin’ all 
this money on a poor girl who don’t care 
a rap for ye? Tell me that.” 

‘“Meg,” replied Van Dox, gravely, ‘I 
get a good deal out of it, more than my 
share, perhaps. I get a mighty lot of 
satisfaction in seeing you and Jim so hap- 
py. Itso happens that I feel a sense of 
responsibility for the accident which hap- 
pened to Mrs. O’Shane, your mother, and 
I thought the best thing I could do was 
to give you and your man a good start in 
life. I’ve done it, and am entirely con- 
tent. That’s the whole story.” 

Meg listened. It was new doctrine to 
her rough heart. She kept her eyes fixed 
on the speaker, as tho she would read the 
secret of his soul, and when he ended, a 
couple of tears trickled down her cheeks. 
She held out her hand and said frankly : 
‘‘ Mister, I believe ivery word, It’s mighty 
strange, for such things don’t happen 
ivery day ; but I believe it, and God bless 
ye! May the Mother of God pay ye in bet- 
ter coin than I can, for what ye have done 
for me.” : 

There are moments when the barriers 
between rich and poor are broken down, 
when wealth and position and raiment 
seem as nothing, and when soul meets 
soul. This was one of them, and Van 
Dox felt it. There was a strange solem- 
nity in the incident, which seemed to him 
very impressive. 

He afterward recalled Meg’s words, and 
to this day fully believes that her good 
wishes had something to do with the re- 
markable luck which befell him. 


On Thursday evening Van found him- 
self amid a delightful environment. He 
was a handsome fellow, with a free hand 
and a warm heart. is friend Stramm 
and he were making a call on a charming 
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young widow, Mrs. De Long. She had 
twenty-eight years and a million anda 
half to her credit. Her husband had en- 
joyed her society for three brief summers, 
and then taken a trip to Heaven. He had 
very little to complain of, tho, for there 
were seventy-three winters behind him. 
Stramm seemed to see a good deal in the 
widow to admire, and» he inwardly 
chuckled at his good fortune and his 
possible prospects. Bessie Hargrave, 
the widow’s guest, was seated near Van 
Dox. 

** Bessie Hargrave,” he used to say, “is 
the only girl in the world I would like for 
a wife, and,” he added, after a prolonged 
whistle, *‘ she is the only girl of my ac- 
quaintance who wouldn’t accept me. 
Perhaps that’s why I have a regard for 
her. She isn’t a doll; she’s a real woman. 
She has a head, and there’s something in 
it. Don’t [ envy the fellow who gets 
her? And yet, now I think of it, it’s 
mighty queer she hasn’t become engaged. 
I wonder why? l’ve known her for, let 
me see, it must be three years—yes, three 
years next Easter. I’ve danced with her, 
spent weeks in the country with her, 
rowed with her on the moonlit lake, had 
a thousand chances to—and yet never 
dared to.” 

** By the way,” said the widow,‘ I shall 
depend on you two gentlemen as escorts 
some evening next week. You must 
look after the interests of Bessie, Mr. Van 
Dox, on that occasion—you can’t refuse, I 
know.” 

‘[ should forever hate myself if I 
coald,” h2 replied, warmly. ‘It will be 
an evening to be remembered.” 

‘And as for you, Mr. Stramm, I shall 
have to rely on you to see me safely 
home. May IL?” 

No one could,resist such an arch appeal 
as that, and Stramm bowed, and Van Dox 
asked in a half-absorbed way : ‘‘ On what 
evening, Mrs. De Long ?” 

** Ou, not until Wednesday. I give you 
plenty of time, for I expect you to break 
all interfering engagements, You see I 
am imperative.” 

**O1 Wednesday ?” said Van Dox, look- 
ing up with an expression of pained sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, Wednesday. Why, you have an 
agonized look, as tho the world were com- 
ingtuanend. In that case, a3 we couldn’t 
posstoly goon Thursday, we might com- 
promise on Tuesday.” 

**[—I am very sorry,” he began. 

“What is the matter?” asked the 
hostess. Is it against your principles to 
go lo a concert, or are you prejudiced 
against a supper afterward? Let me beg 
of you to make no excuses, Mr. Van 
Dox.” 

‘Lam afraid,” he ventured to say, 
“thit I have an engagement that really 
can't be broken.” 

“Then it’s unlike most pf the engage- 
ments amvag the men and women I 
kuow,” said Stramm with a laugh. 
“Why Milly Trask broke hers last week, 
and Jack Crile told me he dido’t believe 
his would last much longer. It seems to 
be as easy nowadays to break engage- 
ments as to slide dowa hill.” 

“{ have been asked,” continued Van 
Dox, gloomily, ‘* to be best man at a wed- 
ding, and—and the circumstances are 
so peculiar that I don’t feel at liberty 
to”— 

“Indeed!” remarked the handsome 
widow, with a toss of her curly head. 
“And pray who is the lady that is to be 
preferred to present company ? Her name, 
sir, if you please,” 

** Well, perhaps,” said Van Dox—“ per- 


haps I had better relate the story, and . 


then you will 
placed,” 


understand how [ am 


“Her name. I insist upon her name.” 

“ Well, her name is Meg O’Shane.” 

They all looked at him in wonder. 

**Aad the name of the groom?’ asked 
the widow. 

“Tt is Bold Jim,” was the answer. 

“That is very remarkable,” said Miss 
Bessie. ‘Is it not?” 

“Where do this precious couple live ?” 
asked Stramm. 

“In a tenement house, second -story 
back, in Prince Street, just off the Bow- 
ery,” blurted Van Dox, who had become 








desperate. ‘‘There! The whole affair is 
out, and I feel a sense of relief.” 

Then they demanded the story, which 
our hero told with becoming pathos and 
eloquence. He omitted nothing, not even 
the brogue. 

‘* How ridiculous !” was the comment of 
the widow. 

**On the contrary, I think it does Mr. 
Van Dox great credit,” cried Bessie. 

Van Dox looked at her with grateful 
eyes. He would have been glad to drop 
on Weis knees and thank her, if he had dared 
to. 

‘* Now,” said Van Dox, ‘‘I have a plan 
to suggest. You can fix any date for our 
merrymiking, Mrs. De Long, but such a 
marriage as this occurs only once in a life- 
time. Meg and Jim have given me per- 
mission to ask a few friends to witness 
the ceremony, and I shall be glad to in- 
vite you all. What do you say ?” 

**Tt would be larks!” cried the widow, 
clapping her little hands. She had entered 
into the spirit of the incident. 

“Tf my mother will permit,” began 
Bessie. . 

“She shall go along,” said Van Dox, 
‘“*tochaperon the party. Why not?” 

‘* No,” said Bessie, ‘‘that I fear would 
be out of the question. She has been 
rather delicate of late, and I fear the ex- 
citement would be too much for her. And 
yet we can’t of course go without a chap- 
eron.” 

**Miss Bessie Hargrave,” remarked the 
widow, with mock solemnity, ‘‘ you forget 
yourself, I fear, or rather you forget me. 
Iam a married woman, a genuine antiqus 
in the way of maturity, and if there is any 
chaperoning to be done I feel quite equal 
to the task.”’ 

‘Quite right, Carrie,” laughed Bessie. 
“T think you are quite sufficient as a 
chaperon for me, but ”— 

** Well, Miss Pert, what lies behind that 
ominous word ‘but’? It looks as tho it 
were a base insinuation of some kind.” 

‘“‘Oh, dear me! I wouldn’t have you 
think that for the world,” was the reply. 
‘*T was only going to say that if you ure 
to be my chaperon, who would dare to 
undertake the onerous responsibility of 
being yours?” 

The widow shrugged her shoulders. 
‘Then we will consider it settled,” she 
said. ‘ And, by the way, what a fascina- 
ting and charming little scheme it is. 
Why, I really believe Iam becoming en- 
thusiastic. I think it is the most delight- 
ful novelty of the season. We shall never 
be able to express our gratitude to you, 
Mr. Van Dox. So out of the usual course, 
you know. Let me see! How will it 
read in the papers? Great social event in 
a Prince Street tenement house! Miss 
Meg O’Shane the beautiful bride! Mr. 
Van Dox, the—the—well, what shall I 
say? The handsomest bachelor on the 
avenue the best man! Miss Bessie Har- 
grave, bridesmaid, dressed in—why, we 
have forgotten the most important part of 
it all. How shall we dress? Low neck 
and train, diamonds, et cetera ?” 

**On no account,” cried Bessie, decisive- 


ly. ‘‘It would be the worst possible 
taste. I shall wear my plainest traveling 
dress.” 


‘‘T agree with you, Miss Bessie,” broke 
in Van Dox. ‘* Your judgment is always 
good, Stramm and I will wear our frock 
coats; andif you ladies can consent, for 
this occasion only, to dispense with orna- 
ments, except possibly a few flowers, 
which may be given to the bride at part- 
ing _ 

‘“*You are right; it shall be so,” said 
Mrs. De Long, decisively. 

And so it was agreed. 

The ceremony was performed in the 
flat occupied by Mrs. O’Shane. That is a 











very unusual event in the Catholic 
Church. It has always been the rule 
| among this class of Christians to add to 
| the natural impressiveness of marriage 
the sacred associations connected with 
the altar. The not uncommon custom of 
seeking the aid of some municipal author- 
ity at such atime, and thus throwing into 
the ceremony an element of indifference, 
making marriage a sort of contract rather 
than a sacrament, is quite unknown 
among the Roman Catholics. 
Catholicism, however, is sufficiently 





elastic to cover ‘‘ cases of necessity,” and 
this seems to have been one of them. Mrs. 
O’Shane had not sufficiently recovered 
from her injuries to be able to go to a 
church, Van Dox's beef broth had done 
a good deal for her, and she was on the 
high road to recovery; but Dr. Grimp 
stated very decidedly that it would be an 
imprudence to leave the house, especially 
in theevening. So the good priest con- 
sented to make the two one in the old 
woman’s humble apartment. 

There were twenty-four guests present, 
including those from up-town—Bessie 
Hargrave, Mrs. De Long, Stramm, who 
never left his goddess’s side but told her a 
dozen times in a whisper that she looked 
more lovely than ever that night, and Van 
Dox, who superintended the arrangements 
with becoming skill and tact. 

When the priest had done his part, and 
made the couple man and wife, the ladies 
offered their congratulations. When Van 
Dox took the hand of Meg, Bold Jim said 
bluntly : *‘ Mister, you'll kiss the bride.” 

It was said somewhat in the tone which 
a brigadier-general would use in address- 
ing a second lieutenant, and seemed to im- 
ply that unless Van Dox immediately did 
his bidding he wouldn’t be answerable 
for the consequences. 

Meg blushed, and for a single brief mo- 
ment was positively handsome. She cast 
a shy upward glance at the face of the 
stalwart fellow at her side; but he was 
clearly in earnest. 

‘* Do it, girl,” he said. ‘‘ We both owe 
him that much for his kindness, Give 
him a good one, Meg, and then we'll cry 
quits wid him, One of your kisses, me 
daisy, will pay him for everything.” 

Meg obeyed the order of her liege lord, 
and the result was a resounding smack 
and a peal of laughter from the whole 
company. 

‘“*Now we had better leave them to 
themselves,” said Bessie to Van Dox. 
**They won’t enjoy themselves thoroughly 
until we go. Come, Carrie,” to the 
widow, “‘ we'll say good-by, with a roll of 
bills avd a God bless you.” 

A curious accident occurred about fif- 
teen minutes later, which Mrs. De Long 
said, the day after, she could not account 
for. I suspect, however, that she was 
fibbing, for when she attempted to explain 
it there was a very quizzical expression in 
her face. 

Mrs. De Long’s carriage and Van Dox’s 
coupé stood at the curb. The widow 
hastily bundled Stramm into her own car- 
riage, then got in herself with an unusual 
degree of haste, saying impetuously to the 
coachman, ‘‘ Home!” In an instant they 
were gone. 

‘‘That’s very odd,” said Bessie, as she 
watched the retreating vehicle. 

** Yes,” replied Van Dox, who was both 
surprised and delighted, ‘‘ very odd, in- 
deed, I wonder how it could have hap- 
pened.” All the same he thanked his 
stars for his good-luck. ‘‘It seems to be 
inevitable, Miss Bessie,” he added, *‘ that 
we should go together. I hope you will 
not regard it as a positive affliction.” 

Whether she did or not, she did not say 
at the time. I think, however, that a cer- 
tain stranger, who happened to be passing 
must have noticed that the light of the 
street lamp fell on her face, and said to 
himself, ‘‘That girl has an exquisite 
color.” 

When Van Dox reached his rooms he 
was in a remarkably hilarious state of 
mind, not altogether caused by the wed- 
ding, I imagine ; at least, not by that par- 
ticular wedding. 

He gathered up the folds of his spring 


| ulster, and in a manner altogether unbe- 


coming in a man who has a bald spot on 
the crown of his head, began the steps of 
a waltz. 

Adolphus, alias McGonigle, suddenly ap- 
peared, 

‘‘Is there anything, sir?” he began. 

‘‘No, nothing. Shut the door and go 
to bed,” was the sharp reply. 

Then Van Dox stood still. ‘‘Van Dox!” 


he remarked to himself, ‘‘ You’re the 
happiest dog in the world. Just to think 
of it! I’ve been best mun to Bold Jim and 
Meg, and now I shall have to look round 
for a best man for ”— 

Just then the curtain was rung down. 
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WHO can tell what the old owl thinks, 
As he sits on his branch and blinks and 
blinks 
At the moon ! 
Perhaps he thinks of the sunlit day 
And hoots an attempt at a roundelay, 
In tune. 


Perhaps he wishes the little brown thrush, 
That twitters about in the underbrush, 
Were an owl, 
To sit with him, on the old branch there, 
And breathe strange sighs on the midnight 
air, 

And scowl. 


Perhaps the frolicsome bobolinks 


Know just what the poor, old night-owl 
thinks 


All the day, 
When he seems asleep, but in musing deep, 
Seeks vainly to learn why the thrush will 
keep 
away. 


And the dear, little, winsome, wee, brown 
thrush 
Bursts forth in song, with a musical gush, 
To the owl. 
And his poor old heart gets heavy as lead, 
As he pulls a branch down over his head 
Like a cowl. 


And I sometimes think that the old cwl’s 
dream 
Is to be at hand with his dreadful scream, 
Some night 
And put some foe of the wee, brown thrush 
That comes near the nest in the under- 
brush 
To flight. 


For he couldn’t ask her to mate with him, 
And his big round eyes get really dim 
As he thinks 
That he never can sing one single thing 
That would win the thrush so he flaps his 
wing 
And blinks. 
NEW YORK CIty. 





“ONCE UPON A TIME.” 


BY MARY R. MILLER, 





EARLY in February there came among 
the Catskills a marvelously beautiful 
snowstorm. It gave the best sleighing 
of the winter. It disguised all out-door 
things so comically that not only all the 
country boys and girls were laughing, but 
the busy mothers and grandmothers went 
out-of-doors to see the masquerading. 
Pumps, for instance, looked like men 
stuck fast in the snow, with towering 
caps, and one arm extended for help, 
Gateposts were capped like sentinels 
standing guard over pathways lost under 
the snow. 

There was not a bit of wind, and as the 
sun came up and ‘chores were done,” 
sleigh-bells jingled along the country 
roads, and it seemed as if everybody who 
owned a ‘‘team,” orevena “nag,” was 
out enjoying the snow. 

A great deal of visiting was done; and 
the postmistress at Springlake said that 
every letter was taken out of the post- 
office. 

David Burnet, a farmer, had taken his 
wife and two little sons, to visit Grandma 
Burnet, near the Forge. The long ride 
wasa merry one, the strong arm of the 
driver reaching for the heavily laden 
boughs and shaking snow down upon the 
boys as they rode through the woods. 
After dinner he had a snowballing frolic 
with them, making Grandma laugh till 
she cried, watching them, and declared 
that David was only the biggest boy of 
the three. 

At Jast they started for home, and, of 
course, they came around by the post 
office. 

Papa tossed THE INDEPENDENT to one 
boy, and the Youth's Companion to the 
other; he put some letters in bis inner 
pocket ; gave a dainty letter to his wife ; 
took his seat, and tucked in the big buf- 
falo robe around the boy beside him, and 
his own clumsy arctics; picked up the 
reins, and away the pet horses sped down 
the hil!, away and away home. 

After supper, before the cheerful fire, 
Mrs. Burnet read her letter, which ended : 

*“‘As soon as we heard Mrs. Ruger was 
coming, we wished you to come to New 
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York to stay during ber visit. 
years since we were together, last; do say 
you will come.”’ 


‘*Yes, certainly,” said Mr. 


old schoolmates, can we not?” 
‘* Yes, oh, yes!” the boys agreed. 


Mrs. Burnet did not see how she could | 


leave her little family. But Bertha, the 
smart German gir!, said they would bake 
some extra ‘‘things,” and prepare the 
‘* buttery” for the raids of hungry boys 
upon cruller and cooky crock, and she 
would risk all the housework. 

That Saturday accomplished a great 
deal, besides carrying the letter which 
accepted the invitation. 


Sunday it rained, and Mamma half | 


hoped she need not go on Monday. 


But oh, the brightness and beauty of that | 


morning! ‘The whole out-door world 
was sheathed in ice, that crystal day. 
The rising sun dazzled across fields, that 
were like frosted wedding cakes, Bertha 
said. 

The trees were transparencies, and gave 
forth all the prism colors ; drops of violet, 
orange or green pendant at the tips of the 
boughs, 

It was decided the boys should ride to 
the station to see Mamma started upon 
her journey. 

Never did the homely earth look more 
like fairyland. 

To be sure the sleigh ‘*slewed” in an 
exciting way at every turn in the road, 
but the horses were sharp-shod, and noth- 
ing mischievous happened. 

Every insignificant roadside trifle was 
tricked out in spangles, stone walls over- 
grown with clematis, weedy patches in 
damp hollows were in all the soft shades 
of olive and browa, and, like the tall 
evergreens, glace. 

The telegraph poles were iced up to 
their tops; and their wires were strung 
with iridescent beads, that a princess 
might covet. 

As the vista changed with the ever- 
winding road, through that hill country, 
down toward the railroad, the happy 
Burnets exhausted their descriptive ad- 
jectives and ejaculations in spasms of de- 
light. 

‘“*Too bad, Mamma, you have to go 
away when everything is so beautiful,” 
said Robert, the elder boy. 

‘*T think so, too,” said Mamma, kissing 
him for goo l-by ; and thinking that Papa 
and his boys had never looked so hand- 
some before. 

‘*And in New York snow is only a 
nuisance,” said Papa. ‘But we will 
write Mamma all about our sleigh-rides ; 
say good-by, Richard ; the train is com- 
ing.” 

The train came and went, and parted 
this happy family. 

Those who rode back through the 
ravines, Winding around the hills, up, up, 
home again, were not half so chatty as 
when the bright eyes of Mamma had 
helped them to spy out the beauties of the 
frost. 

In the first week of her rare visit, letters 
flew back and forth. In the second week 
Mr. Burnet wrote : 


**Do not hurry home ; the boys say so; 
and Bertha says she can keep house well 
enough for another week.” 


The city was charming the Wisconsin 
lady and the Catskill guest; and their host 
and hostess found each day new sights 
that really ought to be seen. 

At the end of the second week Mr. Bur- 
net wrote : 

“Tf you will stay content till the fifteenth 
of March, our wedding day, I will spend it 
with you, and have a wedding journey 
home.” 

Mrs. Burnet was half provoked and 
really dropped a tear, feeling for the’ mo- 
ment as if home were not missing her as 
much as she missed home. But she was 
quickly ashamed; and her friends said her 
family were unselfish and self-denying ; 
and this extension of her furlough was 
delightful all around. 

A few mornings later, there befell at 
the breakfast table, one of those wretched 
blunders that no man can foresee, and 
‘*all the cake was dough” for our dear 
friend. 


It is fifteen | 








It was the arrival a letter from a coun- 


| try neighbor, asking Mrs. Burnet to make 
| a small purchase for her, ‘‘ supposing you 
Burnet, | 
‘* Boys, we can spare Mamma to visit two | 


are coming soon, altho it is not half so bad 
as we expected. You must have been 
scared when you saw the papers.” 

Half-crazed Mrs. Burnet began to pack 
her trunk, but grew so faint, she sub- 
mitted to lie down, and wait an answer to 
a telegram already sent. She could not, 
however, conceal her impatience. 

‘*Oh, did you telegraph? What could 
you say?” 

‘* Tasked,” said her host : 

“*Something’alarms Mrs. Burnet. Any 
one ill? Shall she return?’ ”’ 


In a few hours’ time the answer came : 


‘*No one ill. Do not come. Letter by 
next mail. DAVID BURNET.” 


That afternoon was spent at the Histor- 
ical Society, where the horror of suspense 
was partly lost among the pictured scenes 
of centuries behind us, 

Not until the good dinner was over, did 
the letter come, for which the whole com- 
pany were eagerly waiting. It said: 

“Dear Wife: WhenI was driving into the 
village this morning, I met the messenger 
starting out with the telegram, which will 
explain why you received its answer so 
quickly. I was going to consult with the 
doctor, aud yet, asl telegraphed, no one is 
ill. 

‘*On Washington’s Birthday I went away 
for a few hours. It was very cold, so I 
did not take the boys. As I came in sight 
of the house, returning, to my surprise 
(and the colts’) a salute was fired, on the 
small cannon Cousin Rob brought down 
last Fourth of July. ‘he report was about 
as usual, but I saw at once that something 
had gone wrong. ‘The colts dashed down 
the lane. Herman came to their heads, and 
I hurried to the boys. Of course the one 
who was not hurt was crying bitterly; 
that was Richard. Robert must have left 
some powder on top of the cannon, altho 
they think it was loaded and fired precisely 
as they loaded and fired in July. But there 
was an explosion, as quick asa wink; for 
his eyeballs were full of powder, and the 
lids besides. The doctor was hurried here, 
Your boy was a hero. As long as daylight 
lasted we worked at the powder blotches, and 
again the next day. I took the little man 
in my bed, and had not left him, night nor 
day, until this mourning. Hisonly wail has 
been: ‘Do not let Mamma know.’ ‘ Oh, 
Mamma must not see me!’ 

“The doctor and Bertha agreeing that 
you were not really needed, we thought it 
no harm to keep the bad news from you. 
We are curivus to know what alarmed you. 
When you come, I think you will forgive 
us for trying tc bear our own troubles; we 
did not wish to spoil your visit. Will you 
stay for the wedding day ? 

“The boys send love, and Robert will be 
himself again before you see him. 

“ DAVID.” 


Oh, no, indeed; no further plans for 
enjoyment could keep the grieving 
mother. 

The visit ended as in a dream. She 
hardly knew how her trunk was packed, 
and the loving friends were left, when 
she was on her homeward way. 

‘““ Will he be blind, David?’ was the 
firet question she asked at the station. 

‘Oh, no, not blind. We hope the eyes 
will be all right. Do you forgive us ?” 

Mrs. Burnet could not say yes. 

Oh, the bonnie lads; how glad they 
were! How merrily Mamma talked of 
the beautiful things she had seen, and 
gave them the presents which delighted 
them. 

But the strangely mottled face, and the 
bandaged eyes—oh, what a sad sight! 

‘*So you celebrated Washington’s Birth- 
day, my darling ?” 

‘Yes, Mamma ; with iny naughty can- 
non.” 

“And not one of the brave men who 
crossed the icy Velaware, showed more 
fortitude,” said Papa Burnet, proudly. 
‘* Not even our dear Washington could at 
ten years of age have been more of a heroin 
bearing pain, without a moan, repeatedly, 
day after day, begging that his mother 
should not see him. And yet, nothing on 
on earth isso dear as Mamma, hey, my 
boy ?” 

“Nothing quite so dear, Papa,” said 
Robert, holding his mother’s hand, while 
tears met his smile, trickling from the 
closed eyes, 





‘“Oh, David;” cried the sad little 
woman, when by themselves, he had told 
her the painful details—‘‘ oh, David, 
there was Washington’s fortitude; but 
do you think there was Washington's 
truth in the sorry scheme of keeping me 
away ?” 

New YORK City. 
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THE MINISTER'S BAIRNS NEW 
CLOTHES. 


BY THE REV. B, FREEMAN ASHLE®. 





THE Rev. William Washington was the 
pastor of a small church many years ago 
in Port Mouton, an obscure, isolated ham- 
let in the southeastern part of Nova Sco- 
tia. He was the father of two daughters 
and eight sons. His salary was so small 
that these children were not like those 
‘‘which are gorgeously appareled, and 
live delicately,” or ‘‘ live in kings’ courts.” 
What was left of the mother’s garments 
were made over for the girls, and when 
the father got through with his coats and 
trousers, what was left of them descended 
in true apostolical succession from father 
to sons, from the eldest to the youngest. 
So little was left at the end of the succes- 
sion, the ragbag was chronically empty ; 
it couldn’t stand up even when propped 
in a corner, but hung on a nail in the 
dark closet as flat and as thin as a sun- 
dried codfish. 

But Mr. Washington had so much trust 
in the wisdom of Providence, and so 
much confidence in the rectitude of his 
own purposes, that he gave himself little 
trouble about the descent of ministerial 
clothes. Inferior things of this sort were 
left entirely to the care of Mrs. Washing- 
ton, whose practical mind and patient 
fingers at timés threatened to make use of 
the ragbag itself for the repair of breaches 
in the family wardrobe. Many a time 
had the boys good reason for saying: 
‘There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
—rough-hew them as we may”; for the 
miracles she wrought over the posteriors 
of pantaloons were marvels of maternal in- 
genuity. Still,there was a limit even to her 
resources, and there were times when 
needle, wheel and loom were in danger of 
becoming idle through the poverty which 
made material as scarce as angels’ visits. 
Once when she was almost in despair 
she received help from a most un- 
expected source. 

One Sunday morning, just after the 
holidays, when the air crackled with frost 
and all the more quiet waters were 
covered with thick ice, the minister went 
to the little unpainted wooden meeting- 
house to preach his usual two hours’ ser- 
mon, asermon which he had toilsomely 
elaborated into eleven heads, and every 
head carried in his own head disdainful of 
all aid of pen or note. His wife followed 
on after him with a long trail of children 
behind her, taking good care not to dis- 
turb his meditations ; for what had he to 
do with his family when the whole world 
was lying in wickedness? 

Two. of the boys, however, Dick and 
Freem, finding it hard to tear themselves 
away from the warm glow of the great 
open hearth were not in the procession, 
It was quite late when they started, and 
they hurried to make up for lost time. 
The road to the *‘ meeting” led over a 
dike which divided an inlet of the sea 
from a small lake beyond, that was near- 
ly surrounded with a growth of primitive 
forest. The ice of this lake was so clear 
and glary itshone in the bright sun like a 
great mirror. 

When the brothers were halfway across 
the dike their attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by a black spot moving on the ice. 
Dick, the eldest brother, was skilled in 
woodcraft,and quite noted asa precocious 
hunter. ‘Crackee!” he exclaimed in 
great excitement, ‘* that isa silver fox, as 
sure as my name’s Dick; and his skin at 
this time of the year is worth a pile of 
money. If I could only get that fellow’s 
fur, we’d get achance to shed some of 
our old clothes.” 

‘* But what’s the use of iffing, when you 
know you can’t get him,” said Freem, 
rubbing his ears to keep them from freez 
ing, and stamping his feet to keep his 
blood at its business, 





“Tl try, anyway,” was the resolute 
reply. ‘‘Come on!” and he began torun 
with all his might, making it difficult for 
Freem to keep up with him. 

At the further end of the dike was the 
house of Sol Stewart, known as ‘ Uncle 
Sol” through the whole hamlet ; he was a 
rheumatic old Scotch fisherman, who, in 
spite of his wife’s protests, had determined 
to stay at home that morning, where 
he could warm his stiff joints by the open 
fireplace, and smoke his ancient black 
pipe with none to molest him or make 
him afraid. He had the big family Bible 
on his knees, as a sort of compromise, 
and was trying to read some of its chap. 
ters. But his comfort proved too much 
for his conscience, and he dropped asleep; 
his pipe fell from his mouth, and with its 
spilled ashes, lay on the pages before him, 
But the little live heart of fire, that was 
at the bottom of the pipe, rolled down the 
inclined plane and lodged among the hairs 
of Brent—the dog—that was lying at his 
feet. Straightway Brent began to dream 
of fleas that had heated their nippers at 
the corner blacksmith’s, and he jumped 
up with a howl that really made Uncle 
Sol dream of Gabriel’s trumpet. Nor did 
the dream end until he was awakened by 
Dick, who shouted in his ear ; 

**Uncle Sol! Uncle Sol! there’s a silver 
fox on the ice, and I want Brent and the 
gun; forI haven't time to go and get 
mine !” 

“A what?—a _ siller fox !” 
rubbed his eyes, and added: 
daft, lad! 
saints !” 

But Dick insisted with such excitement, 
Uncle Sol hastened to hand down the old 
Queen Anne musket and the powderhorn 
and shot pouch that hung over the man- 
tel. His wits, however, were in a muddle 
between his scruples and his natural in- 
terest, and he said: ‘‘ But ye ken its 
Soonday, an’ the Coommandment says: 
‘Remember the Sab ’— Weel, weel, ye can- 
na help it ; siller foxesare verra valuable, 
an’ the Lord will surely let you off—if—if 
—you mek sure to get the fox.” 

Brent, seeing the preparations for hunt- 
ing, forgot all about the flea with the 
fiery nippers and now made the house re- 
sound, till Dick bade him cease. The gun 
was already loaded, but with duck shot 
instead of ball, and there was no time to 
draw the charge and substitute another. 
The two boys started on the run for that 
part of the lake which joined Uncle Sol’s 
estate. The old man hurried after, and, 
seeing thatit was a silver fox beyond all 
question, shouted after them: ‘“‘If ye 
dinna fetch him I'll ne’er forgie ye !” 

The fox was nearer than when first 
seen, it having taken a course leading to 
the woods at the Stewart end of the lake, 
Brent began the chase at once, Dick and 
his brother following as fast as the glary 
condition of the ice would admit, in the 
hope of getting near enough for a shot, 
and all the while wishing with a forty- 
horse power for skates, in the use of 
which they were so well skilled. Seeing 
the dog, the fox increased his efforts, but 
only to make his footing less secure, and 
causing him to zigzag so much that he 
lost much time. 

In the meantime Uncle Sol, not daring 
to venture up%n the ice with his cane, yet 
growing more and more excited, got an 
idea, which he immediately acted upon. 
He hobbled up the hill to the meeting- 
house, where, just as the minister was be- 
ginning his second head, he broke in with 
—‘‘There’s a siller fox on the ice, an’ the 
meenister’s lads are at his heels ; an’ ye 
maun a’ coom down an’ keep the beest 
fra gitten’ ashore. Siller foxes are nae 
plenty, ye ken!” 

The service ended summarily, Young 
and old rushed for the door and the lake, 
leaving the minister to follow, if he chose, 
which he did, and at no leisurely pace 
either. Uncle Sol was left far in the rear, 
saying to himself with a chuckle: ‘‘The 
meenister hae saved the maist o’ his ser- 
mon for another day ; an’ if his lads se- 
cure the fox, it'll be a braw day for him.” 

On reaching the shore his hopes seemed 
likely of fulfillment. The dog, used to 
the ice, was gaining on the fox notwith- 
standing his wily movements. Brent was 
the heavier, and when the fox found that 
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he was getting too close he took a sudden 
sheer, which caused Brent to shoot far 
ahead before he could regain control of 
his feet. 

Dick had fired old Queen Anne, but 
without effect, save at the breech end, 
where she kicked so badly that the marks- 
man was laid flat upon his back witha 
bump that made him see stars in daytime. 
Nevertheless things were growing hot for 
the fox. The whole congregation, minis- 
ter and all, had deployed right and left 
upon the ice, and were now closing in 
with a circle that had Reynard inside. 
The boys waved their caps, the women 
spread their dresses, and shooed with all 
their might, all the lasses being as eager as 
the rest, while the men sought to confuse 
the fox by shouting at the top of their 
voices. Closely pressed by Brent the fox 
made a dash for the outer space through 
the gap presented by Dick’s legs. Dick 
clubbed his gun, and the next instant the 
fox lay dead before him, and aloud shout 
of victory rent the air, which was 
lustily responded to by Uncle Sel, who still 
stood upon the shore. 

When the fox was landed the old 
Scotchman, after examining it carefully, 
exclaimed: ‘ It’s wuth ivery bit o’ sax 
pund ten!” 

It was indeed a prize ; the fox was large 
and the fur in the most perfect condition. 
The body of it was as black as jet, while 
every hair tapered off toa brilliant silvery 
white which made the whole pelt look as 
if it were constantly emitting sparks of 
electricity. 

But what was tobe done with it? 
whom did it belong ? 

‘‘ Brethren,” said the minister, forming 
‘a church meeting on the spot, with the 
fox as the center of interest, ‘‘ this is the 
Lord’s Day, and my heart misgives me as 
to the propriety of our conduct m suffer- 
ing ourselves to be betrayed into a fox 
hunt upon the Sabbath. But the skin of 
the fox is of great value ; and since it has 
come into our hands for disposal, I ask 
you to vote the proceeds to the Society 
for the Civilization of the Micmac In- 
dians,” 

What more he would have said, none 
could tell, for he was interrupted by Un- 
cle Sol, who said, with much earnestness : 
‘Na, na! breethren; if the Sabbath bae 
been broken, it must be mendit diff’rent 
fra that. Ye ken how that the meenister’s 
bairns hae hardly claes eneuch to keep 
the frost fra their marrow. Claes is 
ceevilization, an’ the Lord sent the fox 
for the ceevilization of the meenister’s 
bairns ; an’ I move that the Lord’s will be 
done.” 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 
notwithstanding an attempted protest on 
the part of the minister, and in spite of 
the blushes and confusion of the bairns 
themselves, 

The skin brought thirty-six dollars, 
every penny of which went on tenpenny 
errands in the hands of Mrs. Washington, 
who made such a skillful transmutation 
of the skin into clothes that Uncle Sol’s 
motion, the first and last one he ever 


made, was fully justified. 
RAVENNA, O. 
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PEBBLES. 


“OH you give me a pane,” said the 
window to the glazier as he replaced the 
broken glass.—Eachange. 








....Her Father (weeping): ‘‘She is my 
only daughter.” Her Adorer: ‘Oh, that’s 
allright. Tonly want one.”—Herald. 

....The Atchison Globe notices that there 
are some men who can’t take home a beef- 
steak without believing they are making 
their wife a present. 


---.* Isa vessela boat?” ‘‘ Yes.” ‘ Pa!” 
“What is it?” ‘“‘ What kind of a boat isa 
blood vessel 2” “It’s a lifeboat. Now run 
away to bed.” —Tit-Bits. 


-..-It was not an agricultural editor who 
wrote: ‘ Pumpkins are said to be fattening 
for hogs, but we have never tried them our- 
selves.” — Boston Transcript. 


--.““ Which do you love most, your papa 
oryourmamma ?”’ Little Charlie: “ 1 love 
Papa most.” Charlie’s Mother: “ Why, 
Charlie, Lam surprised at you; I thought 
you loved me most.’”? Charlie: ‘I cannot 


help it, Mamma; we men have to hold to- 
gether,”—Rural New Yorker, 





There was a man in our town, 
And wondrous wise was he; 

And with an ax and many whacks 
He once cut down a tree. 


And when he saw the tree was down, 
With all his might and main, 
He straightway took another ax 
And cut it up again. 
—Indianapolis Journat. 


....“‘ What do you think of the board of 
directors of the new joint stock company ””’ 
“Half of them are people who are capable 
of nothing, while the rest are capable of 
anything.’’—Fliegende Blitter. 


.... First Lady (off on journey): “I hope 
we've got the right train.” Second Lady: 
“T asked seventeen train men and ninety- 
three passengers if this train went to Blake 
ville, and they all said yes ; so I guess we’re 
all right.” 


.... The Philadelphia Times asks : ‘‘ What 
more natural for the leaves on the trees 


when kissed by the autumnal breezes than | 


to turn red ?”? We don’t know unless it is 


to fall into the lapse of time.—The Roches- | 


ter Chronicle. 

...»Hard Lines.—First Chicago Million- 
aire: ‘‘What’s the matter with you this 
morning 2?’ Second Chicaqo Millionaire: 
“Humph! Here it’s nearly dinner time, 
and I haven't found anything to endow to- 
day.’’—Chicaygo News Record. 


....Mrs. Blonde (wildly): ‘‘ Where did 
this black hair come from ?”” Mr. Blonde: 
“T was riding behind a black horse and he 
switched his tail.” Mrs. Blonde: “ But 
this is a fine hair.’’ Mr. Blonde: ‘ Yes: 
he was a fine horse.’’—Comique. 


...'We might as well consider our en- 
gagement as broken, Reginald.’’ ‘I don’t 
see why. Your father said postponed.” 
‘Postponed until you arrived at years of 
discretion. And in your case, Reggy, dear, 
you know what that means,” —Life. 


...'* These railway accidents are becom- 
ing too numerous. I shall travel hereafter 
on a bicycle.” ‘“ But accidents are just as 
common with bicycles.” ‘True; but there 
are never so many people killed. There’s 
only one victim in each case.”’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


...-Ina Railway Car.—Little Dog (just re- 
leased from a basket); ‘‘ Wow, wow, wow!” 
His Mistress: ‘‘Oh, oh, oh, oh! For shame, 
you little rascal !"’ Little Doy (louder than 
ever): ‘ Wow, wow, wow, wow!’ His 
Mistress (alsoin a loud voice): ‘* Oh, oh, oh, 
oh! Do be quiet.” Cranky Old Bachelor: 
‘Kor heaven’s sake, madam, iet the dog 
alone. It’s bad enough to have one bark- 
ing and not two.”—La Lanterne de Coco- 
rico. 


....When the days of little Mary’s visit 
to Boston ended she returned to her home in 


EXTENDED WORDS. 
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Maine. A few days later there was a camp | 


meeting in the immediate neighborhood 


of her home, and she frequently atten ded | 


with her mother. She heard many glowing 
descriptions of the beauties of the heavenly 
land, and she became enthusiastic over the 
prospect of such a glorious future home. 
One day, unable to restrain herself longer, 
she said to her Mamma: ‘“ Let’s hurry up 
and get to Heaven, before it’s filled up. I 
want to go there. If it’s anything like Bos- 


ton, I shall never want to come hack.” — | 


Boston Globe. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 





Communications for this department should be ad- | 


dressed ** Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 
A NAME FROM FIVE, 


A fifth of Susan. 
A fifth of Betsy. 
A fifth of Laura. 
A fifth of Polly. 

A fifth of Fanny. 


ZIGZAGS. 
* 0 0 0 0 0 0 * 
* 0 0 OO O * 
* oOo Q * 
* O * 
x* 0 O O * 

*x* 0 00 0 0 * 
*oo0o000o 00 % 
*oaeo0oo000 #? 

x 0 O O.* 

* O * 


Across the top: 1, a vessel for protec- | 


tion; 2,an opening; 3, to regulate; 4,4 
small mark in printing; 5,a time of dark- 
ness; 6, to lay out in order: 7, to present a 
different appearance ; 8, to undo; 9, to ele- 
vate; 10, tomake a mistake. 

The right-hand zigzag, a peculiar tem 


per. 
The left-hand, a very pleasant quality of 
character, 


| 


1, A bird of Australia; 2, a vessel for 


water ; 3, the Gaelic language ; 4, observed ; 
| 5, enough; 6. indebted to; 7, publish; 8, a 
single entry; 9, to send forth. 


A DIAGONAL, 





* 
* oO 
*-*O°o 
*oo0 980 


Upper word across: 1, To spot; leaving 
off the first letter, a portion ; 2, a mineral; 
8, a figure of speech ; 4, a consonant. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, an exclama- 
tion ; 3, 4 Latin word commencing a well- 
known song ; 4, for soldiers. 

Connecting letter a consonant. 

Lower word across: 1, An exclamation ; 
to chop ; 2, a beverage: 3, that is; 4, a con- 
sonant. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, an exclama- 
tion; 3, a man’s name; 4, to think. 

The diagona:: The upper part a sea- 
| craft; the lower, a cart. The whole, an 
officer of a ship. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. ¢rn. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
There where the long street roars 
Hath been the stillness of the central sea. 


ODD PUZZLE. 
ism 
net 
age 
ink 
try 

ile 


Bar 
Bay 
Bag ¥ 
Bet 
Big 
Beg U 
Ban hie 
Ben fit 
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The soul that suffers is stronger than 
the soul that rejoices. 


DIAGONALS AND DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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MADAME PORTER 'S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; aml 
very agreeable to the taste. 


SUCCESSFULLY used 
ORE than 70 YEAR 
RUCKEL & HENDEL. N. Y. 


D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
Ai For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 


for 











People : Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. Acomplete 
gymnasium. Takes up but 6 in. 
p Sauare floor-room; new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. 
2 Indorsed by 30,000 physiclans, law- 
yers, clergymen, editors and others 
now using it. Send for illustrated 
TRADE ‘are’ 6 Circular, 40 eng’s; nocharge. Prof. 
D. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical and Vocal Culture, 
9 East Mth Street, New York. 


Unequalled for perfection of 
manufacture, useful for improv- 
ing the flavor of Soups, Roast 
Meats, Stews, Gravies, etc. 

Sold by Grocers. 

Rex fluid Beef is of fine flavor, 
and free from burned or strong 
bovine flavor. 

Invaluable for Beef ‘Tea, Bou- 
illon, and for Invalides; can be 
served hot or ice cojd, Taste- 





Sold by Druguists. 


bottles. 


“HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 
Valuable information sent to al) wearers of Artl- 


ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr. W. 
DUNN, al Leuington Avo. Gor. Mth Ste w.¥. 


fully packed in glass stopped | 
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Selections. 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. 


BY ANSON D, F., RANDOLPH. 





“You have fought so stoutly for us, you have 
been so hearty in counseling of us, that I shall 
never forget your favors toward us.—“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

THAT which Christiana unto Great Heart 
said, 

In tender tones we would to thee repeat : 

How hast thou for us fought—how for us 


ead 
Against the insidious foes who barred our 


way: 

So heartened, that we suffered not defeat, 

So guided, that our steps went not astray : 

One prayer of thine,—a word of hope or 
cheer,— 

Steadied our souls and poised us for the 


ray, 

= sent us forth unclogged by doubt or 
ear— 

Out of the darkness into cloudless day !— 
Aud we shall for 

space 
Thy voice be silent, close within the heart. 
The spoken word lies hid—e’en in the place 


ne’er forget: tho a 


Where Christ is hidden from the world - 
apart.— 

Thus still a strength and counselor thou 
rt! 


And ot the Pilgrims thou hast never met— 
A host long counseled by thy printed 
word,— 
Think ye that these will ever here forget 
The hopeful guide who thus uvseen, un 
heard. 
When subtle foes the upward path beset 
To fuller life the slumbering pulses stirred, 
Or resolute made the oft inconstant will ?— 
Nay! these rejoice that thou canst guide 
them still! 
—From The Evangelist. 





GIVE ‘TEE: BABY 





IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, invalids, Conve 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
ook for MOTHERS, 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co.. BOSTON, MASG, 
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jExtract of Beefi 
f} THE STANDARD FOR PURITY, 


FLAVOR AND WHOLESOMENESS. 
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Sustains the strength 
In Malarial and all 


wasting disease, vital- 
izing the blood rapidly. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 





The Remedial Table 
Water. Unequalled for 
Indigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach. 
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84 (288) 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 











are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which ts absolutely 
} pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 
| the strenyth of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receiwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


IRRIGATION AND AGRICULTURE. 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, 





BY 





IN a previous paper for THE INDEPENDENT 

I have touched upon the subject of the 
agricultural development of our great 
Southwest by means of the artificial irriga- 
tion of the now arid and unprodéuctive 
lands. The importance of this matter and 
the future possibilities that it infolds grow 
upon one the more it is studied, and the 
more one sees of the actual workings of the 
system and its results. Add to this the 
impressions that are gathered through long 
journeyings over lands now brown and bar- 
ren, but which may by this means be made 
to produce and to support a teeming popu- 
lation in the place of the few scattered 
thousands who now inhabit it, and one be- 
comes an easy convert to the belief that the 
irrigation problem is destined to command 
much attention during the coming years. 

There is but one menace to this develop- 
ment, and that lies with those who argue 
that no more acres should be added to our 
arable domain until they who now till the 
soil shall have a better recompense for their 
labor. But one who has complete faith in 
the destiny of our country can only believe 
that that destiny will be best accomplished 
by developing to the utmost every material 
resource as rapidly and fully as it can be 
done ia a manner that is perfectly natural. 
By a natural manner! mean one that is 
free from the unsound elements of a 
“boom,” that does not rest upon | false 
statements nor the fictitious basis which 
has brought so many development schemes 
to grief. 

Development means, of course, increased 
production, but that does not necessarily 
mean overproduction, the bugbear which 
is robbing so many able statisticians of 
their rest. Such development as this means 
the employment of capital, a new channel 
for labor, more mouths to feed and more 
money to spend for food—in short, a market 
keeping pace with production. 

It is safe to predict that within the next 
decade there will be an industrial move- 
ment in this direction, an employment of 
capital, of engineering skill and of labor, 
which has had no parallel in all our history 
except in the building of railroads. 

The opportunity and need of such a move- 
ment is not generally recognized, even by 
those familiar with this region and con- 
versant with the practical benefits of irri- 
gation. The area to which it may be 
applied, and, indeed, must be applied in 
order to secure any approach to regular 
and maximum production, is so great a 
fraction of our whole cultivable territory 
that I hesitate to expressitin figures. But 
one may secure a very correct impression 
of the matter by looking at the map to see 
what portion of the United States lies west 
of the 100th meridian of longitude. 

Not all of this great slice of our country 
is included in what is commonly termed 
the arid region, the region of slightest pre- 
cipitation. And this is where many people 
who talk about irrigation make their mis- 
take. Someassume that the need of irriga- 
tion exists only where the atmospheric pre- 
cipitation falls beiow a given number of 
inches, the best authorities agreeing that. 
the minimum for agricultural purposes 

must be at least twenty inches. But they 
do not take into consideration at all that 
there may be too much water, or that it 
may vot fall at the proper seasons, nor be 
distributed with sufficient regularity. 


Lombardy has an annual rainfall of about 


_ fall is greatly in excess of the economic 


| tributed ‘that there are few seasons when 
, the labors of the farmer are not hampered, 


| is usually but temporary in its effects, and 
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| twenty five inches, yet irrigation has been | 
' practiced there for a thousand years. The 


Department of the Bouches du Rhone has | 
nearly as much rain, yet agriculture is | 
wholly carried on by means of irrigation; | 
And about Madras, in India, the rainfall is | 
about fifty inches, yet so unevenly distrib- | 
uted and so great is the precipitation in | 
single storms that it is a detriment rather 
than an aid, and irrigation is as imperative 
as tho the land were arid. 

Throughout much of our country the rain- 


needs of agriculture, yet su uvevenly dis- 


both by an excessive supply of moisture at 
times and again by long and destructive 
periods of drought. The first of these evils 


can be overcome to a great degree by proper 
drainage. But during the growing season 
for the crops there must be moisture, or the 
crops fail. Thus in some portions of the 
area west of the meridian that I have men- 
tioned there is considerable rainfall; but 
very little of the district is exempt from 
the needs of irrigation because of the un- 
even distribution. 

The advantages which accrue to the 
farmer by being able to control his own 
rainfall—for that practically is what irriga- 
tion amounts to—are too apparent to need 
much elaboration. It isof much value that 
one should be able to plow just at the 
needed time, without having to wait for 
the ground to become dried and settled ; 
then when the seed is in its speedy and 
even germination is made absolutely sure 
by the ability to give it just the needful 
amount of moisture ; when the crop is well 
under way, or approaching the ripening 
stage (often the most hazardous period in 
regions subject to summer drought), the 
farmer remains unconcerned tho the skies 
be of brass. This is just what he has ex- 
pected and prepared for, and he can have 
no better aid toward bis harvest than heat 
and never-ending sunshine. The weather 
ceases to be a subject for constant and 
anxious consideration, and the farmer who 
is secure in the ownership of his ‘‘ water 
right’ is well satisfied with the arrange- 
ments of Providence in this respect. 

That which may be accomplished by ir- 
rigation, viewed from a financial stand- 
point, reads almost like a romance. But 
two of our States have already made sufli- 
cient progress along this line to give a good 
indication of what the outcome of the 
whole matter may be. These two are Cali- 
fornia and Colorado, The first of these we 
have been in the habit of regarding a!most 
solely as a fruit-producing State; yet ber 
production of the staples—corn, wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, hay and potatoes—almost 
equals that of the great agricultural State 
of Kansas, while her fruit crops have a 
value of at least as much more, and at 


| and brings out the colors and flavors that 


erly watered and worked it yields gener- 
ously the most valuable products. 

The value of sunshine in agriculture is 
not sufficiently appreciated. In connection 
with an abundant supply of moisture it de- 
velops the highest conditions of plant life. 
It compels the most rapid and uniform 
growth, increases the saccharine secretions, 


Nature designed. Now add toa rich soil and 
abundant sunshine the third ingredient of 
a never-failing water supply and we have in 
combination the requisite conditions for a 
very perfect agriculture. And this brings 
me back to what I have already suid about 
the financial possibilities. The sunshine is 
free and the land is held at little value; a 
few dollars per acre spent in bringing in 
the third element of the combination— 
water—makes the whole a matter of great 
monetary importance. 

One can find many illustrations of the 
working of this matter. In the northern 
part of the Territory of New Mexico a com- 
pany built storage reservoirs to contain the 
surplus water of two mountain streams, 
and distribute it over seventy thousand 
acres of land. The value of the land with- 
out water, as grazing land wasthree dollars 
per acre. The cost of the irrigation works 
was one hundred and forty thousand dol- 
lars, thus making the united Jand and wa- 
ter represent a cost of five dollars per acre. 
The price at which the company began to 
dispose of this land was eighteen dollars 
per acre; but the price was advanced as 
settlement got under way, and probably an 
average of thirty dollars per acre for the 
whole tract will be secured. 

Another case that came under my obser- 
vation was one in which the land cost 
eight dollars per acre, and was irrigated at 
an expense of three dollars. The starting 
price at which this sold was thirty dol- 
lars, and the average will be nearly double 
that. 

These examples are both taken from dis- 
tricts that have not made any special or 
wide reputation for producing especially 
valuable crops: where the only expectation 
in fact is, that the cultivator will be en- 
abled to secure the regular and excellent 
harvest of the staple crops—an expectation 
which irrigation always makes good. 

In California, land which has cost no 
more than this to put into cultivation sells 
at from one hundred to three hundred dol- 
lars per acre, and in the cultivation of 
fruits fully justifies these values. 

Enterprises of this sort, involving the 
outlay of millions, are under way in various 
sections; but th+ beginning has hardly yet 
been made. With such examples as I have 
given above, and they can be abundantly 
paralleled, itis wholly within bounds to 
say that there is no other legitimate open- 
ing for commercial enterprise that will at 
all compare with this in extent and in prom 
ise of large returns. 





least three-fourths of this whole product, 
which may be roundly stated at one hun- 
dred million dollars, is grown by means of 
irrigation. 

Colorado we think of as a land of moun- 
tains and mines ; but its agricultural prod- 
ucts are of greater value than its ores; its 
wheat is the best and heaviest grown in the 
United States, and its average yield of this 
cereal is the largest per acre. And this is 
due toirrigation. Yet irrigation is ia its 
infancy ; it is us yet almost the smallest 
bantling of any of our industrial enter- 
prises. Inthe unreclaimed deserts of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Utah, 
New Mexico and Arizona we have some 
three hundred and fifty million acres of 
Jand which may be irrigated. Of this 
vast amount less than two per cent. is now 
irrigated. 

Within this vast area are one-hundred- 
acre homes for three and one-half million 
farmers; this means the opportunity for 
almost doubling our agricultural popula- 
tion merely by the occupancy of these 
lands. And it is worth noting that the 
production from irrigated lands is from 
two to six times as great as from non- 
irrigated lands. The natural sequence of 
this is smaller farms and easier and better 
conditions of agricultural life; and con- 
sidered in this way the possible agricultural 
population which can find room here is sim- 
ply incalculable. 

There exist here now two of the elements 
of chiefest importance in agriculture—a 
rich soil and abundant sunshine. It has 
become an established fact that soils, in 
most regions where irrigation is necessary, 
are exceptionally rich; and this country 
has proven that it is no exception to the 
rule. The soil is usually of a light ashy 
color, is heavily mixed with sand, and in its 
natural condition shows but a bare growth 
of mesquite, cactus, yucca, and wire, 





grama and bunch grass; but when prop- 





By putting together the area that I have 
named as being susceptible to irrigation, 
and the low cost of irrigating,the pessimist 
can at once argue that this development is 
likely to proceed so rapidly that it will re- 
act upon itself, and so become of such great 
extent (in at once adding thus to our arable 
domain) that it will be much against the 
best interests of the Republic. 

But not all this area can be brought un- 
der subjection at once, or even in the near 
future, hor by the means now in vogue 
nor at such slight expense. Millions of 
acres can and will be ; these are the low- 
lands and river bottoms where the natural 
fall and flow of the rivers can be utilized. 
Ivis here that tbe present opportunity ex- 
ists. For the future, there will be the 
building of great storage reservoirs, the 
dimming of streams where they pass be- 
tween the foothills, thus holding in reserve 
the great volumes of water that are now 
often and suddenly precipitated from the 
mountains. In this way a head will be ob- 
tained that will carry the water to the up- 
lands. This will, of course, involve a much 
greater expense than the present system; 
but by the time it is accomplished we shall 
be ready for a higher average of land values, 
which will justify the outlay. When lands 
will yield from two hundred dollars to 
five hundred dollars per acre, they will re- 
turn a reasonable interest upon almost any 
sum that may be required to bring them 
under cultivation. 

In this matter we are much behind other 
nations which we are pleased to call less 
enlightened than our own. This is so, 
probably, only because the necessity has not 
been forced upon us We have had land 
enough for our agriculture without any 
strenuous effort to reclaim these wastes; 
and, further, we have flattered ourselves 
that the Great American Desert was disap- 
pearing before the rapid westward march of 

















the husbandman would of themselves anni- 
hilate it. But nowit is quite time that we 
were awake to the fact that if this land is 
to be reclaimed it must be done by special 
and well-directed effort. To some extent, 
and in the manner now practiced, this is a 
matter for private enterprise. In its fullest 
development it is a work for the General 
Government. A coming generation should 
have these lands made ready for its heri- 
tage, as the great plains of Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and the Dakotas were ready for the gcn- 
eration that is passing. In no other way 
can our individual and national wealth be 
so much increased. Even railways have 
not added so much to the value of real 
property; and this addition to value is 
never fictitious, because the earning 
power is at once assured. 

- The method of irrigation now mainly in 
vogue is simple. but is effective enough 
where there is an abundance of water, a 
sufficient fall in the stream, and where the 
land is lowand level. It is the method, 
moreover, that has been practiced here for 
two hundred years. 

A main canal is taken out high enough 
up the stream to secure a grade suf- 
ficient to carry the water out along the 
highlands of the tract to be irrigated. From 
this main channel laterals are taken out at 
convenient distances, and from these fur- 
rows are run to convey the water directly 
upon the fields. The main lateral upon the 
land of each water owner is generally a per- 
manent one; but the distributing laterals 
vary according to circumstances, and are 
made to suit the season’s crop. The fall 
plowing obliterates them, and the succeed- 
ing year new ones are run. 

The direct manner of applying the water 
generally is that known as flooding. The 
distributing laterals are simply cut bya 
hoe or spade, and the water allowed to flow 
out and spread over the surface as far as it 
will go, and sink as deep as may be neces- 
sary to give the required moisture to the 
roots of the growing crop. When that por- 
tion is sufficiently watered, the cuts are 
closed by throwing a shovelful of dirt 
against the gap, and the water is then 
allowed to flow to a different part of the 
field, and so on until the whole is irrigated. 
When planted the fields are laid off into 
beds, which are usually so small that they 
make the whole surface resemble a garde® 
plot. These beds are bordered by ridges of 
earth which confine the water to each so 
long as needed, when the surplus is drawn 
off by opening the ridge and letting it into 
a lower bed or into a waste ditch. 

This method of applying water is waste- 
ful, but in its favor is the fact that the 
initial cost and the annual expense for 
labor are both slight; and there are farm- 
ers of much experience who are opponents 
of ‘flooding’? uuder any circumstance, 
claiming that flooded land will not retain 
moisture so long as land irrigated in other 
ways. Some of these practice the method 
known as ‘soaking,’ which consists in 
running the water in parallel furrows made 
at such distance apart as will enable the 
water to soak through from one to the 
other, below the surface. It is then drawn 
up through the soil by capillary attraction 
and evaporated, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, much less rapidly than when turned 
upon the surface. 

Another and much more’ expensive 
method, but one little practiced as yet ex- 
cept by a few advanced orchardists, is to 
carry the water beneath the surface in per- 
forated pipes. By this means the greatest 
saving of water is effected, and its most 
complete control is secured. But the ini- 
tial expense is against its general adoption. 
I may mention, in passing, that I have seen 
this method of irrigation in practice in one 
of the largest lemon groves in Florida, and 
that excellent results were claimed for it; 
among other things that it enabled the 
grower to completely control the time of 
blooming, and that he could thus bring his 
fruit into market at the time that it was 
most scarce and prices were at their best. 

It is interesting to note the high consid- 
eration in which water is held in this re- 
gion. Under the statutes of most (and 
probably of all) of these States and Terri- 
tories water for irrigation has the right of 
way. No building, no road, no footpath—in 
short, no work of human hands must be 
allowed to obstruct its free flow. And the 
penalties for obstructing or interfering 
with any ditch or acequia, or using water 
from it without permission, is severe. 

A strong argument in favor of cultiva- 
tion by irrigation is that lands watered by 
artificial means (except from artesian 
wells) hold their strength without other 
methods of fertilizing. The sediment de 
posited from the mountain streams SUp- 
plies each year the elements required t 
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the legendary lore of unthinking farmers; 
but it has been demonstrated by the Mor- 
mons of Utah in their practice for thirty 
years past, and is attested by the best 
scientific investigators who are making a 
study of this whole problem. Taking this 
into consideration, and the additional fact 
that less cultivation is required—cultiva- 
tion for the sole purpose of conserving 
moisture being done away with—the cost 
of growing crops here even when a good 
water rent is paid is probably less than in 
the East. 

The presentation which I have made of 
this matter here has been mainly for the 
purpose of showing that we have not yet 
approached the limit of our agricultural 
extension. Asrapidly as our national de- 
velopment demands, this will be made 
ready for our needs. In its widest aspect it 
is, as I have said, a matter which must in- 
voke the attention and care of the General 
Government. Many of the engineering 
conditions, and the control of the water 
supply are such as can only be adequately 
handled in this way. At present, all per- 
sons have a right to take their water sup- 
ply for acequias wherever it can be found. 
In this way a community that is near the 
source of a stream sometimes had an ad- 
vantage over those further down, especially 
at atime of low water. The interests nct 
only of separate communities but of differ- 
ent States may conflictthus. The ultimate 
outcome of this, which is already a present 
danger, will be a demand for the public 
ownership, control and distribution of all 
batural water supplies lying within the 
arid region. , 

This subject should have the early and 
serious attention of Congress. There 
should be first a thorough inquiry into the 
whole matter of aridity, precipitation and 
irrigation, and the information thus ac- 
quired should b3 widely disseminated, so 
that the public may obtain an intelligent 
understanding of it. 

With a better general knowledge of the 
conditions under which agriculture is pur- 
sued upon irrigated lands, there would be 
a general turning of the tide of immigra- 
tion toward the now despised desert re- 
gions. While these lands, when watered, 
will cost more to acquire than the settlers 
of the middle West have paid for their 
corn and wheat fields, this will be offset by 
the fact that each individual will have need 
of fewer acres, and that these acres will re- 
ward him more abundantly. Not only will 
they do this by giving larger crops which 
command higher prices, but by almost 
wholly eliminating the element of crop 
failure—that principal drawback to the 
farmer’s profits. 

The southern portion of this region holds 
a great inducement for tLe fruit grower in 
the fact that his trees come so early to ma- 
turity—the unfailing result of this combi- 
nation of warmth, moisture and sunshine. 
For raisin culture, portions of New Mexico 
and Arizona are even be ter adapted than 
California, because of the greater dryness 
and antiseptic conditions of the atmos- 
phere. And our sugar-beet territory will 
be developed somewhere within this re- 
gion, because the steady sunshine is 4 
prime factor toward developing the sac- 
charine secretions. 

So long as we »re paying out nearly one 
hundred million dollars annually for sugur, 
the development of this industry alone 
would warrant the opening of homes here 
fora hundred thousand farmers, who would 
find thus sufficient employment without 
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We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
In pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macheth’s “ pearl top’ and “ pearl glass "’ 


not break from heat ; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MAcBETH Co. 





OOD Leather is leather 
with Vacuum Leather 

Oil in it; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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adding an lota to our present production of 
the great staples. 

Portions of this arid region include the 
oldest cultivated territory within the 
United States, and it would be only a mat- 
ter of natural sequence if it should eventn- 
ally become that where the highest agri- 
culture shall flourish. Here, a long time 
ago, the ground was stirred with the primi- 
tive crooked stick! Wheat was threshed 
_by trampling it with animals, after the 
biblical fashion, and laboriously winnowed 
by throwing it into the air. The clumsy 
and antique carreta, with its rough block 
wheels, creaked slowly across the plains, 
and wine was made (as it is yet) by pressing 
the grapes with the feet. 

But the transition period is at hand, and 
the new is taking the place of theold. The 
steel plow gleams from the furrow; smart 
American wagons carry produce from farm 
to village; and the click of the mower is 
heard in the rich alfalfa fields. The super- 
stitions and traditions of peon and peasant 
are giving way before modern progress, and 
the true husbandman is coming at last to 
his own. 

FRANKLIN, O. 























If 
You Think 


any kind of acrop will do, then 
any kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you should plan 






Always the best, they are recognized as 
the standard everywhere. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
ished, It is invatuable to the 
planter, Wesend it free, 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 
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Human Nature 


To love Roses, especially the 
D. & C. ROSES, They are 
grown on their own roots, and are 
the choice of flower lovers every- 
where, Our new “*Giuide to Rose 
Culture’? will give any one a complete 
education in flower growing. We 
want to send it free, together with 
a copy of our Magazine, 
“Success with Flowers,” 
to every flower lover in the 
land, Send us your address, 
The DINGEE & CONARD C0., 
WEST 
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tien. E. FE. Brewster, KBox (07, Holly, Mich. 
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F. I. WHITNEY, 
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THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IF 
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Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contatns nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. GALL ©O., NEW YORK, 
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red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
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sumer pays for no tin or glass packag 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





[For the week ending Thursday, Feb.9th, 1893.) 

TEA.—There is a feeling in the market that 
the best grades of tea for ordinary use may 
further strengthened, but at present the follow- 
ing Quotations rule: Japan, 11@35c.; New For- 
mosa, 18@42c.; Amoy, l@l&8c.; Fuchau, M@- 
gnc. 
SCOFFEE. —The markets in coffee have been 
uite irregular this week, and there is a general 
feeling of weakness on Brazil grades. The 
milder grades, however, are strong and firm in 
the favor of holders, Java is quoted at 2144@30c.; 
Mocha, 28@23\c.; Maracaibo, 194@28c.; La- 
guay ra, 1944@z38c.; Brazil, 17@18e.- 

SUGAR.—Kefined sugar is quict and come 
Cut loaf and crushed are 5.31@5!6°.; powdered, 
4.44@5\c.; granulated, 4.69@.47¢c.; Mould ** A,” 
4.950 54¢c.; Diamond “* A,” 4.69@4%c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—There has been an ex- 
tensive demand this week for low gradesof flour 
for export, and these have become scarce and 
stronger; but other grades are dull and quiet. 
City mill patents are $4.40 4.70, clears, $4@4.10; 
spring clears, $38@3.50; spring straights, $3,85@ 
4.15; spring patents, $4..0@4.75; winter clears, 
$3.15@3.50; winter straights, $3.50@3.75; winter 
patents, $3.90@4.20. Buckwheat fiour_is dull, 
with prime to choice at $2.10@2.15. Rye flour 
dull, with superfine State at $3.10@3.35. Corn- 
meal is selling moderately, with Brandywine at 
$2.00, and Western, $2.80@2 9). 

PROVISIONS.— Pork is quiet and unchanged, 
with mess at $19.25420 50; short clear, $21.50@24; 
and family, $20.50@21.5". Beef is in little de- 
mand, but firm at $810 for family mess, and 
$6.25@6.75 for extra mess. Beef bams quiet at 
$21@21.50. Cut meats firm and wanted, with 
pickled bellies at 114c., pickled shoulders, 10c., 
and hams, 14@144c. Lard is dull and higher at 
$12.25@ 12.30 for Western steam, 

MEATS AND POULTRY.— Hogs are higher. 
and ordinary good to prime are quoted at $8.19% 
8.50 per 100 ., and dressed hogs, city, light to 
heavy, are 10“ @105%4c. per 1. Dressed mutton 
is firmer in sympathy with the West, and is 
worth s@9¥c., and dressed lamb higher, at 9%@ 
llc. Country dressed veals are firm, at 9@12c.; 
city dressed, *@l3c., and fancy carcasses, 134@ 


lic. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Only ordinary influ- 
ences have affected the grain market this week; 
but prices have tended to harden a little. 
Heavy storms and severe weather in the West 
forced wheat up a little, and to-day No. 1, North- 
ern spring has advanced to S4@s5!4c.; No. 2, 88¢c,: 
No. 2, red winter, 19}4@#0c.; and No. 1, hard, #}¢c, 
The increase of the stocks of corn in the West 
has made this commodity dull and easy. No.2, 
mixed, is 524@43e.; and stesmer mixed, R4@ 
ic. Spot oats have been very quiet and neg- 
lected, while prices rule casier No. 2, white 
oats, are 41@4)%c., and ungraded Western 
mixed, 38@30c. Harley isdull and unchanged, 
at 60@750. for Western,and rye is in fair de- 
mand, at 56@5%c. on the track. Hay is quiet 
but firm, with fancy at *5@%e., good, No. 1, 
large bales, s0@S5c., and shipping hay  70c. 
Straw isin fair demand, at (atd}oc. for long 
rye, 4@c. forshort rye, and 40@45c. for wheat 
and cate, 

BUTrER AND CHEESE,— Bottom prices in 
the decline of butter seemed to have been 
reached in the early part of the week, and rates 
are steadier now than a few days ago. Western 
and Pennsylvania separator goods hold firm at 
B0c., and Western firsts at 27(@28c., and seconds 
at 24@26c, State fall-made creamery is firm at 
2h@2sc., and stock is low. Good dairy is in fair 
demand at prices almost equal to first-class 
creamery. Extra State dairy is 2sc., and firsts 
and seconds 2i@26c. and 22@21c. Western dairy 
is quieter than Eastern, and firsts are 23@24c. 
Western factory and _ imitation creamery 
are firm but quiet, with the former at 21@ 
23hoc., and the latter at 21@25c. Cheese con- 
tinues firm and in steady demand. Small 
size full creams are I2'c., and large size 
Wc. Fair to choice cheese is l0@l1l%c., and 
Chenango part skims, 1041@ 1054c. 

POULTRY AND EGus.—Prices have not 
changed much for live poultry. There is a fair 
demand and good arrivals. Fowls are quoted at 
12@l2ke.; chickens, ll@l2c.; and turkeys. 2@- 
13%c. In dressed poultry receipts from Western 
points are rather light, and good stock is firm at 
quotations. Turkeys are 1s@l5\c.: towls, 1@- 


124gc.; Eastern and Western chickens, L2@liec., 
and Philadelphia chickens, Melic. Fair to 
fancy ducks are firm wt I2@léc., and geese 


wanted at 11@l4c. Capons are easy at 1Li@22c. 
for the whole range. Squabs fair at $3@4 per 
doz. Eggs, having weakened cvunsiderably last 
week, are growing stronger now, and stocks of 
old eggs are badiy reduced. Eastern fresh eggs 
are 30c. per doz., Western, 38@3¥c., and Southb- 
ern, 8i@sse. Limed eggs firm at 35c., and ice- 
house eggs at 3@35c. é 

DRI*D AND rh ESH FRUITS.—Evaporated 
apples are in good demand at 114¢@11%c. for 
fancy, and l0@llc. for prime to choice. South- 
ern sun dried are firm at 544@64ec. per ®. Rasp- 
berries are firmer at 24k@22c, and peaches at 4 
@léc. Northern apples, fresh, are sta premium 
and Vermont apples are quot d from $1 to 1.50 
per bbl more than others. Ordinary Greenings 
are $2.5073.50; Baldwius, $2@3; and mixed lots, 
$202.50. Fresh grapes are firm at 15q@lic. per 
5-f basket, and inferior weak at l0@12c. Cran- 


| berries in demand sat $8a@10 per bbl. for Cape 





Cods, and $2.25@2.75 per crate for Jerseys. 
Florida Indian Kiver oranges are $3@3.75 per 
box, aud others, $1.75@2.75 ; grape fruit, $1 25G3; 
maundarins, $1.50@3; and tanvarines, $2.50@5. 

BEANS AND VEGETABLES. — Marrow beans 
are firm at $2.45@2.50 per bushel ; medium, $2.10, 
aud pea, $2.15. California limas have advanced 
10 #2. per bushel. Potatoes are weak under 
heavy foreign arrivals. Foreign magnums are 
$1.75@2.5) per sack, and domestic stock, $2. 
2.75 per bbi., with Bermudas at $3@6. Onions 
are firm at $3@4.50 for best white and yellow, 
and $2.50@3 for red and inferior white and _yel- 
low. Sweet potatoes are weak at $3@4.50 per 
bbl., cabbages firm at $6@10 per 100, with Im- 
ported at $1U@12, aud Charlestons at $2@2.50 per 
crate. Squash 1s unchanged at $2.25 per bbl., 
and turnips at 74@c. Near-hy celery is $1@1.0 
per doz. bunches, and Western, 20@t5c. per doz, 
roots, Southern vegetables firm if good, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
»ll in leavening strength.—Laiest United States 
Government Food Report, 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER 0., 106 Wall Bt., I  N 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand | 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- | 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway — os 3 
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PA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
3230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


— MUustrated Catalogue 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January Ist, 1893. 


ASSETS....... .. $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES 7.069,868 66 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


1850. 1893. 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD.. 
oD. P. FRALEIGH 
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are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
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ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 
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has often wasted time and 


® 
material in trying to obtain 
Ol ir all } er a shade of color, and has 
even resorted to the use of 
ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


of the difficulty in makin ng a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 
be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and peat so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
Lead to the shade shown on the can. By this means you will have the 
best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the “ Old Dutch’”’ process, and known to be 
strictly pure: 
*‘ ANCHOR "’ (Cincinnati) 
‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
‘ATLANTIC " (New York) 
*‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY " (New York) 
‘ BROOKLYN " (New York) 
‘COLLIER "’ (St. Louis) 
‘CORNELL " (Buffalo) 
**DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 
** JEWETT " (New York) 


‘Lhese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in pone everywhere, 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


““KENTUCKY ”" (Louisville) 
" (Pittsb’gh) ‘* FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 
**LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
** MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 
**RED SEAL" (St. Louis) 
**SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 
** SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER" (New York) 
**UNION "’ (New York) 





"WILL BE GLAD IN THIS ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


. START a GARDEN 


FOR ANY ONE 
FREE OF CHARCE! 
H OW ? IN THIS WAY. 


Send them as cts. to pay postage and pes king and they will mail you gratis, 
their COLSMEIAR do LEE ON of SEEDS, consisting of Succes- 
sion Cabbage, New York Lettuce, Ponderosa Tomato, Bonfire 
Pansy, Zebra’ Zinnia, and Shirley Poppies. (The six packets of seeds 
named, composing the Columbian Collection, cannot be bought elsewhere for 
less than 50 cents.) 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, 


for with every Collection they will also add, Free, their Catalo 
of ‘*‘ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, 8 provided you wil 
you saw this actvertisement. Every copy of this gr and Catalogue alone cos 

and its 150 pages are strewn with’ hundreds of new engravings, and embe llishe: “d 
with « ight be autiful colored plates, all of which tr uthtully portray the Cream ot 
everything in Seeds and P ants. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 'S Yori. 


Purchasers of the Columbian Collection will receive the seeds ip c ed 
envelope, which they should preserve, because every such cvelope, when en losed 
with an order tor goods trom the Catalogue herein referred to, will be acceptea as 
a cash payment of 25 cts. on every order anv munting to $1.00 and upward, 
These Collections can be written for, or if more convenient, be obtained at the 
stores of PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 and 87 Cortlandt St., 
New York, where Seeds, Plants, etc.. are sold at retail all the year round. 
Postaye stamps accepted as cash 


© for 1893 


TANG eile 





RORDOK ES 








A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH, 


enry Clay” 


Now here's a 


hand camera 
that people have been waiting 
for. “Describe it?” With pleas- 
ure. Your name and address, 
please, and the description will 
come. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423, Broome St., N. ¥. 


_ 35 c ents a | Hottle by all Drugainte, 


Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


asennabousn.” 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York. and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 

Hydraulic Rams, G 
E Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Byérents, Street Washers 


—————— 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
YONTENTS: Ryapyesinend Gas auses. Experience 
/ of asufferer a ee ES twin disorder, 
Constipation a result of dy: spe psia. Food to be taken. 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. City Treas, 
them 
hibition at P: 


— Setmates. ; 
east Dodd's 279 AS Boston iia 


Tus lsparaspane Panes. 41 45D 43 Goud Gaus. HEAR FULZORN SUREET, 


WerksFounded ta 1 
Highest wardea 
by the _- *-, Ex- 

Fran 














The Seamless Ribbed Waist 


ry - : pe sdvertinnt to 4 u . ce for 
. 8 r. acall which moth- 
ical ers 8) oud heed. - 


nly perfect low-pric 
Waist. maae Sizes, 1 ha ears. z 


your town se 
enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for The 
better grade. 


a RN anutacturers, 
r nators an So ss. 
a NAZARETH, PA. ‘ 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ** THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’s” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
_DU LUTH, ™ MINN. 


NTO 
PHILADELPHIA.PAr. %& ° 


SFE vag eet Cae 


~ for 6 pny Buy 
direct from our and save deslers and agents 

it. Send for PREB CATAIA\GUE. Mention 5 
OXFORD MPU.O0., Dept. 65 CHICAGO Ihde 


A Practical, Every-day 


Cook Book 


re 2 ontaining over 2,500 
bed e tested rec ines, 320 pp. 
Bound in cloth Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the — St novelty of the age. For full particulars 


add 
THE GREAT A MERICAN TRA COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., N.Y. ity, N.¥. 








- TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


E DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 


Route 
Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leyes never be- | 
fore accorded, | a 
can be obtained Room Sleeping Cars 
with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers 
mation, upon 

. are run through to 


application to 
San Francisco 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 


any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO, 


without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


“North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 





HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


|“ FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


THE BEST MADE. | 


Harrogate, Tenn., 
is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
is superb, All modern comforts, electric lights, opeX 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving, via Pe aaeyivanta R. R. 5 o’cloek P. M- 
or “ Royal Blue Line,’ yngene R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5 o0’clock vp. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or athe Limited. N.Y. C.R.R. 
1:55 or 8 P. M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Megr., 


Harrogate, Tenn. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
___ PROPRIETORS. 
HOTEL LINCOLN, 

Brondway and 52d Street, NEW YORK. 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rooms en suite with Private Baths. 
Single rooms for transient guests with use of Baths 


P. H. McCANN, Proprietor. 








